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Useful Books for Everybody 


GOME books are designed for entertainment, others for information. 

combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it 
is condensed and readable. These volumes are replete with valuable material, com- 
pact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheapness, They are the latest 


as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. 


to have a fund of general information or who has the desire for self-improvement 
They are 6 x 4) inches in size, well printed on 
good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


can afiord to be without them. 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success 
in life is often marred by bad manners. 
perusal of this work will prevent such blunders. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, 
just what kind of letters to write for all occa- 


sions. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. By Calvin O. Althouse. 
An expert here shows by numerous complete ex- 
amples from real business, how to write business 
letters effectively. Every letter and form a 
business man needs. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A clever 
compilation of pithy quotations, from a great va- 
riety of sources, alphabetically arranged accord- 
ing to the sentiment. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS. By C. S. Rex. 
Here are more than one thousand subjects, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. It is Shakespeare con- 
densed, in a form for practical and universal use. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousands of quotations arranged alphabetically 
by subjects, providing an apt illustration for any 
phase of experience. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. All the 
writers that anyone needs to know about are 
described in this book. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This vol- 
ume is full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, 
with a touch of the gruesome here and there 
fer a relish. It is the most carefully made col- 
lection of the kind. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. A representa- 
tive collection of proverbs, old and new; and the 
indexes, topical and alphabetical, enable one to 
find what he needs. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bech- 
tel. Contains information for everybody, whether 
it pertains to health, household, business, affairs 
of state, foreign countries, or the planets, all con- 
veniently indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John H. 
Bechtel. The average person will not take the 
time to look up mythological subjects. This book 
tells at a glance just what is wanted. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No ne- 
cessity for studying rules of rhetoric or gram- 
mar, when this book teaches both without the 
study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
5,000 words pronounced in the clearest and sim- 
plest manner, and according to the best au- 


thority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his vo- 
cabulary should have a.copy of this book. 

READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches 
to aid those who, without some slight help, must 
remain silent. 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good 
story well told. Here are hundreds of them, 
short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you 
not give for the ability to respond to them? No 
need to give much when this book will teach 
you so easily. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William Pit- 
tenger. Contains directions for organizing debat- 
ing societies, and suggestions for all who desire 
to discuss questions in public. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few _per- 
sons can punctuate properly. A perusal of this 
book will remove all difficulties and make all 
points clear. 

ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. This vol- 
ume contains a famous address of Mr. Beecher 
giving a masterly exposition of the principles of 
true oratory. 

CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some peo- 
ple are accused of talking too much. What to 
say, just how and when to say it, is the general 


aim of this work. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert Leon- 
ard Coggins. Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwig- 
gins. ere is the cream of the funny stories, 
none objectionable. Mr. Dwiggins’ pictures add 
to the fun. 


EACH 50 CENTS 


READING AS A FINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. 
The directions and suggestions contained in this 
work will go far toward the attainment of this 
delightful and valuable accomplishment. 

SOCIALISM. By Charles H. O.in. Socialism is 
“in the air.” This book gives in a clear and in- 
teresting manner a complete idea of the economic 
doctrines taught by the leading socialists. 

JOURNALISM. By Charles H. Olin. What is 
news, how is it obtained, how handled, and how 
can one become a journalist? These questions 
are all answered. 

VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This 
book exposes the secrets of the art completely 
and shows how almost anyone may learn to 
“throw the voice” both near and far. Fully il- 
lustrated. 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. An excellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest and 
brightest conundrums, to which are added many 
Biblical, poetical, and French conundrums. 

MAGIC. By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible descriptions of all 
the well-known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, 
hats, cards, flowers, etc. Illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions given, anyone 
can readily learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. This 
volume contains an excellent collection of all 
kinds of games for amusement, entertainment 
and instruction. 

HOME GAMES. By George Hapgood, Esq. A 
splendid collection of conveniently indexed games 
with cards, pencil and paper, charades, action 
games, games of memory, and many novel sug- 
gestions for “forfcits.” 

BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Boston. 
An expert here explains how to play a game and 
win it, with every principle and play fully illus- 
trated. The book gives also the complete Laws 
of Bridge. 

WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. No 
whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can 
afford to be without the aid and support of 
Cavendish. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George Hap- 
good, Esq. With this book and two decks of 
cards anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour 
pass quickly. 

ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. What causes day and 
night, seasons and years, tides and eclipses? 
These, and a thousand other questions, are an- 
swered. Illustrated. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By 
_— MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of 

otany is here made as interesting as a fairy 
tale. Illustrated. 

FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor 
plants and flowers, those for window gardening, 
all about their selection, care, light, air, warmth, 
etc. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances and 1oo figures for the german. 
Illustrated. 

FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All the 
approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or coffee grounds. 

ASTROLOGY. By M. M. Macgregor. If you wish 
to know in what business you will succeed, or 
whom you should marry, you will find these and 
many other vital questions solved in this book. 

DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book 
presents the old traditions proved by time and 
the experience of famous Oriental, Celtic and 
early English observers. 

PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a 
little study of this fascinating science you can 
analyze your friend’s character, give useful ad- 
pr and find a way to success for yourself and 
others. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. Physiognomy 
as here explained shows how to read character, 
with every point explained by illustrations and 
photographs. ‘ 

GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Anyone 
who understands graphology can tell by simply 
examining your handwriting just what kind of a 
person you are. 

CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise your hat to a lady? Why do you al. 
ways offer the right hand? These and many 
other questions find answers here. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. This 
volume furnishes full and trustworthy informa- 
tion on the subject, and by means of it anyone 

. will be able to read character. Illustrated. ~ 
IVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW. By George Lewis. Contains complete 
information on such topics as the Monroe Doe. 
trine, Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition 
Treaties, etc. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes to 
the busy man and woman information on just 
such points as are likely to arise in everyday 
affairs. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nut- 
shell for people who need plain rules, and the 
reasons for them. arranged for quick use. 

STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shubert, 
The story of every opera usually performed in 
America, and biographical sketches of the com: 
posers. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A.M. All the classical allusions worth knowing, 
arranged so as to require little or no time in 
looking up. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of 
ancient times in concise and condensed form, 

THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials 
of dog keeping are given, from kennel to show- 
bench, and from biscuits to fleabane. [Illustrated 

CHICKENS. By A. T. Johnson. Illustrated. A 
book all about chickens, how to combat disease 
and vermin, how to feed and otherwise care for 
the growing brood. 

THE HORSE. By C. T. Davies. This book, based 
on the latest researches of veterinary science, and 
fully illustrated, gives complete information rela- 
tive to choosing and raising horses or anything 
pertaining to them. 

DAIRY FARMING. Dr. D. S. Burch, State Dairy 
Commissioner of Kansas. A practical and indis- 
pensable book for beginners. It contains full in 
formation on all phases of the subject. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. A complete his- 
tory of tke game, together with instructions for 
the selection of implements, and full directions 
for playing. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A. Flem- 
ing. A thousand and one “best ways” to pre- 
serve health, comfort and appearance. It has 
something for every member of the family. 

HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. By 
Walter V. Woods, M.D. This bcok tells what 
Health is, what makes it, what hurts it, and how 
to get it. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carrington. A 
practical, scientific discussion of human life and 
the means for prolonging it. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. War- 
wick. What to do in all kinds of accidents as 
well as in the first stages of illness, with a brief 
and simple statement of the human anatomy. 
Iilustrated. 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par- 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick, not 
only in the simple, but also in the more serious 
ailments. is 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you 
wish to install an electric door-bell, construct @ 
telephone, or wize a house, this volume will fur- 
nish the required information. Illustrated. 


The following titles are published in full red morocco leather, flexible, with the title in gold, and each 
book in a box. In this form they make very handsome gift books. Price, 90 cents each. 


Parlor Games 
Quotations 
Solitaire and Patience 


Conundrums 
Etiquette 


After-Dinner Stories 
Bridge, and How to Play It 
Business Letters Letter Writing 
Stories of the Operas Toasts 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 211 S. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
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The Curtain Lifted 
Upon the Drama 
of History 


The noted beauty, in the apex of her glory, 
concealed in a costly rug, obtains by this means 





iognomy an interview with the great Conqueror at a time 
laracter, when, together, they are the most famous couple 
ons and of the age. Dr. Lord seems to have found the 
Anyone key to the subtle character of the faithless 
y simply queen, and his interpretation is one of his master- 
ind of a pieces. The illustration is from his vivid study 
Why do of Cleopatra and the voluptuous era in which 
Pa ar she lived. 
man 
" aa No drama ever was more 

- sil; or crowded with human interest than 
ro brilliant this actual drama of the world’s un- 
ed. folding. No romance so pulsates with flesh and 
oe blood as this masterly story of real men and 
sy women. To read it is to feel the thrill of human 
tradition action, to build within one’s mind the abiding 

knowledge of history. No man or woman can 

a B know the present nor build for the future, without 
on just clear knowledge of the past. Here is a veritable A eta EFF ; 
eee library of history depicted with the charm of a CLEOPATRA OBTAINS AN INTERVIEW WITH CAESAR 


great narrator, Dr. John Lord. 


H. Cog. 


=| |BEACON LIGHTS of HISTORY 


soi 2 A New Idea in History Writing 


Dr. Lord discovered that there was one man, or in a few instances one woman, 








is, A.M. ° ° ° 
mans of who dominated his or her time or country to such an extent as to stand forth asa 
form, sun in the historic firmament around which all other personages, and the events 
—— | they controlled or influenced, revolved. He found that by a sort of natural law the 
s e ° ° A ee ¢ ° 
oltre pre-eminent man was the real key to the historic story, and in describing his per- 
ied A sonal relation to his surroundings the author was able to make a spirited picture of 
——_ the period. 
care for 
sal History Made Interesting as Brilliant Fiction 
iK, Dase +. % ° ° ° e . ° 
nee, and ; i A vivid, accurate, authoritative pen picture of the lives, the thoughts, the passions, 
ion rela the deeds of the great men and women who have made the world what we see it 
anything to-day, a fascinating narrative that grips the attention, charms the imagination, in- 
te Dairy spires noble impulses, entertains as though it were a romance, fills the storehouse of 
id indis- , the mind with the great events that have shaped the lives of men, nations and 
» full in dynasties. 
+. 
lete his Most Vivid World Hist E Writt 
lete his ost Viv or istory Ever Written 
irections Have you ever watched history’s procession from its starting point? Have you seen Egypt 
rearing her pyramids and other world wonders? Have you looked upon Assyria, Babylonia and 
\. Flem- ‘ Persia rising to their zenith, pour forth their radiance and then sink again into oblivion? Have 
to pre- you marked Greece, her chiseled temples crowning a thousand hills, her genius endowing the 
_It has world? Has Rome risen before you pre-eminent, her laws supreme, her army invincible, her sci- 
ence mature, and then under the fever of luxury sunk into decay? Have you lived through the 
cruelty of the middle ages? Have you thrilled over the romance of the age of chivalry? Have 
| you watched the ennobling influence of the Renaissance? Have you stood by as France re 
med bow ceived her baptism of blood? Have you seen that God-guided group of patriots draft the 
American Constitution? If you have not, then the pages of this work hold 
gton. A much in store for you. If you would quicken your pulse, enlarge your horizon, 
life and } cultivate your imagination, stimulate your patriotism, study the world’s story CUT OUT 
tt —Beacon Lights. MAR TODAY 
War- } 5 . ee 
| gy Great Price Concession to Current Opinion Readers This FREE Coupen 
1 a brief Owing to a special agreement we are fortunate in being able to offer John Quincy 
anatomy. Current Opinion readers “Beacon Lights of History” at such a low price Adams & Co. 
as to make it simply irresistible. We are not permitted to publish the 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
a 5 = price broadcast, but it will be promptly mailed to all sending the coupon. Please send free your 
SICK, No } handsome booklet ‘con- 
> serious | | 60-Page Illustrated Book—FREE ‘taining epecinen pages 
If you Time, labor, money have been spent—unstintingly— History,” pee: — =< 
struct @ : in the preparation of this book of sample pages, illus- plete table of contents, de 


~ fur. trations and text. No brief descriptive work of this scription of binding, samples of 

ed. sort can begin to do justice to “Beacon Lights. ” oe pate and details of your 
specia -rms. 

each but you will find it extremely interesting and ihe 

well worth having. Just fill out the coupon— 

now—so you may at least get an idea of the 


wonders of “Beacon Lights.” 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS & CO. 
BOSTON 
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The notices of books in this Department are 
designed not as critical reviews, but as_ brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 


Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 


Ancient Greece, by -H. B. Cotterill 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y.), is the 
first book in the “Great Nations Series,” 
to be published by the Stokes Company. 
This series tells the story of the progress 
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CURRENT OPINION 


from civilization to civilization in which 
rulers and wars were merely crises. The 
people’s customs, art and literature of the 
various ages—in fact, all the conditions 
of life and the development of civiliza- 
tion are considered at length, while the 
fortunes of dynasties and the strategy of 
battles are relegated to their proper place. 
History is presented as a rich study of 
human progress rather than a dry chron- 


icle. 
icle <i 

The Eagle's Talon, by Georges Ohnet 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.). This is 
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INSTONS 
CUMULATIVE 
@he up-to-date 


ENCYCLOPEDIA “—* 


Father Time is cutting the pages from your old-fashioned 
encyclopedia. It grows old and unreliable before you have had it six 
months. World leaders die, important explorations and discoveries are 
made, governments change, the useful sciences advance—yet on all 
these points your encyclopedia is silent or misleading. 


WINSTON’S CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Furnishes you with the latest information on every important topic, by 
means of a patented system of adding new material. Yet you can 
obtain Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia for a small fraction of the 
price of other encyclopedias. 


<i 
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Advantages Not Found in the Old-Fashioned, High-Priced Encyclopedias 
clopedia at any price—the topics are more easily found, 
the subject matter more easily read. 

Facts are stated in language easily understood. Color 
plates, diagrams, and photographs are used wherever 
desirable for clearness. 

Maps of every state in the Union and of every 
country in the world make this encyclopedia an up-to- 
date world atlas, 


Made for Americans—it gives thorough attention to 
American subjects. 

It is complete, compact, authentic—not merely a 
revision of older encyclopedias. , 

It’s editor-in-chief, Charles Morris, has had longer 
experience and greater success in editing works of this 
kind than any other living American. 

Typographically it isfar superior to any other ency- 
Every Home, Every Business Office, Every School, Needs This New Encyclopedia 

Leading educators, and business and professional men have adopted it and recommend it 
in preference to any other at any price. Adopted by Boston, Mass., and other city schools. 

J. H. Collins, State Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Ill., says: “Students will find this work one of the 
most helpful published.’’ 


H. M. Wixson, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo., says: “It seems to cover the entire 
range of human knowledge. Far more valuable to busy people than a voluminous edition would have been.” 


® For introductory purposes we are -making a special offer 
Special Offer and Easy Terms which is open only for a limited time, and which is sent 
only in a direct letter to those who mail the coupon. 10 vols. 5,600 pages. 40,000 subjects. 


Our Book “Up-to-Date Facts’’ FREE 2,750 illustrations, colored plates 


and maps. Covers the whole 

To those who mail the coupon NOW we will also send free range of human knowlege 

a handsomely-printed book—illustrated with numerous line etch- oe 
ings. half-tone engravings and colored plates and maps—and filled 

from cover to cover with interesting, instructive and useful facts 

on a wide variety of live subjects. It also explains Winston’s 

Cumulative Encyclopedia, and shows the value of this unique 

work to every man, woman and child who reads, writes and 

thinks. 


The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 
Largest American Book and Bible Publishers 
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an adaptation by Helen Meyer of the 
French novel by Georges Ohnet, entitled 
La Serre de l’Aigle. Napoleon is the 
dominant figure of the story, during an 
epoch of his zenithward ascent when there 
still seemed hope to arrest his fateful 
flight. Opposed to him are a band of 
Chouans, those reckless, devoted, in a 


‘large measure unscrupulous, but heed- 


lessly unselfish followers of a lost cause, 
whose stern fight and noble defeat is told 
interestingly through the pages of a story 
in which intrigue and conspiracy pre- 
dominate. The romance is not without 
tender touches, presenting the solicitude 
of a girl devoted to a man on whose head 
is set a price, and whose shelter of love 
is built, as it were, like the nest of some 
birds, within dangerous reach of the down- 
sweeping cataract. 
—t— 

The Anti-Alcohol Movement in Europe, 
by Ernest Gordon (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York). This is a comprehensive 
work which the author has prepared after 
years of study at first hand, and is now 
being issued here and in England by the 
publishers. This is the first systematic 
attempt that has been made to describe to 
Americans one of the two or three most 
important culture movements of our time. 

Kt 

The Biography of Florence Nightingale, 
by Sir E. T. Cook (The Macmillan Co., 
2 vols.). In the preparation of this work 
Sir Edward Cook has had access to the 
family papers, and so has been enabled 
to give, and to give for the first time, a 
full account of the life of Florence 
Nightingale. The author's aim has been 
to depict a character, as well as to record 
a career, and the biography will be found 
to possess a special significance as cor- 
recting and supplementing what Sir Ed- 
ward Cook describes as “a_ popular 
legend,” though only in the direction of 
enhancing the greatness of a noble life. 

et 

Home, the novel which has been ap- 
pearing anonymously in ‘The Century 
Magazine, will be published in book form, 
also anonymously, this month by The 
Century Co. (New York). The publish- 
ers, who, of course, know who wrote the 
book, are willing to tell this much—that 
the author has been a wanderer in many 
lands; and that he has known and felt 
the longing for home in every remote 
spot pictured in the book. 

—e— 

Things Mother Used to Make, by Lydia 
Maria Gurney (The Macmillan Co., New 
York). The author is a New England 
woman, who has, during her lifetime, 
tested in her own kitchen the greater 
part of the recipes included and which 
represent the best cookery of old New 
England days. Old-fashioned _ breads, 
cakes, candies, desserts, different ways of 
cooking eggs, fish, meats, various kinds 
of pickles, pies, preserves, puddings, sauces 
and soups, and different methods of pre- 
paring vegetables, are some .of the main 
topics which the author takes up. 

rar 

The George H. Doran Co. (New York) 
is publishing the first descriptive guide to 
South American countries ever issued. 
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The work, entitled The South American: 
Tour, is by Miss Annie M. Peck, of in- 
ternational fame as a mountain climber, 
with an introduction by John Barrett, 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union. The book, which is profusely 
illustrated, should be valuable both to- 
those who contemplate making the tour 
and to those who would gain while at 
home a closer acquaintance with the great 
nations at the south, from the authentic 
account of an observant and experienced 
traveler. 





“look it up in Nelson’s”’ 


The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, 
Scientists, Specialists and Scholars, when in 
want of Accurate and the Latest Information, 


LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S—THE WORLD’S GREATEST QUESTION ANSWERER 


NELSON’S is used as the standard authority by the Government Departments of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North and South America, and in all schools maintaining an academic 
department _in China, Japan, Australia, parts of South Africa and Europe, and in the Re- 
— of South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, etc., etc. Nelson’s is also the standard 

nglish Reference Work in Libraries, Universities, Colleges and Schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


— 
|X) LOO SS 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDI 
GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


THE COURT OF 
LAST RESORT. 


NELSON’S Research 
Bureau for Scientific Re- 
ports, Specific Information 
and Special Correspond- 
ence IS THE COURT 
OF LAST RESORT. 
These departments em- 
ploy specialists whose 
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Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertiliza- 
tion, by Jacques Loeb, member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search (The University of Chicago Press,. 
Chicago, $2.68 postpaid). This work pre- 
sents the first complete treatment of the 
subject of artificial parthenogenesis in 
English. Professor Loeb published four 
years ago a book in German, under the 
title Die chemische Entwicklungserregung 
des tierischen Eies. Mr. W. O. R. King, 
of the University of Leeds, England, 
translated the book into English, and the- 
translation has been revised, enlarged, and 
brought up to date by Professor Loeb. It 
gives, as the author says in the preface, 
an account of the various methods by 
which unfertilized eggs can be caused to- 
develop by physico-chemical means, and 
the conclusions which can be drawn from 

y 3 f them concerning the mechanism by which 
ia ane a J ny ong the spermatozoon induces development. 
formation FREE to Nel- Since the problem of fertilization is in- 
gens eeeerreere we ae timately connected with so many different 
CONSULT NELSON’S problems of physiology and pathology, the 
age tage | peg os bearing of the facts recorded and dis- 
sort. cussed in the book goes beyond the spe- 
The Great Reference System cial problem indicated by the title. 
that keeps up with you and —Le— 
you up with the times. The Mary Frances Story-Instruction 

Books, for Teaching Girls Useful Things 

in an Entertaining Way, consist of two 
volumes, The Mary Frances Sewing Book, 
and The Mary Frances Cook Book, by 
Jane Eayre Fryer (John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, first book, $1.50 net; post- 
paid, $1.70; second book, $1.20 net; post- 
paid, $1,35). The Sewing Book tells in 
the form of an entertaining story how the 
fairy “Thimble People” teach ‘Mary 
Frances” to sew. It teaches first the vari- 
ous stitches and their uses. Every turn 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 
WHY NELSON’S IS THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Because by means of Nelson’s Perfected and Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is kept always fresh and new. The Publishers furnish to all sub- 
scribers 250 or more revised or new pages each six months. You loosen the binder by 
simply turning that small nut, take out the obsolete pages, substituting and replacing the 
old ones with the new pages which contain the world’s happenings and activities of the 
past six months. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is five to ten years later than any 
other Reference Work. 


s 
Nelson’s Great Editorial Staffs 
Nelson’s maintains permanent Editorial 
Staffs. The Editor-in-Chief is Dr. John H. 
Finley, P::.D., LL.D., President of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and State 
Commissioner of Education. The Canadian 





Nelson’s Down to October, 1913 


Nelson’s contains the latest word on Food 
Adulteration; the Parcel Post (1913 Regula- 
tion); the impeachment of Governor Sulzer; 
Youn Shaih-Kai, the new President of China; 
Fuel; Gas Manufacture; Gas Engines; Gas 
Turbines; Labor Legislation; Mining, Irriga- 


Editor is William Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., 
Principal of McGill University, Montreal. 
The European Editor is Sir Edward Parrott, 
M.A., LL.D., F.E.1.S., of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, assisted by over twelve hundred of the 
greatest scholars, specialists, and writers in 
all parts of the world. 





tion, and Agriculture of the United States; 
the complete results of the Federal 1910 Cen- 
sus and Canadian 1911 Census (these statis- 
tics are not complete in any other Reference 
Work); the new 1913 Tariff Law and In- 
come Tax; and numerous subjects not to be 
found in any other Reference Work. 


of the needle is accurately described. 
Then it teaches how to use patterns—how 
to fold and cut material—how to piece it 
together—and how to bring into play all 


the progressive elements of sewing. The 
book includes a complete set of detachable 
patterns for doll-clothes. There are 300 
colored drawings. The Cook Book tells 
how Mary Frances wanted to learn to 
help her mother. This is also in story 
form, and gives recipes in the simplest, 
plainest words and describes every op- 
eration of preparing the dishes so clearly 
that even very small girls can understand 
them and follow them. The recipes are 
printed in the order of their simplicity; 
the easiest comes first, and by gradual 
steps, as experience gives confidence, the 
young reader is led to the preparation of 

Dept. 138 : the more difficult dishes. The book con- 
381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City tains seven full-page illustrations and 
L : "| there are original illustrations on every 

page. 





THE AUTHORITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Our salesmen are selling Nelson’s 
in all parts of the United States and Canada, China, Philippine Islands, South Africa, 
South and Central America, Australia, etc., etc. Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopedia and Research Bureau is now recognized as the greatest standard Inter- 


national Reference System throughout the civilized world. 
fore prepared a price list, stating the amount 381-385 Fourth Ave, | 
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“*L00K IT UP IN NELSON’S ”” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers since 1798 
Bibles, Hymnals, and Prayer Books 





We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to 
make an allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply Thos, Nelson & Sons | 
as part payment on Nelson’s. We have there- 08, Nelson & Sons 








Please send me 

_ portfolio contain- 

ing sample pages; 

the complete Tariff 

Law of 1913, giving old 

and new Rates, and the 

_ new Income Tax; also full 
information how, by easy 
monthly payments, I can own 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOP2EDIA. 
This incurs no obligation on my part. 
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THE NEXT FEATURE IN THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROGRAM—THE TREATMENT OF TRUSTS 


Speaking Gently to 
the Octopus. 

T last, after many years of con- 
flict with the trusts—lawsuits, 
investigations, | muckraking, 
stormy campaigns, lurid agi- 
tation, angry legislation—the 

nation suddenly finds itself, much to 
its surprise, entering into a new and 
almost incredible state of feeling. 
There is, in our financial and indus- 
trial atmosphere, for the first time in 
2a decade, something suave and bland, 
like the first hints that come to us 
of spring when the ice and snow are 
still visible on all sides. President Wil- 
son has spoken to the long-hunted oc- 
topus, patted it gently on its abhor- 
rent head, and lo! it begins, of its own 
volition, to uncoil one tentacle after 
another from the bodies of its victims. 
Ah, the power of a kind word, even 
upon such a goggle-eyed monster as an 
octopus, — especially when it has been 
driven into a corner! 


Dissolution of the Trusts 
by Moral Suasion. 


HESE are the tentacles that have 
Ty already begun to unwrap their 

coils from the body politic. The 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company announced last month that it 
would proceed at once to divorce it- 
self completely from the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, open its 
long distance and toll lines to the 
independent telephone companies, and 
divest itself of everything that savored 
of monopoly—satisfying, in short, every 
demand of the attorney-general. Ten- 
tacle number one. Then the banking 
house of J..P. Morgan Company made 
its announcement, Mr. Morgan resign- 
ing, in deference to “an apparent 
change in public sentiment,” from 


twenty directorates, Mr. Davison from 
four, Mr. Lamont from four, Mr. 
Porter from two; and this, it was an- 
nounced, was but a beginning. Tes- 
tacle number two. Then the New 
Haven railway system began to un- 
coil. It relinquishes its control of the 
Boston & Albany, of the Boston & 
Maine, of the various trolley systems, 
ef the Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company, of the Eastern 
Steamship Company and of the Maine 
Steamship Company; and it leaves to 
the interstate commerce commission 
to determine whether it shall relinquish 
its other steamship lines. Tentacle 
number three. Then the Atlantic Coast 
Line Company followed suit, announc- 
ing that it also had repented, and that 
its control of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis would be at once given up 
and the assets distributed. Tentacle 
number four. These announcements, 
coming in quick succession after Presi- 
dent Wilson’s words, when signing the 
currency bill, about the “constitution 
of peace,” and attended by the rush of 
national banks all over the country to 
accept the new currency system, have 
made a strong and favorable impres- 
sion. Even the soggy stock market 
took on a new tone and showed a dis- 
tinct tendency to rise and keep rising. 


Beginning of “An Era of 
Peace” in Industry. 
UST what plan will be evolved by 
J Congress for the treatment of 
trusts in response to President 
Wilson’s appeal is as yet uncertain. It 
is the opinion of James Creelman that 
this session will put the President’s con- 
trol of the Democratic majority in the 
Senate to a supreme test. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston 


Transcript takes a similar view. There 
is no doubt, he says, of the good in- 
tentions of the Democratic leaders and 
their desire to proceed carefully, in the 
spirit of the President’s utterances; 
but the difficulty will lie in “restraining 
the hotheads.” He writes: 


“There is a radical element in both 
House and Senate which is not likely to 
be so easily controlled at this stage of the 
session as it was during the tariff fight. 
Some of these gentlemen feel that no law 
is worth while unless it provides an easy 
way for sending to jail any man who has 
anything to do with so-called big business. 
Their purpose is rather to facilitate jail 
sentences than to clarify the law and 
make the path of progress of corporations 
easy.” 


The N. Y. Evening Post takes a 
hopeful view even of the hotheads. 
They furnish “no just reason for dis- 
quietude.” A _ rising spirit of con- 
servatism, it thinks, prevails in Wash- 
ington to-day, and the numerous tru- 
culent bills introduced are merely a 
pleasing little way the legislators have 
of notifying their constituents that 
they are keeping close watch of the 
Money Devil. “All classes,” says the 
Denver News, “except those inherently 
rebellious, are satisfied that a new era 
of peace has succeeded to the old era 
of animosity that had gripped the na- 
tion for the past dozen years.” 


Bills Before Congress 
to Define Restraint 
of Trade. 


UT if the storm is thus really 
B abating, the sea still runs high. 

The attorney-general had on his 
hands at the beginning of the new year 
52 cases under the Sherman law, 
handed down by his predecessor, and 
eight additional cases instituted by 
himself. The anti-trust bills in Con- 
gress are legion. Most of them are 
based on the assumption (which is 
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—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


strongly disputed) that the Supreme 
Court has virtually amended the Sher- 
man law making it forbid only “unrea- 
sonable” restraint of trade, and these 
bills are designated to extend the pro- 
visions to restraint of all kinds. If 
any combination controls more than 30 
per cent. of the trade in its particular 
line of merchandise it is to be pre- 
sumed to be in restraint of trade, ac- 
cording to the terms of one bill (Stan- 
ley’s). No corporation (with certain 
exceptions) shall be allowed to en- 
gage in interstate commerce if it owns 
stock in any other corporation, or if its 
surplus exceeds 50 per cent. of its cap- 
ital stock, or if all its stockholders do 
not have an equal right to vote, etc., etc., 
according to another bill (Williams’s). 
Anyone engaging in interstate com- 
merce shall be punished who, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, discriminates be- 
tween localities by selling at a lower rate 
in one than in another (excépt as justi- 
fied by transportation rates), according 
to another bill (Clapp’s). Other bills by 
La Follette, Bristow, Murdoch, Adam- 
son, Cummins, Henry, and Newlands 
add to the specifications of what a cor- 
poration vannot do. All these efforts 
to define “restraint of trade” the Wall 
Street Journal regards as_ hopeless. 
“Can anyone,” it asks, “state explicitly 
what giv’ 1 facts constitute contributory 
negligence? Has any one of the forty- 
eight state legislatures been able to 
frame a statute defining fraud? When 
they can do this, it will be .time for 
Congress to put on the statute book a 
definition of restraint of trade or com- 
petition that will apply, without pro- 
ducing chaos.” 


Why the Trust Question 
Is No Longer Acute. 


UT of this multiplicity of bills, 
no one can yet tell just what 
will finally emerge into law. 
But the best guess seems to be that 


an interstate trade commission will be 
one result, which shall supervize inter- 


state commerce, but shall not regulate 
prices; that interlocking of directorates 
shall be forbidden ; that injunctions may 
be obtained for violations of the anti- 
trust law by injured individuals as well 
as by the federal officials. Viewing the 
possibilities for litigation in the future 
the Toledo Blade remarks: “The lawyer 
who doesn’t spell Paradise A-m-e-r-i-c-a 
is manifestly of such ungrateful fiber 
that he ought to be disbarred.” But 
again it is a New York paper that 
gives us a hopeful view. The New 
York World asserts confidently that the 
trust situation has ceased to be acute. 
To the Omaha World -Herald’s sar- 
castic inquiry, “when did it all hap- 
pen?” the New York paper replies as 
follows : 


“The World-Herald will doubtless agree 
with.us that the promotion of trusts has 
ceased. Trust after trust has gone into 
voluntary dissolution. Wall Street has 
given up its monopolistic dream of cen- 
tralized control of all transportation and 
industry. What is still more important, 
the criminal practices by which the trusts 
were able to destroy competition and close 
the door of opportunity have been largely 
abandoned. Where they have not been 
the weapon of criminal prosecution is al- 
ways at hand. 

“The privilege of ignoring the Sher- 
man law can no longer be purchased in 
the open market by campaign contributions 
to any political organization, for Hanna- 
ism is dead. 

“The supremacy of government has 
been established over private capital. The 
revision of the tariff has demonstrated 
the weakened political power of the in- 
dustrial trusts and their financial allies in 
the army of privilege.” 


In addition, the new currency bill, the 
World feels sure, by checking stock- 
gambling and the centralization of re- 
serve funds in Wall Street, and by the 
wider distribution of the nation’s finan- 
cial power, “will help vastly in pre- 
venting the trust question from ever 
again becoming acute.” 


The President’s Special 
Message Last Month. 

N the special message which was 
| delivered by the President to Con- 

gress last month, he asks for legis- 
lation preventing the interlocking of 
directorates, as anticipated, but goes 
farther and suggests that where any 
one owns a controlling stock interest in 
companies that ought to be independent 
of each other, he be compelled by law 
to elect in which company he shall ex- 
ercise the right to vote, forfeiting the 
right thereby to vote in other com- 
panies. He calls for an interstate trade 
commission, also as anticipated, but 
emphasizes the fact that it should not 
make terms with monopoly but should 
simply furnish advice, definite guidance 
and information—be “an indispensable 
instrument of information and public- 
ity.” He emphasizes the need of hold- 
ing individuals, rather than the cor- 
poration itself, responsible for future 
violations of law. But more remark- 
able than any of these suggestions is 
the assumption that runs through the 
message fhat practically the whole busi- 
ness world is now “frankly and honor- 
ably yielding” to the force of public 
opinion adverse to monopoly and is en- 
deavoring to conform to it. “No meas- 
ures of sweeping or novel change,” he 
thinks, “are necessary”; for “the aver- 
age business man is convinced that the 
ways of liberty are also the ways of 
peace and the ways of success as well; 
and at last the masters of business on 
the great scale have begun to yield 
their preference and purpose, perhaps 
their judgment also, in honorable sur- 
render.” 


Assailing Recent Trust Dis- 
solutions as Shams. 

MONG the more radical elements 
the storm clouds are gathering 

for a fierce assault upon the new 
treatment of the trusts by moral sua- 
sion. We find, for instance, Senator 
La Follette speaking bitterly of the 
plan of settling affairs out of court as 
altogether ineffective, a delusion and a 
cheat. Says the Senator, in his weekly : 


“It is interesting to note the assurances 
of President Vail of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company that in the 
‘dissolution’ agreed upon with the Attor- 
ney-General, ‘there will not be the slightest 
need for realignment of the organization 
of either concern’ and ‘when they draw 
apart each will carry with it as perfect an 
organization as when the two entered into 
mutual relations. Isn’t this monopoly- 
smashing with a vengeance? 

“Other trusts are indicating a willing- 
ness to take down their combination signs 
and place the old corporation names over 
the doors in order to have ‘everything 
regular on its face.’ Then they will go on 
doing business in the good old way and 
the people will continue to pay the com- 
bination prices. 

“The public has waited patiently for 
some word from the Attorney-General’s 





office on the New Haven case. No bolder 
raid on the anti-trust law was ever exe- 
cuted than that of the New Haven. Is it 
possible that the government will also 
settle with this criminal out of court?” 


Since that was written the New 
Haven case has been settled out of 
court and another blast from the Sena- 
tor is in order. The Lewiston Jour- 
nal (Prog.) takes a similar view of 
what it terms gentlemen’s agreements. 
“The Wilson administration,” it as- 
serts, “stands for dissolving the trusts 
and allowing them to operate under 
gentlemen’s agreements, through which 


THE RAID ON THE CIVIL SERVICE LAWS 


Standard Oil in 1913 cut $110,000,000 
of melons.” In this “startling co- 
partnership” it sees conclusive evi- 
dence that the administration, in an 
evil hour, has gone to pieces as that of 
Buchanan did. It says: “In effecting 
a gentlemen’s agreement with Big 
Business, to substitute autocratic prices 
and the will of High Finance for costly 
litigation, the Wilson administration 
surrenders wholly to those plutocrats 
whose genius for the political bargain 
counter has been the malign influence 
on American politics since March 4, 
1909.” 





The Globe-Democrat says it is one thing you 
can say for ragtime—it’s copied from nothing in 
Europe. We are inclined to think it is some- 
thing you can say for Europe.—Houston Post. 


“American women are the worst cooks in the 
world,” says Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. But Dr. 
Wiley should remember that he is a very recent 
bridegroom.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


The principal contest in the State of New 
York seems now to be between Boss Murphy 
and Boss Barnes as to which can resist being 
reformed the longest.—Philadelphia Star. 


The Hon. Bill Flinn, of Pittsburgh, offers a 
prize for a Bull Moose hymn. We thought that 
the Colonel was the Bull Moose hymn.—Roch- 
ester Post Express. 





THE THUD OF THE SPOILSMAN’S AX IS 
HEARD IN WASHINGTON 


Congress and the 
Spoils Hunters. 

INCE Congress was called in 

extra session last spring three 

measures of urgent importance 

have been dealt with: the gen- 

eral deficiency bill, the tariff 
bill, the currency bill. In each case 
Congress has affixed a “rider” to the 
bills, exempting federal employees from 
the application of the civil service law. 
In the income tax annex to the tariff 
bill, the deputy collectors were exempted 
from competitive tests; then the em- 
ployees of marshals and collectors were 
made exempt; then, in the currency bill, 
at the close of the long discussion, a 
rider was inserted and adopted in the 
Senate, the Vice-President casting the 
deciding vote, exempting all employees 
of the federal reserve board from civil 
service rules. Now it is announced 
that the first of the regular appropria- 
tion bills to reach completion, the postal 
bill, aggregating over 306 millions, has 
a similar rider affixed, which will ex- 
empt some 2,400 assistant postmasters. 
In other words, every piece of legis- 
lation that the present Congress has so 
far matured has contained a section de- 
signed to prevent the application of the 
civil service laws to the new employees 
provided for. The cumulative effect of 
all this has become very painful to 
many supporters of the administration. 
“There is manifest in Congress,” re- 
marks the N. Y. Times, “a determined 
tendency gradually to break down the 
merit system and to open the way to 
restore the old, bad spoils system.” 


A Head-On Collision Due 
Between the President 
and Congress. 


OW the national platform of the 
Democratic party, which the 
President has taken as the char- 

ter to which the administration is bound 


to adhere, contains this by no means 
uncertain declaration: 


“The law pertaining to the civil service 
should be honestly and rigidly enforced to 
the end that merit and ability shall be the 
standard of appointment and promotion, 
rather than service rendered to a political 
party.” 


As these different bills have come be- 
fore the President in succession for his 








gi 





signature, he has explained that as his 
powers over the appointments referred 
to remain unimpaired he can render 
these particular riders harmless. He 
has accordingly signed the bills, -pro- 
testing against the custom of enacting 
such legislation in the form of riders, 
and expressing anew his allegiance to 
the civil service laws. It seems ap- 
parent that a head-on collision is about 
due, if Congress persists in its attempt 
to pass the rider—the fourth of its kind 
—to the postal appropriations bill. The 
rider reads as follows: 















“That hereafter any assistant postmas- 
ter who may be required by law or by 
authority or direction of the Postmaster- 
General to execute a bond to the Post- 
master-General to secure faithful perform- 
ance of official duty may be appointed by 
said Postmaster-General, who may re- 
quire such bond, without regard to the 
provisions of an act of Congress entitled 
‘An Act to Regulate and Improve the 
Civil Service of the United States’ ap- 
proved Jan. 16, 1883, and amendments 
thereto, and the Postmaster-General shall 
have power to revoke the appointment of 
any assistant postmaster and appoint his 
successor at his discretion without regard 
to the act, amendments, rules, or regula- 
tions aforesaid.” 

















Previous riders referred to positions 
created by new legislation. This one 
refers to positions already in existence 
and now under the operation of the 
civil service law. “It is understood,” 
says one Washington correspondent, 
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—Macauley in N. Y. World 
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“that the skids are greased for 
rushing this bill through both 
houses.” 


First Note of Open De- 
fiance of the President. 


PROTEST AGAINST this 
A “spoilsmen’s rider” to the 
postal bill was made before 
the postal committee by Post- 
master General Burleson. It was 
of no avail. It is now reported 
that the President has quietly 
notified the Democratic leaders 
that he will not sign the bill 
with the rider attached. This has 
brought forth from Congressman 
Moon, chairman of the postal 
committee of the house, the first 
note yet heard in the lower house 
of open defiance of the President. 
“This committee is not here,” said 
Mr. Moon, “to bow to the will of 
the President or the Postmaster- 
General. No domination by the 
Postmaster-General nor threat of 
veto from the President ought to 
swerve us from the course we 
believe to be right.” He went 
on to assert that the government 
is being consolidated “on the 
theory of ultimate supreme power 
under a system of federalistic domina- 
tion and construction of the Constitu- 
tion.” The civil service laws he seems 
to hold responsible for this tendency. 
All that is necessary to make a mon- 
archy of this republic, he assured Con- 
gress, is to extend those laws to Con- 
gress, the President and his cabinet. 
Already, he went on to say, our diplo- 
matic service has become “a super- 
fluous appendage to a republic.” Those 
in the consular service are covered by 
the civil service rules, and:the ambas- 
sadors are now selected from wealthy 
men and ieaders of society only, con- 
stituting a “gang of political reprobates 
and society degenerates that we ought 
to wipe out of existence.” 


A Test of Mr. Wilson’s 

Civil Service Principles. 
OW Mr. Moon is vouched for 
by the N. Y. Times (whose 


proprietor is also a Tennessee 
man), as of high character, entire sin- 
cerity and unusual ability. But why, it 
asks, does he not have the courage of his 
convictions and formulate his views not 
in a rider to an appropriation bill but 
in a separate bill, which will stand or 


fall on its own merits? He talks of 
dictation from the President. What, 
asks the Times, is a rider but dictation 
by Congress to the President? If this 
bill passes, with the rider attached, it 
will be “the most direct possible test of 
Mr. Wilson’s firmness and of his prin- 
ciples.” The Baltimore Sun, a stanch 
supporter of the administration, thinks 
“no decent explanation” can be made 
of this rider. Some explanation, if not 
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tiously referred to by ‘Dr. Eliot 
are the cause of almost as much 





‘TO LAUGH AT US MEANS DEATH 


—Rogers in N. Y. Herald. 


excuse, could be made of the previous 
assaults on the merit system, but not of 
this: “No one but a spoilsman can favor 
such a change, and in a time like this, 
when the parcel post has been added 
to the Post Office Department, and it is 
proposed to add the telephone systems 
of the country, it is outrageous that 
even the suggestion should be made.” 
As matters now stand, the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post points out, the assistant post- 
masters are the sole guarantee, in 
offices of the first and second class, 
of efficiency and experience through 
changing party régimes. 


Civil Service Reform and 
the Diplomatic Service. 


UT this is not the full extent of 
the assault already made upon 
the merit system. Ex-President 

Eliot of Harvard, who is now president 
of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, calls attention to a number of 
cases occurring in the diplomatic serv- 
ice. To the administration as a whole 
he pays cordial tribute. “No advent,” 
he says, “of a national administration 
which involved the transfer of power 
from one party to another has ever oc- 
curred in which the principles of civil 
service reform have been so generally 
observed by the incoming administra- 
tion.” In the diplomatic service, how- 
ever, he finds that “several of the ap- 
pointments of obscure men to diplo- 
matic posts have seemed to the public 
to be made in payment of political 
debts; but the public attributes these 
not to the President but to the Secre- 
tary of State.” The cases thus cau- 


a 


angry comment as that provoked 
by the course of Congress. The 
N. Y. Evening Post’s Washing- 
ton correspondent makes up a lis* 
of twenty-two appointments of 
ambassadors and ministers made 
by the present administration, and 
gives the records in each case of 
the man appointed and the man 
displaced. The list, says the Post 
editorially, “is absolutely damn- 
ing”: 

“Taking up a score of the changes 
made in the less important lega- 
tions, we find case after case where 
special knowledge and long experi- 
ence have been cavalierly thrust 
aside to make room for men nearly 
every one of whom is absolutely 
without any diplomatic training, and 
most of whom can have demon- 
strated their fitness only on the 
Russian theory of having displayed 
such extraordinary skill in con- 
cealing their fitness.” 


Diplomacy as a Career 
“Strangled in its Cradle.” 


HAT appears to be a 
\) y, careful effort to set forth 

Mr. Bryan’s own views 
as to diplomatic appointments is made 
by the correspondent quoted above. 
Mr. Bryan, we are told, has no in- 
tention of disturbing the secretaries of 
legation, now covered, together with 
the consular appointments, by the 
civil service laws. But he does not 
feel that the principles of civil service 
reform any more than the laws, ex- 
tend to ministers and ambassadors. 
They should be “in sympathy with 
the administration under which they 
serve.” But what comfort will it 
be, asks the Evening Post, to the 
secretaries of legation, who have, by 
competitive examinations, entered seri- 
ously upon a diplomatic career, to 
know that the moment they become effi- 
cient enough to be appointed ministers 
they will “expose their necks to the 
spoilman’s ax”? The hope of opening 
at last a permanent career in American 
diplomacy, which was begun in Roose- 
velt’s administration and continved in 
Taft’s, seems thus “to be wantonly 
strangled in its cradle.” The same 
paper goes on to say: 


“Mr. Bryan has nothing but contempt 
for the efforts made during the past ten 
years to do a little to remove the ancient 
reproach from the American diplomatic 
service. If our Ministers go on being a 
butt in foreign countries; if they are the 
ridicule of the diplomatists of other na- 
tions and the shame of Americans travel- 
ing abroad; if they are not able to speak 
any language except English, and that 
often ungrammatically; if they are un- 
couth and incompetent—all this does not 
trouble Mr. Bryan in the least, provided 
that their ‘political affiliations’ are what he 
would have them.” 





A NEW 


President Wilson’s alleged reluctance to take 
over the telegraph and telephone systems is 
probably due to his inexperience as a _ wire- 
puller.—Knoxville Sentinel. 


If it’s any encouragement to Dr. Anna Shaw, 
we would like to inform her that we're not 
going to pay any income tax either.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


So the great house of Morgan has concluded 
to cease interlocking in its directorate depart- 
ment for the present. The time may actually 
come when a Wall Street establishment will open 
business with prayer every morning.—Houston 
Post. 


ERA DAWNS IN AMERICAN BANKING 


Signing the currency bill with gold pens should 
not be construed as a hit at Mr. Bryan.—Louis- 
ville Evening Post. 


Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin declares that not 
ten men in the national house who voted for 
the currency bill understood its fundamental 
principles. But this is probably only another 
way of saying that there whence 
reliable information might had.— 
Knoxville Sentinel. 


is a source 
have been 


The price of eggs has risen to a point where 
the Morgan firm has been driven to try whether 
the process of unscrambling may not, after all, 
be practicable.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





GETTING READY TO LAUNCH THE NEW 
CURRENCY SYSTEM 


A New Era in American 
Banking. 

EADING of many papers dis- 
closes the fact that at least 
three “new eras” in American 
history have been inaugurated 
in the last ten months, which 

is “going some.” When Mr. Wilson 
took his place as President a “new era” 
was inaugurated. The passing of the 
tariff bill ushered in another. The third 
came with the enactment of the cur- 
rency bill two days before Christmas. 
There are numerous observers who as- 
sure us of that fact. The Springfield 
Republican, which usually chooses its 
words with care, tells us the new law 
is “universally acclaimed as epochal in 
its economic significance.” That word 
“universally” takes in even the New 
York bankers; and, sure enough, we 
find Paul M. Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company, asserting that “there can 
be no doubt that the enactment of this 
legislation will inaugurate a new era in 
the history of banking in the United 
States.” Now a new era is not neces- 
sarily a better era; but in this case it 
is hailed as both. Mr. Warburg finds 
reasons for being “profoundly grate- 
ful.” President James B. Forgan, of 
the First National of Chicago, agrees 
with him. After sharp criticism of the 
bill in its various stages, Mr. Forgan 
finds that, in its final form, it “contains 
the big desirable provisions needed in 
our banking system.”, The Philadelphia 
Ledger is another journal that sees in 
the new bill “a distinct epoch in Amer- 
ican banking,”—one as radical as Napo- 
leon’s founding of the present great 
bank of France or the establishment 
of the Reichsbank of Germany under 
Bismarck’s eye. 


Senator La Follette Grows 
Sarcastic. 


S a musical harmony is at times 
accentuated by a discord, so Sena- 
tor La Follette and a few others 

accentuate the political harmony that 
the new year seems to have ushered in 
over the new currency system. The 
Senator from. Wisconsin is caustic and 
sarcastic. In his weekly paper he calls 
the new law, in large black type, “A 
STUFFED CLUB,” and intimates that 


He 


it is part of a great bunco game. 
says of it: 

“There was just a fine assortment of 
weli-fed prosperous bankers commis- 
sioned by the new currency law to find 
and slay the Money Dragon. And they 
have destroyed it. That is, they will de- 
stroy it—later. 

“It was a great piece of statesman- 
ship; this idea of turning the job of de- 
stroying the monster that controls capital 
and enslaves credit over to the bankers. 
They know its habits and its haunts. 
Watch them crush it! 

“My, but it will be a hot hunt! The 
Morgan and Standard Oil interests will 
lead it. Their allies in Washington, 
3oston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco will be invited to join the party. 
And they will come in. And the other 
bankers will come in. It will be thrilling! 

“And when it is all over, money will 
be easy—so easy; and credit will be free 
—and easy too. Don’t you think?” 


FOR U. S. CONTROLLER, JOHN SKELTON 
WILLIAMS 


The controller of the United States will be a 
member of the new federal reserve board, which 
will administer the national bank system of 
the country as created by the new law. Mr. 
Williams has been a banker in Richmond, Va., 
twenty-seven years, and was for five years presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
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The New Currency and 
the “Money Trust.” 

HE Senator’s irony is due to the 

fact that, by giving the bankers 

the right to acquire stock in the 
reserve banks, and giving them choice 
of six and the government of but three 
of the directors of the reserve banks, “a 
bankers’ ownership and a bankers’ con- 
trol at the vital point in the whole 
plan” are established and the Wilson 
administration thus becomes “sponsor 
for a system that legalizes this monop- 
oly of banking power.” The Senator 
was among the very first who 
gunning for the “money trust.” It is 
apparent that he does not regard the 
hunt as Senator Bristow, of 
Kansas, speaks to much the same effect. 
The bill he regards—at least in the 
heat of debate—as “drawn in the inter- 
est of the banks.” The Tran- 
script, which is conservative and not in 
key with either of these two Senators, 
is equally scornful of the new law, tho 
for different reasons. The 
the Transcript thinks, no parallel; it 
abounds in the possibilities of “insidi- 
ous inflation”; it forces the banks to 
subscribe, but leaves them “practically 
voiceless”; it retains the greenback 
circulation and adds “an unlimited issue 
of government notes”; and it contains 
“only a purely academic declaration of 
loyalty to the gold standard.” It is 
obvious that Senator La Follette and 


went 


over. 


Joston 


law has, 


the Transcript can not both be right. 


Distributing Bouquets 
Because of the Cur- 
rency Legislation. 

HUTTING our ears to these dis- 

cordant notes, which are singular- 

ly infrequent now that the bill has 
been passed, but to which the Repub- 
lican party, by its nearly solid vote 
against the bill in the Senate, reserves 
the right to add as occasion occurs, we 
find that there is glory enough being 
distributed to go all the way around. 
President Wilson, of course, comes in 
for the major part of it. The N. Y. 
World says he has accomplished the 
impossible. He has done in nine 
months what no one but a fool would 
have predicted two years ago could 
have been done by a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic Congress in four 
years’ time. The Springfield Repub- 
lican finds in his success with this bill 
“a phenomenal achievement.” His own 
party leaders believed last summer that 
he had blundered in insisting on a new 
currency law and that the effort to sup- 
ply it would split the party and end in 
failure. Yet here, the Republican goes 
on to say, is the result: 


“What the Republican party was un- 
able to accomplish in the days of its 
greatest power under McKinley and 
Roosevelt, the long-despised Democracy, 
permeated for years with Bryanism, has 
actually done within the first ten months 
of the administration of Woodrow Wil- 


” 


son. 
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RETURN OF THE HOSTILES 


AND I USED 


—Macauley in N. Y. World 


More notable still is the tribute of the 
N. Y. Tribune, now as always Repub- 
lican. It says: 


“The Democratic party has drawn 
steadily nearer to sound finance, until, in 
the last hours of the Senate debate and 
in conference, defects in the adminis- 
tration bill which Senator Root pointed 
out were cured. President Wilson has 
brought his party out of the wilderness 
of Bryanism. It has been a great exhi- 
bition of leadership.” 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Aldrich Blush Together. 


UT President Wilson is not the 
B only recipient of bouquets. The 

N. Y. Evening Post, which re- 
gards the bill as “one of the most re- 
markable achievements in sound con- 
structive legislation of our time,” pays 
handsome tribute to Carter Glass for 
his “unswerving course” sin disregard 
of the fads and fancies urged by in- 
fluential men, his “unfailing tact” and 
his “thoro knowledge of the subject.” 
It also finds that ex-Senator Aldrich 
is entitled to by no means the least of 
the credit. There are, the Post ob- 
serves, sections of the law copied nearly 
verbatim from the Aldrich bill for the 
simple reason that they could not be 
improved on. It was his general theory 
and framework that furnished the basis 
for the new bill, which, however, in its 
new form, is “distinctly superior” to the 
Aldrich bill. Nor is Mr. Bryan neg- 
lected. “Without his powerful political 
aid,” says the Springfield Republican, 
“the new law would have been utterly 
impossible at this time,” for it was he 
who kept Southern and Western Popu- 
listic Democrats in line, particularly in 
the House. Commenting on this sup- 
port given by Mr. Bryan, the N. Y. 
Tribune finds vast reason for satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Wilson has knocked Mr. 
Bryan, we are told, “into a cocked hat,” 
and the latter hasn’t found it out yet: 


“Mr. Wilson has taken the party but 
recently owned by Mr. Bryan and with 
Mr. Bryan’s passive assistance has made 
it vote for what is substantially a sound 
money bill. He has had it slay openly 
Mr. Bryan’s pet idea of a guarantee of 
bank deposits and his inflationist notion 
of using notes as reserves for notes. That 
gives a measure of his own and his 
party’s new freedom. ... There must be 
encouragement for business in the spec- 
tacle presented by Mr. Bryan after nine 
months in office. The President is the 
absolute mastet of his party. That rep- 
resents salutary progress toward safety 
for business, if not the assurance of it 
which in its present mood it seeks.” 
N than eight nor more than twelve 

federal reserve banks are to be 
established, each one with a capital of 
not less than four millions, all the large 
cities of the country have entered into 
a contest that bids fair to throw the 
Olympic contests into the shade. These 
cities and their tributary districts are 
to be selected by the secretary of the 
treasury (McAdoo), the secretary of 
agriculture (Houston), and the new 
controller (Williams) whose nomina- 
tion has just been confirmed; but their 
selection is to be passed upon by the 
first federal reserve board. The sum of 
$100,000 is appropriated for this pre- 
liminary work, and in a special car, 
equipped with secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, filing cabinets, etc., Secretary Mc- 
Adoo and Secretary Houston are mak- 
ing a round of the cities, canvassing 
their claims and listening to their ap- 
peals — what the New York Sun calls 
a “self-conceived mission of stirring 
up controversy and sectional strife.” 
New York is striving for a large 
bank that will take in all New Eng- 
land, New York State, Pennsylva- 


American Cities in a 
New Sort of Marathon 
Race. 


OW that it is settled that not less 


TO HAVE TO EAT THISTLES 
—Macauley in N. Y. World 


nia, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, and perhaps Delaware, leaving 
nothing but branches for Washington, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Each of these four cities is 
calling for a federal reserve bank of 
its own. New Orleans and Atlanta are 
rivals for another of the banks if, as is 
likely, but one goes to the Southeast. 
Richmond is contending with Baltimore. 
San Francisco is reasonably sure of 
one, but Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle are contending with each other 
for a second one on the Pacific coast. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis are said to be 
pulling together for one of the banks. 


Locating the Federal 
Reserve Cities. 


WO factors must be considered in 
7 locating the federal reserve banks 

—geography and “the customary 
course of trade.” If all the national 
banks come into the system, the aggre- 
gate capital of the federal reserve banks 
will be at least $53,450,000—that is to 
say three per cent. of their aggregate 
capital ($1,056,000,000) and surplus 
($725,000,000) ; and at most it would 
be $106,900,000, or six per cent. Ar- 
ranging the nine largest cities in the 
order of the aggregate capital and sur- 
plus of their national banks, we have 
the following list: 


New York, $249,000,000; Chicago, $60,- 
000,000; Philadelphia, $65,000,000; Pitts- 
burgh, $53,000,000; Boston, $45,000,000; 
San Francisco, $43,000,000; St. Louis, 
$32,000,000; Cincinnati, $20,000,000; Bal- 
timore, $20,000,000. 


If the amount of capital were the sole 
determining influence, the eight reserve 
cities would have to be selected from 
these nine; but that would give not a 
single reserve bank farther south than 
St. Louis and but one west of the 
Mississippi. The nine next largest 





cities arranged in the same way, count- 
ing St. Paul and Minneapolis as one, 
are: 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, $19,000,000; 
Cleveland, $13,000,000; Kansas City, $11,- 
000,000; Washington, $10,000,000; Mil- 
waukee, $9,000,000; New Orleans, $8,000,- 
000; Louisville, $8,000,000; Indianapolis, 
$8,000,000; Los Angeles, $8,000,000. 


If the selection of reserve cities is made 
entirely from these two lists, Denver, 
Seattle and Portland will all be left out 
in spite of their geographical claims. 
If the annual bank clearings of the dif- 
ferent cities is taken as a sole guide, 
the eight cities to be selected would be: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco and Kansas City. This again 


WAKING UP OVER ALASKA 


would leave the South without a re- 
serve bank and would place no reserve 
bank between Kansas City and San 
Francisco—a distance of 1500 miles. 
As each reserve bank is to fix the dis- 
count rate for its region, to pass upon 
the commercial paper accepted for re- 
discount, and to issue treasury notes 
when conditions warrant them, the im- 
portance of a reserve bank, not, indeed, 
for each particular city, but for each 
commercial district of the country, be- 
comes evident. New York’s claim for 
one very large bank is based chiefly 
upon her needs for foreign commerce. 
In 1913 her foreign commerce aggre- 
gated over two and one-third billions, 
that of all the rest of the country 
amounting to only a quarter of a billion 
more. 





The destruction of the White House mint bed 
removes the last vestige of hope for a recon- 
ciliation between President Wilson and Marse 
Henry Watterson.—Boston Transcript. 


A “liberal Republican” is evidently one with 
a heart big enough to accommodate two parties 
at the same time.—Washington Post. 


Use of roller skates by Chicago post-office clerks 
might be imitated by Congressmen, but skids 
would be better.—Wall Street Journal. 


The announcement that the government has 
“planted” some 876,954,654 fish eggs this season 
arouses a feeling of hope that some day science 
will succeed in crossing the barnyard hen with 
the shad.—Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Cook has abandoned his European lecture 
tour—can’t stand that hard winter they're having 
over there.—Boston Transcript. 


In a recent test Marconi talked 1,300 miles. 
What a man for Congress!—Los Angeles Times. 





DEVELOPING THE NATION’S TREASURE 
HOUSE IN ALASKA 


The Growth of Our In- 
sular Possessions. 


CCORDING to the National Ge- 
ographical Society, the United 


States possesses exactly 8,000 
islands outside our continental 
area, and these islands have a 


population of ten millions. What our 
insular possessions may develop into in 
the next half century—if we keep them 
all that long—may be dimly appre- 
hhended from figures the same society 
made public last month. The com- 
merce of our islands exceeds $300,000,- 
000 a year, which is more than the 
United States had prior to 1850. The 
American capital invested aggregates 
nearly $400,000,000. And we have 
hardly begun to develop these insular 
possessions. Porto Rico, for instance, has 
been in our hands but fifteen years. It 
had, when we took it, but one good road, 
its length being forty miles. To-day it 
has about 1,000 miles of good roads. 
Its production of sugar has increased 
from 65,000 to 365,000 tons, and its for- 
eign commerce from twenty to nearly 
one hundred millions. As another in- 
stance, Hawaii has been in our hands 
but thirteen years. In that time its as- 
sessed values of property have increased 
50 per cent., its sugar crop more than 
100 per cent., its deposits in banks of 
discount 200 per cent., and its deposits 
in saving-banks 300 per cent. The 
commercial and industrial progress in 
the Philippines has shown similar rapid 
growth, but under near free trade the 
prospects for the future promise to 
eclipse easily the past. Cuba, under 


American protection, is rolling up 
wealth, and the Dominican Republic, 
with her finances supervised by Amer- 
icans, is climbing rapidly up the hill 
of prosperity. But Alaska—there is a 
different story to tell! 


Our Largest Body of 
Unused and Neg- 
lected Land. 


LL these groups of islands whose 
fenton is going on so hope- 
fully are populated for the most 

part by alien peoples. Alaska is popu- 
lated largely by Americans. We have had 
possession nearly half a century. Yet 
Alaska contains to-day less than 40,000 
white inhabitants, and is described by 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his re- 
cent report, as “the largest body of un- 
used and neglected land in the United 
States.” It is one-fifth the size of the 
United States, yet “contains less than a 
thousand miles of anything that can be 
called a wagon road.” The only con- 
structive piece of work ever done for 
Alaska by our government was the im- 
portation some years ago of reindeer 
for the benefit of the Esquimos on the 
shores of the Arctic Sea! We have 
given to Alaska for 46 years “the most 
casual concern,” yet its mines, fisheries 
and furs alone have added to our 
wealth the grand sum of $500,000,000. 
In its southeastern part is to be found 
a climate more temperate and more 
equable—we are still following Secre- 
tary Lane’s report—than that in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Even in the northern 
part the climate is a kindlier one than 
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that in Stockholm or St. Petersburg. 
It has already proved to be a treasure- 
house of wealth, yet it has to-day, after 
46 years, only “a few inconsiderable 
stretches of railroad,” all of which, 
with one exception, “terminate either 
in the wilderness or at a private in- 
dustry.” Why, asks Secretary Lane, 
has Alaska not been developed? “The 
frank answer,” he goes on to say, “is 
that we did not realize until within a 
few years that it is worth developing.” 
Since the discovery we have been af- 
frighted lest it should be exploited 
without regard to public interests, and 
we have been waiting to make up our 
minds what to do about it. 


Agricultural Riches 
in Alaska. 


LASKA, says the Washington 
Aves furnishes “the most striking 

example of the blighting effect 
of false conservation. ... The gov- 
ernment has been standing over 
Alaska, warning investors away and 
yet refusing to invest a single dollar 
out of the public treasury for the de- 
velopment of that rich land.” Out in 
Montana recently a tract of land con- 
taining 7,000 homesteads was thrown 
open and there were 46,000 applicants 
for registration. Alaska, it is esti- 
mated, has fifty millions of acres suit- 
able for homesteads. Everywhere we 
hear the cry of the high cost of living, 
and especially of the high cost of meat. 
There is a scarcity of beef, pork and 
mutton, and we are looking to Argen- 
tina to replenish our supply. Yet, says 
the Detroit News: 


“In the Susitna valley alone [in Alaska] 
is to be found a spread of half-wooded 
prairie equal in extent to the states of 
Iowa and Kansas, or nearly so. In this 
valley the succulent native grasses grow 
to the height of a horse’s back, and horses 
abandoned there in the fall have been 
found fat as butter in the spring. It is 
predicted that time will see this valley one 
of the greatest cattle-producing sections 
of the United States.” 


There are other valleys of the same 
sort. Not only has Alaska vast unde- 
veloped resources of copper, gold, coal, 
iron, zinc, oil, timber and fish, but its 
agricultural possibilities seem to be 
very alluring. Undeveloped resources 
make a strong appeal to imaginative 
writers, and there has been a great 
deal of bubble-blowing in regard to 
Alaska’s wealth. One magazine writer 
goes up in the air over the two tril- 
lion tons of finest coal which, he as- 
sures us, are waiting there for the pick 
and drill. But twenty expeditions into 
the interior made by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey do not leave us wholly 
dependent upon imaginations of the 
Colonel Sellers sort as to Alaska’s pos- 
sibilities. There seem to be ample data 
to justify Secretary Lane in saying 
that the development of Alaska is “very 
pressing and very imperative.” 
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Secretary Lane Tells of 
Three Things to Do 
for Alaska. 


ARDLY iess important than our 
H new currency law, the new 

tariff law and new trust legis- 
lation, is the development of Alaska’s 
resources, in the opinion of the Phila- 
delphia North American. President 
Wilson referred to it in his message 
last December as one of the issues 
needing immediate attention. It was 
the first subject taken up by Congress 
upon reassembling last month. Three 
forms of legislation are suggested. by 
Secretary Lane. One is the creation 
of “a new piece of governmental ma- 
chinery” in the form of a board of 
directors or commission, to take into 
its hands for administration all the 
national assets of Alaska. It would 
have nothing to do with the internal 
affairs, which should be administered 
by a fully organized territorial gov- 
ernment; but it should assume con- 
trol of all the lands, fisheries, forests, 
waterways, mines, railways, seals, 
Eskimos and- Indians which come new 
under the control, regulation, or 
ownership of the federal government, 
and administer them according to the 
broad policies laid down by Congress 
much as is done in the Philippines. 
The second thing is the building and 
operation, by the federal government, 
of “a system of trunk-line railroads 
in Alaska.” The third thing is the 
leasing of the coal-lands, on a royalty 
basis, in a manner similar to that now 
pursued by Montana and Colorado 
with their coal lands and by Minnesota 
with her ore-lands. 
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Should the Government 
Build and Run Rail- 
ways in Alaska? 
N the leasing system there 
() seems to be but little differ- 
ence of opinion. Presidents Taft 
and Roosevelt each urged it. So does 
President Wilson. The commission 
idea, as advanced by Secretary Lane, 
is a new one, but it seems to meet 
with immediate favor by the con- 
servative as well as_ radical press. 
The building and operation of a trunk 
line system of railroads by the federal 
government, or by the commission act- 
ing for it, is a more startling sugges- 
tion, but one which has met with a 
surprisingly small amount of opposi- 
tion. Secretary Fisher and President 
Taft urged government construction 
and operation on a somewhat more 
limited scale than is contemplated by 
Secretary Lane and President Wil- 
son; but the principles involved were 
the same. The Seattle Post-Jntelli- 
gencer speaks for that section of the 
country when it says such a system of 
railroads is nothing less than “an act 
of long-deferred justice—a measure of 
fair and square dealing of cer- 
tain ultimate benefit to the 
United States as a whole.” The 
Baltimore American (Rep.) 
speaks of the measure before 
Congress for a bond issue of 
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YOU FORGOT SOMETHING! 


—Orr in Nashville Tennesseean 


MEXICO WHEN 
VILLA BECOMES PRESIDENT 


—Mayer in the N. Y. Times 


$35,000,000 for this very purpose as 
one of “fine intelligence and feasi- 
bility,” which is supported by many 
persons ‘other than the administration 
group. One argument advanced for 
such a road by the Philadelphia North 
American, Senator Walsh and others, 
that by rendering the Alaska coal 
mines accessible to our Pacific fleet 
the saving on navy coal alone would 
be sufficient to pay interest on the 
bonds, was sent glimmering just as 
this subject came up for debate in 
Congress. Rear Admiral _ Griffin, 
chief of the Navy’s bureau of steam 
engineering, testified that the experi- 
ment with Bering river coal in the 
navy had proved “a complete failure.” 
While it appeared in chemical tests 
to be better than the famous Poca- 
hontas coal, it had failed entirely to 
give the necessary results. Secretary 
Lane, however, has not advanced this 
argument. He does not profess to 
believe that such a railroad would pay 
at once as an investment. “I would 
build and operate these highways,” he 
says, “in the same spirit that the 
counties or the states build wagon 
roads—not for revenue but for the 
general good. . . . If this is our task, 
it should be done whole-heartedly and 
with a consciousness that the dollar 
spent to-day on an Alaskan railroad 
will yield no more immediate return 
on the investment than the dollar 
spent on the Panama Canal.” 


Despatches tell of a ‘“‘clash’’ between Colone? 
Roosevelt and a Chilean statesman, but they 
omit to mention where the Chilean statesman 
was buried.—Charleston News and Courier. 


If a reprimand overtook the Carabaos for 
making a joke of the administration, what ought 
to happen to Bryan?—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


President Wilson has shown himself to be a 
capable fireman. Yet that was why the Cara- 
baos were so worried.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“To the President of the United States, from 
his only vice.”—Thomas R. Marshall on fly-leaf 
of a book presented to Mr. Wilson. 


Hereafter the annual dinner of the Military 
Order of the Catabao may be known simply as 
the “‘officers’ mess.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Minority Leader Mann in the House informs 
us that “the country is now in a state of in- 
dustrial and financial panic.” Again we see 
the mistake of our friends the enemy who have 
always insisted that the Republican party was the 
country.—Florida Times-Union. 





Mexico Has Her Big- 
gest Artillery Duel. 


ORE than five thousand 
fresh troops true to Huerta 
were advancing from Jimi- 
nez at last accounts for the 
relief of that armed camp at 

Ojinaga where Pancho Villa with his 
veterans has lived through such san- 
guinary days. Only a diversion with 
the cavalry under Pascual Orozco— 
who dropped out of sight when Ojinaga 
fell—prevented the full week of battle 
from terminating in final disaster to the 
dictator’s cause. Villa, having a force 
of some ten thousand around and about 
Ojinaga, won a victory there, accord- 
ing to some European military experts, 
of which an old-world soldier can be 
proud, thus becoming supreme in the 
north. The prospect has stirred Zapata 
in the south, but he has been satisfied 
by Huerta in some fashion, if the Paris 
Débats be accurate. There is a rebel 
nest at Nuevo Laredo which shelters 
a force of some thousands. The con- 
centration of so many regiments of in- 
fantry at Ojinaga, both at the foot of 
the hill and above in the citadel, fol- 
lowed by the spectacular rushes and 
repulses of Villa, drew attention away 
from developments elsewhere. Tux- 
pam, where the oil-wells concern the 
British, is seemingly hemmed in by 
rebels. Huerta was said to have lost 
Monterey, but the despatches to the 
London Times contradict that report. 
The dictator professes perfect satis- 
faction at the events of the month. 
His suspension of bank payments under 
the impression that he is declaring a 
holiday .and his confiscation of private 
property upon the theory that he is 


MEXICO LIVES THROUGH ANOTHER MONTH OF BATTLE 


HUERTA SPENDS ANOTHER EXCIT- 
ING MONTH IN MEXICO 


collecting taxes had 
the desired effect. 
The only disappoint- 
ed leader in all Mex- 
ico is Venustiano 
Carranza, the “con- 
stitutional,” whom 
Pancho Villa no 
longer makes _ the 
least pretense of tak- 
ing intoaccount. Vil- 
la, says the British 
daily, has set up for 
himself. 





Signs of MHuerta’s 
Growing Weakness. 


UERTA no 
longer domi- 


nates the situ- 


ation in his coun- 
try, assuming that 
he ever did. This 


view is expressed by 
French papers in 
closest touch with 
the situation, like the 
Paris Temps. It is 
endorsed by the cau- 
tious and well-in- 
formed special correspondent of the 
London Mail. “While there seemed a 
chance of his restoring peace,” notes the 
latter, “his less desirable qualities were 
glossed over.” Now that the revolution 
has spread very far in Mexico, “now that 
he has increased taxation heavily to re- 
fill his empty coffers,” and now that 
Europe has declined to support him 
against the United States, the native 
aristocracy and the Mexicans of influ- 
ence in the capital become very eager 
for his overthrow. “A few murders 




















ALL IN FAVOR OF MY STICKING 
SAY AYE! 
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UNANIMOUS! 


—Powers in N. Y. American 
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—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


more or less, a habit of sitting in cafés 
and restaurants, a disregard of the con- 
stitution, a trick of treating ministers 
as if they were office boys—these would 
easily have been forgiven in a Presi- 
dent who really dominated the situa- 
tion.” Huerta ceased to do so the 
moment. the rebellion made good its 
presence in the vicinity of the oil-wells. 
Huerta has the gesture of a Diaz with- 
out the genius, as the Paris Figaro 
puts it. He still persists that if he is 
to go “they will have to knock his old 
head off his shoulders,” still embraces 
O’Shaughnessy, still drinks like a fish. 


Brutality of Villa in 
the Conduct of His 
Campaign. 

ILLA, military head of the con- 
V stitutional Mexican revolt, must 

be a very maligned man if the 
episodes marking his progress of late 
be misrepresented in the dailies of Lon- 
don and Paris. His contemptuous 
treatment of the representatives of 
foreign powers, his cruelty to Span- 
iards in the theater of his operations, 
his disregard of age or sex when a 
hacienda or a settlement falls into his 
hands lend point to the London Post's 
description of him as a savage and a 
bandit. He is a despoiler of homes, we 
read, a slayer of women and children, 
illiterate, proud of the fact that with 
his own rifle he has killed over forty 
men in two years. The nine thousand 
men comprising his army remain faith- 
ful to his cause, partly, it is affirmed, 
because every town captured is aban- 
doned to robbery and riot. Thanks to 
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REFUGEES 
Four thousand of them fled across the Rio Grande to Presidio, Texas, after the fighting 


at Ojinaga. 
they are likely to be a charge upon our army. 
Villa, observes the London Standard, 
the revolution in Mexico is rapidly 
losing every aspect of a respectable 
cause. The Department of State in 
Washington is understood to have had 
difficulty in keeping some European 
protests within conventional limits. At 
least one foreign power threatened to 
land troops unless Villa’s methods 
undergo modification. That soldier 
listened to a protest by an American 
consul last month and is supposed to 
have given explanations if not satis- 
faction. 


Villa as a Greater 
Peril to Mexico than 
Huerta. 


( |, comtiatie assuming to be the 
constitutional president of the 
Mexican republic, definitely 
quarreled with Pancho Villa, com- 
mander of the rebel forces in the field, 
when the protest from Washington 
arrived. For the past five or six weeks, 
it is understood by local correspond- 
ents, Villa and Carranza have sus- 
pended communication with one an- 
other. The story is denied by some 
correspondents. The ptovocation was 
Villa’s course in looting Chihuahua 
banks. Carranza threatened to replace 
Villa with another commander, de- 
clares the Londen Times. Carranza 
lacks the power, however, to make good 
such a threat. The London daily has a 
catalog of outrages to Villa’s credit. 
All hope of Carranza as president in 
the city of Mexico itself was abandoned 
in Europe, says the Paris Gaulois, 
when Villa was shown to be the best 
soldier in Mexico. These develop- 
ments afford many European dailies 
their basis for a plea that the United 
States intervene at once. Not since 
the fall of Madero has that sugges- 
tion abroad been so general in inspired 
organs. Washington’s official attitude 
is described in the Paris Débats as one 
of such absolute disapproval that 
Villa’s appearance in the character of 
successor to Huerta would not be en- 
dured. He lost prestige through the 
recapture of Torreon by the federals, 
but he would be stronger than ever if 
he takes it now. 


They were received by American soldiers, protected and fed. 


For months to come 


South American Opinion 
and the Mexican Crisis. 
EDULOUSLY as a certain Euro- 
S pean press, with the London 
Saturday Review at its head, 
spreads an impression that South 
America distrusts Washington policy in 
Mexico, there is slight foundation for 
it in newspaper comment at Rio Janeiro 
or Buenos Ayres. Brazil’s leading 
daily, the Jornal do Commercio, urges 
its government to follow the lead of 
President Wilson, while the Prensa 
(Buenos Ayres) rejoices that efforts to 
make Mexico a pretext for dissension 
between North America and South 
America have failed. It is true that 
the Secolo (Rio Janeiro) urges every- 
one to “remember Columbia,” but the 
impression created by Huerta in sup- 
pressing newspapers and making him- 
self dictator has been unfavorable in 
Lima and in Valparaiso. Only one 
daily among the eleven issued in the 
3razilian capital is unfriendly to the 
Wilson policy in Mexico. It does occur 
to the Prensa, the greatest of all the 
South American dailies, that President 
Wilson is a trifle condescending in his 
references to South American repub- 
lics, as if he and his people were a 
“race of superior beings.” The Jingo 
Lei of Chile suggests that if the Latin 
nations want a protector in the new 
world they will go to Valparaiso rather 
than to Washington. 


Brazil Has a Debate on 
the Theme of Mexico. 


N idea, conveyed through the 
A Journal do Commercio, that 
the Brazilian government had, 
through the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, Senhor Lauro Muller, expressed 
complete sympathy with a policy of 
intervention by President Wilson in 
Mexico, led to a stormy debate in the 
House at Rio Janeiro. A contradiction 
by Senhor Dunshee de Abranches, on 
Lehalf of the government, that any such 
“solidarity” existed did not satisfy the 
gentleman who raised the issue. Senhor 
Pedro Moacyr, a distinguished Brazil- 
ian statesman, attacked the new policy 
regarding concessions upon which Mr. 
Wilson laid stress at Mobile. It con- 
stitutes an insult to the Latin repub- 
lics, declared the Senhor. It is a 
menace to their sovereignty. “More 
and more it becomes obvious that the 
new Monroe doctrine is coming to 
mean: America for the United States.” 
That interpretation is confirmed by a 
series of articles in the London Tele- 
graph, of which it makes much, and 
from which it appears that Mexico is 
now the victim of a vast capitalist 
conspiracy in which the United States 
government plays the really sinister 
part. To quote a characteristic para- 
graph or two: 


“One part of Latin-America, which is 
among the richest portions of the globe, 
may almost be regarded as under the 
domination of the United States. From 
Mexico to Panama, in different propor- 
tions, this state of things is being quietly 
realized. America makes no useless noise. 
Just a treaty or two, like that with 
Panama, seems to be nothing, and yet it 
cancels a country and marks a stage in the 
American advance. According to the old 
ideas, conquests were made by soldiers, 
behind whom came the men of business; 
here the conquests are made by the busi- 
ness men, behind whom the soldiers are 
held in reserve. 

“Political penetration and control in 
those parts is the work of syndicates, com- 
panies, and Trusts. They penetrate into 
the internal struggles, make and unmake 
Governments, foment revolutions, get 
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SEARCHING FOR PROVISIONS 
So much fighting has taken place at Juarez that all the food supplies have been exhausted, 


and the hungry Mexicans drive across to El Paso to replenish their supplies. 


This is the way 


they return, their wagons loaded down with boxes and bags. 











JAPAN ACCUSES US OF 


ready carefully educated Presi- 
dents, support the friendly Powers, 
intrigue—and pay. Officially, the 
Washington Government knows 
nothing, and does not intervene 
except to give the coup de grace 
when it becomes necessary. But, 
strangely enough, it happens that 
the American revolutions nearly 
always have a representative in 
Washington. In the capital of 
the United States there is a visible 
and a hidden diplomacy. 

“Mexico is undoubtedly con- 
vulsed and in a terrible state 
of endemic disorder. President 
Huerta, like all the other Presi- 
dents in these parts, cannot be an 
example of mildness and equity. 
But this convulsion and this an- 
archy are the work of the United 
States, which has provoked the 
disastrous and pitiable condition 
in which the Mexican Republic 
finds itself. America is respon- 
sible for everything, even for 
Huerta in power. At bottom it 
is all nothing but a war of mines 
and trusts.” 
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TIME TO START FOR MEXICO CITY 





ments made by President Huerta 
and the existing Government—an 
announcement which paralyzes the 
arm of the de facto Government 
But tho the policy of the United 
States in fact constitutes a far- 
reaching system of interférence, 
the United States has as yet un- 
fortunately shown no willingness 
to carry out the tremendous task 
which she has in effect taken upon 
herself, or, to put it in another 
way, which the force of circum- 
stances has imposed upon her. 
She has said, ‘Hands off, this is 
my job!’ to the rest of the world, 
but has taken no steps to shoulder 
the burden. Unquestionably the 
result of this method of interven- 
tion has been very greatly to in- 
crease the evils of the Mexican 
situation. It has disheartened the 
de facto Government, which, how- 
ever bad in itself, is at any rate 
not a Government of pure brig- 
andage, and it has greatly heart- 
ened the rebels and increased their 
resisting power. In spite of the 





Pancho Villa, ex-bandit, is now at the head of an armed atrocities which they commit, they 


force of ‘Constitutionalists’’ which, he says, will soon number feel themselves to be under the 


15,000. 


English Agony Over 
the Mexican Compli- 
cation. 


ETAILED news in regard to 

the character of the war waged 

by the Mexican rebels has so 
intensified the British demand for 
American action that the London 
Spectator thinks President Wilson will 
be driven to the step in spite of him- 
self. In Mexico so far, says the 
British periodical, Mr. Wilson “did 
what, with all respect, we must say was 
the very worst thing he could have 
done.” He intervened “and pretended 
not to be intervening.” He deprecated 
bloodshed and anarchy “but yet would 


neither stop it nor allow anybody else . 


to stop it.” Things having gone so far, 
the London Spectator feels certain that 
the only way left for the United States 
is to restore order in Mexico. A sug- 
gestion by the London Times that this 
be* effected by joint European and 
American action is dismissed as incon- 
sistent with our traditional policy by 
the Spectator. We find it saying in 
a spirit of remonstrance altogether 
friendly: 


“The President of the United States 
has up till now declared, no doubt with 
perfect sincerity, that the American people 
are determined not to interfere with the 
internal affairs of their neighbors. Yet all 
the time intervention by America of a 
most serious kind is taking place. The 
forbidding of action by other Powers, 
tho it may not bear the name, is in 
truth intervention. A _ still more pro- 
nounced form of interference tho Amer- 
ica does not appear to recognize it, is 
to be found in President Wilson’s ac- 
tion in virtually putting President Huerta 
and his immediate circle under the ban 
of the United States, and declaring that 
they are bloodstained men who cannot be 


Flushed with his victory at Ojinaga, reinforced with 
thousands of rifles and many field-guns, he promises to capture 
Mexico City and throw Huerta’s body to the sharks. 
in the picture is his wife. 


allowed to rule, or, at any rate, whose 
rule will never be acknowledged by the 
United States. Further, President Wil- 
son’ has been understood to insist that 
the United States will never recognize 
any concessions or financial arrange- 


protection of the great neighbor 


The lady who has laid a ban upon those 


with whom they are fighting. We 

have reached, indeed, the extra- 
ordinary position that the United States 
is in effect, tho of course not in name, 
outlawing one set of combatants because 
they are bloodstained, and encouraging 
another set in spite of their being equally 
cruel and ferocious.” 





Glad Mr. Lind has learned Spanish. It gives 
him another language to think in.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


I will go down in history.—Huerta. Down is 
correct.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Headline in a Grand Rapids paper says: “Gen. 
Villa’s Base May Be Cut Off.” Isn’t it about 
time to stop these Mexican atrocities?—Grand 
Rapids Press. 


Mexicans plan to boycott the Pan-American 
Exposition. Better wait and see if anything is 
left to send.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Rumor says that Huerta will take the field, 
but it is generally believed that he has already 
taken more than he can hold.—Florida Times- 
Union. 

General Villa says he learned to read and 
write while in jail. He may yet have a chance 
to study algebra.—Detroit Free Press. 

Suppose they had mistletoe in Mexico and 
Huerta were caught under it!—Baltimore Sun. 

Huerta will move his capital, it is said. Also 
he is likely to remove the capital of anybody 
else that happens to be lying around loose.— 
Louisville Evening Post. 





ANTI-AMERICAN OUTBREAKS IN 
THE JAPANESE DIET 


Washington Accused of 
Bad Faith in Tokyo. 
ESPERATE as were the ef- 
forts of Premier Yamamoto 
to prevent discussion of the 
California question when 
the diet reassembled at To- 
kyo the other day, the followers of 
Count Terauchi proved too strong for 
him. The negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Tokyo entered a new phase 
last autumn, a phase involving the 
United States government in what to 
the Nichi Nichi is a gross breach of 
faith. Japan, we are assured, entered 
into an agreement with Washington 
not to permit further emigration of her 
subjects into California. The Japanese 
now in that commonwealth were not 
to be any further molested or disturbed. 


Difficulties like that connected with San 
Francisco’s schools were not to be 
raised. This was the “gentleman’s 
agreement” arranged by Baron Chinda 
on one side and Mr. Bryan on the other. 
Japan faithfully adhered to the terms, 
according to the Tokyo dailies. The 
United States government broke the 
pact by permitting the legislature of 
California to pass a bill in repudiation 
of the terms laid down. The Japanese 
minister in Washington was instructed 
to protest to the Department of State. 
Its reply took the form of a disquisition 
on the subject of American institutions 
and the limitations of federal power 
which has to the dailies at Tokyo every 
appearance of being a hocus-pocus, a 
mumbo-jumbo. The fault, according 
to the followers of Count Terauchi, is 
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that of Count Yamamoto. They have 
taken his measure in Washington, says 
the Choshu. They snap their fingers at 
him. He is a piece of paper cut in the 
form of a statesman and the Americans 


have found that out. 
J inadequate to the California crisis, 
affirm the dailies supporting the 
Choshu clan, which has the allegiance 
of the army. The Satsumas, that is the 
naval element, clung to Yamamoto. 
The Seiyukai or constitutional party 
supported the Premier. The debate 
was not taken very seriously, according 
to the Kokumin Shimbun, because of a 
suspicion of everybody’s good faith. 
The opponents of the ministry were 
delighted to have such a weapon as the 
California question so ready to their 
hand. They forgot, we read further, 
that the discussions are echoed across 
the Pacific, conveying to Americans an 
erroneous impression that Japan wants 
to pick a quarrel. Count Yamamoto 
did right in refusing to reveal the 
correspondence on the subject passing 
between his government and that of the 
United States. He was asked to do so 
by one or two hotheads. They were 
irresponsible journalists, adds the To- 
kyo daily. They love to organize a re- 
ception in honor of every Mexican who 
comes to the flower festival. The na- 
tion is not prepared to undertake the 
enormous expenditure involved in an 
increase of the Korean forces. The 
army men are vexed thereat. They 
revenge themselves by magnifying the 
California issue. In such wise, says 
the Japanese paper, are crises made. 


Count Yamamoto Declines 
to Tell What He Knows. 


APANESE diplomacy has proved 


Future of the Japanese 
Crisis. 


ITH the appearance in Jap- 
anese politics of a strong 


party devoted to the army as 
distinguished from the navy, the Cali- 
fornia question seems to a writer in 
the Paris Matin to enter a different 
phase. Count Yamamoto has been, as 
Premier, devoted to the theory that his 
country must be strong at sea to assert 
herself in the Pacific. Let that ocean 
become a Japanese lake and the Wash- 
irigton government would yield at dis- 
cretion. Vast sums have been spent in 
building up a Japanese fleet upon that 
theory. The followers of that great 
militarist, Count Terauchi,- have been 
brought to see that Japanese fleets 
might ride the Pacific indefinitely with- 
out affecting the policy of the United 
States much. The explanation is that 
Japan can not fight a war with this 
country unless she reckons with Rus- 
sia, with France, with Great Britain. 
Neither could the United States battle 
with Japan without risking European 
action in some form. The Japanese are 
therefore making terms. They see that 
Great Britain is useless in a contest 
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with the United States, useful as she 
was in a war with Russia. Japan is 
simply biding her time, casting her in- 
fluence against the Washington govern- 
ment, but never dreaming of a war un- 
supported. It pleases Mexican states- 
men to talk agreeably to Japan, adds 
this French writer, but the statesmen 
in Tokyo have never cherished the re- 
motest idea of using any complication 
in -the western hemisphere as a basis 
of action against the United States. 
Explosions in the Japanese diet will be 
for party purposes at home. 


Japan and Russia as En- 
emies of the United 
States. 

MERICAN diplomacy should al- 
ways study the relations between 
Tokyo and St. Petersburg before 

deciding how to confront Japan, ac- 
cording to a student of world politics 
in the Kreus-Zeitung of Berlin. The 
elder statesmen of Japan always used 
Russia as a card against Great Britain 
when the latter hesitated to enter into 
an alliance. There is reason to the 
German daily to suspect that Japan has 
played the Russian card in negotiating 
with the United States. Important as 
bearing on the subject, adds the Paris 
Gaulois, is a report that Japanese ac- 
tion in China harmonizes more than 
usually with that of St. Petersburg. 
There is evidence, apart from comment 
in the inspired Tokyo Jiji, that Russia 
and Japan have a basis of understand- 
ing in the far East. Does this harmony 
bode no good to the United States? 
The London World is not definite on 





that point but it fears for Great Pritain. 
Japan, we are a&sked to infer, is stirring 


up the Asiatic in India. Tokyo is 
playing her hand at Calcutta as well as 
at Washington: 


“In England we talk of the German 
peril; the German Emperor talks of the 
Yellow peril; the one is immediate; the 
other is no less existent, but it requires 
a wise man or the prophet of olden days 
to make people. believe in the danger. But 
the growlings of the storm to come have 
already been heard in our colonies, on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States, 
and are continually rumbling in India. 
The Japanese nation is indignant because 
it is not treated on the same footing as 
the white races. ... We adopt the cant 
of praising Indian character and accom- 
plishments, and we give doles which 
neither satisfy aspirations nor win grate- 
ful acquiescence in existing conditions. 
Indians in due time will assuredly fight 
for absolute possession of their own 
land, and every concession we make in 
this direction will strengthen their claims. 

“We talk airily of sympathy and conces- 
sion as the means whereby to endear our- 
selves to our so-called Aryan brethren. 
But these Aryan brethren do not at heart 
long for sympathy, they merely wish to be 
rid of us. There may be many a lull 
in the outward and visible signs of rebel- 
lion against alien rule, but the desire for 
freedom in India and equality with white 
men elsewhere is nevertheless marching 
forward in the hearts of growing genera- 
tions, and must break out before long. 
So on all sides of the world the color 
question is beginning to force its way 
into practical politics, and no amount of 
blandishment and praise will make the 
colored races content with their present 
subordinate place in the world.” 





It is not to be wondered at that inhabitants of 
Palestine were amazed to see Jules Vedrines fly 
over-in an aeroplane. The last time anything 
like that happened was in the days of Elijah.— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


One of the most striking exhibits Italy could 
make at the Exposition would be a ship-load of 
cashed American money orders.—Washington 
Post. 


Whoever may have stolen Rubens’ “Adoration 
of the Kings,” it’s practically a sure thing that 
it won’t turn up in Portugal.—Washington Post. 

Many persons have a vague impression that 
the “Dominican Tangle” is just the name of 
another of those new dances.—N. Y. Evening 
Sun. 


King Menelik’s last death is official. Looks as 
if he had died once too often.—Toledo Blade. 





IRELAND FINDS AN ISSUE GREATER 
THAN THAT OF HOME RULE 


Another Effort to Drive 
Mr. Asquith from 
Power. 

PON the reassembly of Par- 
liament in the course of a 
week or two, Mr. Asquith 
will have to report to ‘the 
Commons, we read in the 
London Telegraph, the final failure of 
his effort to reach a compromize in 
Ulster. The possibility of a pacific ar- 
rangement of the Home Rule crisis 
caused the unusual delay in the meeting 
of Parliament. Conversations of an 
important character relative to the 
crisis occurred between Liberal leaders 
and Conservative leaders. Mr. John 
Redmond was, as usual, conciliatory. 
His right-hand man, Mr. Joseph Dev- 





lin, refused to entertain the idea of ex- 
cluding Ulster from the operations of 
the Home Rule bill. Prime Minister 
Asquith is less worried than he was, 
however, and the explanation is af- 
forded in the pages of The Westminster 
Gazette. The labor movement in UI- 
ster has cut too far across the older 
political and religious divisions to make 
Sir Edward Carson’s civil war very 
terrible. This is the impression of a 
Liberal organ, supporting the ministry, 
but it is also the firm conviction of the 
Prime Minister. He has taken his 
measures accordingly. Home Rule will 
come up for its third reading in the 
course of the new session. The bill 
will pass unmodified. The noise of the 
Carson campaign drowns all lesser 























RISE OF LABOR IN IRELAND 
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“WHEN!” 


Mr. RepMonpb: “Don’t drown 

Mr. AsguirH. ‘Very good, sir.” 
rumblings about Belfast, admits the 
ministerial daily, but Dublin, Cork, 


Wexford and other centers have been 
showing to the world, it says, that the 
Ireland of the immediate future is not 
the Ireland of the past, that new forces 
are astir and that something is happen- 
ing “which is going to be bigger, in its 
ultimate results, than Home Rule it- 
self.” Larkinism in Dublin is striking 
enough when regarded merely in its 
surface aspects; but go deeper and one 
finds it sapping the very foundations of 


all past political divisions. 
| evident first at Belfast, when Mr. 
Devlin, with a platform as aggres- 
sively for labor as it was for Home 
Rule, drove a wedge into the ranks of 
Unionism in that city. Mr. Devlin, 
says the Liberal organ we follow here, 
was returned to Parliament by the 
votes of Protestant workmen. With- 
out many hundreds of these in the west 
divisions of Belfast, he could not have 
won. Mr. Devlin, however, with all his 
labor sympathies and with a creed that 
would probably make him the leader of 
a labor party in the Irish FPcrliament, 
is, nevertheless, dominated by the Home 
Rule ideal. What is beyond that must 
wait. With Mr. Larkin and the men 
about him, on the other hand, Home 


Mr. Larkin and Mr. 
Devlin at Odds. 
RELAND in her new guise became 
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“IL GIOCONDO” ASQUITH 


it!” 


—Londen Punch 


Rule is but a subsidiary issue. They 
are Home Rulers to a man, in all 
provability, but first of all they ask 
better conditions for the workers. They 
refuse to wait for the fulfillment of 
their policy until a Parliament can be 
established in Dublin. This analysis 
in the London organ of liberalism is 
confirmed by the statements of Mr. 
Larkin’s own paper in Ireland. The 
followers of Larkin want something 
like labor’s rights, as they call them, 
and they have already split the Home 


Rule element into factions. 
upon the long and bitter strike 


L) which still absorbs British at- 


tention than the workers found them- 
selves fighting in opposition to Home 


What the New Irish 
Divisions Mean to 
the Church. 
UBLIN had no sooner entered 


Rulers. Much of the strength of the 
Roman Catholic clergy was used 


against the Larkinites, notes the Lon- 
don News. The Liberal London Nation 
thinks the church in Ireland made a 
gross tactical blunder here. Anyhow, 
the new labor movement in Ireland sees 
its enemies in the very men with whom 
it has hitherto been accustomed to co- 
operate. Larkin’s organ dubs them 
reactionary and heartless. Labor in 
Dublin, thus, is trying to break the 
power of the Home Rule organization. 





The enigmatic smile of this old master distinguishes it from that other 
national treasure, the “Bonar Lisa.” 


—London Punch 


There are in the capital of Ireland, as 
The Westminster Gazette says, fifteen 
thousand men, the vast majority of 
whom have regularly voted for Home 
Rule, who are at war to-day with the 
party of John Redmond and Joseph 
Devlin. These fifteen thousand voters 
are nearly all Roman Catholics who 
have broken with the priests of their 
faith on this question and have brought 
down upon them the displeasures of 
the clerical element. It is recalled, tho, 
that, like Larkin, Joseph Devlin brought 





down upon himself the anger of the 
clericals. They are with him now. Mr. 
Larkin, too, feels that the priests will 
change their attitude toward him. 
The Rise of Labor 
in Ireland. 

OSTILITY such as exists be- 
H tween the followers of Larkin 

and the followers of Devlin has 
seldom been seen in Ireland. It is the 
theme of comment in dailies like the 
London Post, the Manchester Guardian, 
and the Edinburgh Scotsman as well as 
the Liberal organ already named. They 
all agree with The Westminster Ga- 
sette that if Larkinism spreads from 
the towns of Ireland to the farming 
districts, as it threatens to, the la- 
borers and the farmers who have hith- 
erto worked together in the political 
world will be drawn into rival camps. 
“Perhaps it would be truer to say that 
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what is acting as a leaven in Ireland 
is less Larkinism than a spread to the 
large body of the laboring classes of 
that discontent which has run through 
England and which is insistent in its 
demand for better conditions.” Be- 
fore that dies, says the journalist who 
has just: completed an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the subject for the Lon- 
don Mail, there will have come a break- 
ing down of all the familiar political 
lines, not only in Home Rule Ireland 
but in the industrial centers of the 
North. In Ulster, according to the 
Liberal organs, the last hope of the 
employers is to divert the attention of 
the workers from their own grievances 
by fanning the flame of religious 
animosity. 

Larkin’s Failures and 

Larkin’s Successes. 


ARKIN failed in Belfast because 
| 7 Orange passions were too strong 
when his crusade opened there. 
Devlin kept his hold because of his 
superior adroitness. He sits in the 
Commons for a Belfast constituency 
because he could combine his Home 
Rule crusade with an appeal to labor. 
Devlin or some other leader of labor 
will lead combinations of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic wage earners in a 
demand for higher wages and lessened 
hours of employment. These are the 
considerations prompting Mr. Dillon to 





CURRENT OPINION * 


write in The Freeman’s Journal (Dub- 
lin) that Larkin is a greater political 
menace than Ulster. The Westminster 
Gazette and The Yorkshire Post say 
in effect the same thing from opposite 
standpoints. To quote the London 


paper: 


“The man must be shortsighted indeed 
who can believe after a short study of 
Ireland that the old broad division be- 
tween Nationalists and Orangemen can 
subsist after the grant of Home Rule. 
Already the Nationalists are divided into 
two parties, each of them bitter against 
the other. Larkinism is rapidly driving 
in a second wedge, which, while it splits 
off a further section, consolidates the 
Conservative element in the Nationalist 
forces. In the North, Unionist workers 
are being drawn from their old allegiance. 
All Ireland is ripe for fresh divisions and 
new combinations. In that fact may be 
seen the folly of Ulster’s fear of a domi- 
nant Nationalist Party ruling the coun- 
try. Rather, what the future holds is an 
entire recasting of the old political forces 
in which the Farmers of North, East, 
South and West will be working to- 
gether; in which most of the employers 
and the richer elements of all the cities 
and big towns will be hand in hand, and 
facing these two will be a Liberal Party, 
a Labor Party which will represent the 
country workers for the most part, and 
a more extreme section such as has 
sprung to life in Dublin and other cen- 
ters.” 





The latest revolution in Hayti lasted six hours. 
This is wasteful—they ought to bunch up enough 
revolutions to last out a film.—N. Y. Evening 
Sun. 


Mr. Prabhakaravonga, the new minister from 
Siam, cannot hide his name under a bushel, at 
any rate.—Nashville American. 


England is shy 500,000 babies, says Lord Rose- 
bery. The hand that rocks the cradle seems to 
be busy rocking window-panes.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

We suppose that course in aviation prepared 
for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will be listed as one of the higher branches of 
learning.—Manchester Union. 





THE MAILED FIST SCORES A VICTORY 
IN GERMANY 


How the Saber Is Up- 
held by German Army 
Courts. 


OCIALISTS in the Reichstag at 

Berlin were amazingly frank in 

attributing to the Crown Prince 

that vindication of militarism 

in Alsace which seems likely to 
affect public opinion throughout Ger- 
many for months to come. Court-martial 
proceedings reversed a conviction of 
the young lieutenant who sabered the 
shoemaker at Zabern. Two regimental 
officers on trial for exceeding their 
authority were exonerated completely. 
The sentence passed on Lieutenant von 
Forstner by the military court at 
Strassburg had been regarded by con- 
servative Berlin newspapers as ex- 
tremely severe. It meant that he must 
leave the army. He would have found 
it very difficult to enter any other pro- 
fession. This is what the German 
Crown Prince really meant to point 
out in letters on the subject which 





have been printed in distorted versions 
apparently. Berlin dailies defending 
the heir to the throne point out that 
Lieutenant von Forstner was merely 
obeying the orders of his superior 
officer and that, as he could not know 
that the captive did not intend to at- 
tack him, he was justified in defending 
his honor. It is claimed that the 
standard of honor of a German army 
officer is higher than that of a civilian, 
say of a doctor, of a lawyer or of a 
merchant. If an officer be struck and 
fail to obtain satisfaction—which in 
the case of a workingman would mean 
running the sword through the of- 
fender’s body—the wearer of the Em- 
peror’s uniform must at once leave the 
army. These were the ideas in the 
mind of the Crown Prince in writing 
a telegram to Colonel von Reuter, al- 
tho they were not set forth thus ex- 
plicitly. The Reichstag debate brought 
sharp denunciation of such ethics 
from the Socialists. 





Defense of Militarism 
in German Dailies. 


VIDENCE at the court-martial 
> held in Strassburg showed that 

the man under arrest resisted in 
an extreme manner. It is a question 
to the conservative Berlin Kreuz-Zei- 
tung whether the use of a weapon was 
not justified in order to overcome such 
resistance. Moreover, it adds, the 
sword of the lieutenant was blunt. The 
sentence now reversed, while it may 
have served to tranquilize the popula- 
tion of, Alsace-Lorraine, undoubtedly 
irritated the “best sections of the whole 
German people.” These are the views 
of a daily in close touch with the court 
circle for which the Crown Prince 
speaks as well. The great clerical or- 
gan of Germany, the Berlin Germania, 
is troubled by the vindication of the 
military element. The soldiery as- 
sumed power not rightly theirs in Al- 
sace, it fears. All the sentences passed 
by the military court at Strassburg 
_corresponded with the feelings of right 
‘and justice entertained in “bourgeois 
circles,” according to the Kélnische 
Zeitung. It is shocked by the latest 
developments. To the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, Bismarckian and milita- 
rist, the “revolt” at Zabern was prop- 
erly handled by officers who deserve 
the highest praise. It is outraged by 
Socialist references to the Crown 
Prince. 





German Crown Prince 
At Odds With the 
German Emperor. 


Tt Gam afforded the German 
Crown Prince an opportunity to 
prove how completely he has cast 
in his lot with the war party, observes 
a writer in the Socialist Vorwérts. 
Socialists now lose no occasion to 
criticize the Crown Prince in the 
Reichstag owing to his dislike of their 
agitation. They denounce him as a 
militarist. The Paris Figaro intimates 
that he has thrown in his lot with the 
Pan-Germans. He has provoked French 
opinion by caustic criticism of the pro- 
vocativeness of the policy of the re- 
public in Morocco. He has alienated 
British sympathy by an attitude of 
hostility to England during a debate in 
the Reichstag. He has created for 
himself everywhere “a bad press.” For 
these and other reasons, according to 
the London Mail, the more moderate 
section of European opinion is be- 
coming somewhat afraid of him and 
“dreads the day on which he is to be- 
come Emperor.” His association with 
the gospel of the headstrong war party 
is no good augury to the British daily 
for the peace of the world. His ap- 
pearance in the crisis over Alsace 
simply confirms estimates of him long 
since formed. His removal from Dant- 
zig is interpreted as a sign of the Em- 
peror’s displeasure, to which he grows. 
very indifferent as time flies. 




















German Press Comment 
on the German Crown 
Prince. 

EWSPAPERS in the fatherland 
N show no tendency to heed the 
Emperor’s wish that the be- 
havior of the Crown Prince be ignored 
in their comment on public affairs. His 
Highness is more and more the object 
of journalistic animadversion. Cautious 
writers, for instance the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
insist that no political party approves 
the behavior of the Crown Prince. The 
Berlin Tazeblatt, noting the attempts 
of the heir to the throne to influence 
the Chancellor, declares that even the 
most outspoken critics of the Imperial 
Chancellor will have nothing to do with 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS AT PARIS 


“Crown Prince politics” and “mess- 
room conspiracies.” Pan-German 
gans are making a hero of his High- 
ness, none the less. Even the Kreus- 
Zeitung, the chief conservative and 
military organ, says a good word for 
the successor to the Emperor. The 
Crown Prince, too, it insists, was justi- 
fied in showing that, like so many other 
patriotic people, including doubtless 
many officers of the army, he would 
have preferred a different solution of 
recent diplomatic crises. French dailies 
quarrel with German dailies over the 
Crown Prince, whose course in the Al- 
sace episode is the climax, says the 
Vorwdrts, of a tempestuous and un- 
filial career. 


or- 





THE POLITICAL FEUD THAT MAY DRIVE 
PRESIDENT POINCARE FROM OFFICE 


Clemenceau Humiliates 
the French President. 

HAT rigid boycott of Presi- 

dent Poincaré by the ministers 

of the latest French cabinet, 

which the great Clemenceau 

inspires and vitalizes, brought 
on a fresh crisis at Paris last month. 
The President of the republic had to 
abandon a state visit to the department 
of the Somme, where the town of Ge- 
ronne was in festival to honor him. 
One member of the ministry after an- 
other had excused himself on one pre- 
text and another from accompany- 
ing the chief of state. For days, ac- 
cording to the stories in Paris papers, 
M. Poincaré strove to emerge from this 
embarrassment, going so far, it is said, 
as to entreat Premier Doumergue to 
spare him this impending mortification. 
The power of the radical and 
Socialist coalition organized by 
Georges Clemenceau could not 
be broken. The President aban- 
doned the trip. “You are quite 
right,” the Premier is quoted 
in the Jntransigeant (Paris) as 
having declared to the Presi- 
dent, “in deciding to cancel this 
visit. Your presence in the de- 
partment just now might be in- 
terpreted as an effort to apply 
political pressure.” The episode 
is the climax in a policy of pin- 
pricks which the President, we 
read in the London Mail, has 
had to endure. The instrument 
of his punishment is finance 
minister Caillaux, whom the 
friends of the President have 
vexed by charges involving his 
personal integrity. He offered 
a heavy sum to the heirs of a 
government claimant provided 
they surrendered some of the 
money—it was to come out of 
the treasury of the state—to the 
radical party campaign fund. 
Twice has the accusation been 
set forth in the Figaro and 


twice has it been repudiated by the 
accused minister. Never has France 
faced a general election, says the 
Temps, in the throes of a scandal so 
“difficult.” 


Peril to the Alliance 
Between France and 
Russia. 


AILLAUX, the statesman whose 
( integrity is most involved in the 

latest of French political scan- 
dals, is odious to dailies like the Figaro 
and the Gaulois because of his indiffer- 
ence to Russia. He deems the Dual 
Alliance outworn. He would even 
recognize Alsace, it is said, as Ger- 
man. The Czar is the dead weight of 
the republic, dragging it into bogs of 
militarism. A profound modification 
of the alliances on which the European 
system now rests is aimed at by Cail- 





PRUSSIANIZING 


“You must love me, you Alsatians!”’ 
—Munich Simplicissimus 
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laux. He would make friends with 
Germany. He would recognize that 
treaty of Frankfort through the medi- 
um of which Bismarck laid such a 
burden of humiliation on France. . His 
“unified radicals” insist through their 
organs that expenditure on armaments 
can not go on mounting indefinitely. 
These men deem the extension of mili- 
tary service from two years to three 
the worst blunder ever made by the 
government of France. They aim to 
“broaden the basis of taxation”—this 
seems to mean a radical income tax— 
and to compel the very wealthy to pay 
much more for the privilege of living 
in France than they have done since 
the great revolution. Finally a finish- 
ing touch must be put to the process 
of secularizing the nation. The follow- 
ers of Caillaux see a clerical peril on 
the political horizon. While the Figaro 
denounces them as traitors to their 
country, the Humanité, profoundly So- 
cialist tho it be, can see some benefit to 
be derived from the plans of Caillaux 
while his own organs represent him as 
an object of reactionary suspicion and 
conspiracy. He was driven from the 
post of Premier once by calumny. The 
old game is to be tried again. 


Gravity of the Political 
Situation in France. 


ELCASSE, who incarnates to 
[) France the Dual Alliance, aban- 

doned his post as ambassador in 
St. Petersburg and returned to his seat 
in the chamber for the sole purpose 
of serving the Czar there. Thus is 
the latest development interpreted in 
the /ntransigeant, altho the Figaro, of 
course, tells us that France is really to 
be saved from the coterie which would 
make her false to the ally. The 
purpose of the faction led nom- 
inally by Caillaux and actually 
by Clemenceau is to drive Poin- 
caré from the presidency. The 
latter has made no concealment 
of his view that the old guard 
—the Delcassés, the Clemen- 
ceaus, the Combes—are out of 
the political arena. He has 
turned his back upon their anti- 
clericalism, their radicalism and 
their pacifism. He seems to 
them another Felix Faure, im- 
perialistic, autocratic, prone to 
military measures. He would 
get on good terms with the 
Pope, strengthen the army, 
isolate Germany, draw even 
nearer to Russia. The futility 
of his efforts to prevent the 
formation of the Doumergue 
ministry, inspired by Clemen- 
ceau and led by Caillaux, left 
Poincaré in a position more 
delicate than any a French 
President has yet been forced 
to negotiate. His effort to 
prove a forceful executive on 
the American plan, collapses. 


English Dailies Suspi- 
cious of the French 
Government. 


RESS comment in England tends 
P to distrustful references when 

the new French ministry is un- 
der discussion. Even the friendly 
Westminster Gazette permits its Paris 
correspondent to hint at a going over 
to Germany on the part of the French- 
men now in power. M. Caillaux is al- 
ways the object of suspicion, deny 
allegations as he may. Opposition or- 
gans in Paris have long accused him 
of being a creature of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. His aim as a financier, ac- 
cording to the Figaro, for example, is 
to place French funds at the disposal 
of the German war lord under the guise 
ef a loan subscribed in Paris. The 


CURRENT OPINION 


financier’s language in repudiation of 
such charges is accepted by the London 
Post as a contradiction in definite terms. 
The innuendos are renewed in a sec- 
tion of the French press none the less 
and in a section of the British press 
too. Two years ago, these dailies allege, 
his policy was aiming not at a partial 
settlement with Germany over Morocco, 
but at a general adjustment of all diffi- 
culties between the two powers which 
would have been equivalent to a renun- 
ciation of the entente cordiale with 
Great Britain. Delighted comment by 
Berlin dailies upon that prospect do not 
soothe away London suspicions. The 
return of Delcassé from St. Petersburg 
adds to the flood of gossip in Europe. 
The Dual Alliance is in peril. 





RUSSIA’S PLANS FOR A NEW WAR 
IN EUROPE 


The Czar in St. Petersburg 

as an Enemy of Peace. 
ELUSIONS to the effect 
that a Balkan settlement 
meant peace in “the neat 
East” must give way at 
last to the prospect of an 
attack upon Turkey from the direction 
of the Russian Caucasus. This state- 
ment is made with positiveness by the 
well-informed and careful London Out- 
look, known to have the best sources 
of information. The crisis as it stands 


has involved Emperor William with 
Francis Joseph as a result of the cap- 
ture of Czar Nicholas by the war party 


in his councils. The situation is more 
perilous to the peace of the world, in- 
sists our British authority, than was 
the original action of the King of Mon- 
tenegro in his advance upon a Moslem 
citadel. Czar Ferdinand has, to be 
sure, returned to his distracted capital, 
defying all intimations from St. Peters- 
burg that he must go. Never were 
European newspapers under the influ- 
ence of St. Petersburg more unanimous 
with respect to anything than in their 
assertions that Ferdinand can not be 
tolerated on any Balkan throne. He 
must give way to Prince Boris, born 
a Bulgar and reared a Slav. “The 
unfortunate issue of Bulgaria’s war 
against Servia is, of course, made the 
main ‘ground of the campaign against 
Ferdinand.” This attitude of the bel- 
ligerent element surrounding Nicholas 
II. seems the more audacious to the 
British periodical since Russia drove 
3ulgaria to her overthrow. “At the 
opening of the hostilities between Bul- 
garia and Servia, which were really 
begun by Servia’s refusal to execute 
the terms of her treaty with Bulgaria, 
it was the direct influence of the court 
and government of St. Petersburg which 
brought Rumania into the field.” Charles 
came on the scene with half a million 
troops, well armed, well fed. The col- 
lapse of Ferdinand was ignominious. 


Russia as the Creator of 
Europe’s War Peril. 


AN of peace tho he be, Charles 
of Rumania has been unable to 
resist the pressure put upon 


him by Czar Nicholas to make war. In 
making these startling charges, the 


BALKANIC 


Former Suttan Asput Hamip: “You could 
have done all these things, my dear children, 


when I ruled you.” . 
—Munich Jugend 


London Outlook is confirmed by the 
hints in the Berlin Vorwarts and the 
revelations in the /ndépendance Belge 
(Brussels). King Charles dreaded any 
recourse to war. Francis Joseph and 
the heir to his throne strove night and 
day to keep Rumania quiet. They were 
on the point of success when Emperor 
William failed the house of Hapsburg. 
He told the statesmen in Vienna that 
Germany could not involve herself in 
a struggle with Russia. Vainly did the 
venerable sovereign in Vienna remind 
the ruler in Berlin of the existence of 
the Triple Alliance. Its terms were in- 
terpreted in a sense new and strange 
by the diplomatists of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. The dispute became so warm 
that between the house of Hohenzollern 
and the house of Hapsburg relations 
are now strained. So eager was the 
personal interest of the Czar Nicholas 
that he contributed out of his private 
purse a heavy sum in support of the 
combination that raised Bulgaria to the 
pinnacle of success and subsequently 
brought her so low. The Balkan king- 
dom is contemplated in St. Petersburg 
as a Russian fief, a dependency, a sub- 
ject province. 


The Czar’s Dread of Bul- 
garian Enlightenment. 

ULGARIA made the blunder of 
B educating herself in a modern 

sense. Her people go to school, 
they talk of constitutional rights and of 
Western freedoms. This is a danger- 
ous course for a Balkan people to 
adopt from a Romanoff point of view. 
It is too Finnish. Thus is the state of 
mind of the autocrat of all the Russias 
described in radical papers like the 
Paris Humanité and the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. Never was ingratitude so 
great as that of Bulgaria in taking 
Russian money for a war on Turkey 
and then liberalizing herself. There 
rages in Bulgaria at this moment a dis- 
cussion of the alternative of an Aus- 
trian alliance to the Russian alliance. 
St. Petersburg overhears it uneasily. 
The effect in Paris is very bad, for 
the work of Ambassador Isvolsky in 
that capital has already produced com- 
plications and discords menacing to the 
Dual Alliance. Foreign Minister Sa- 
zonoff lives in such dread of his own 
subordinates as to have become a 
cipher ‘to Nicholas II. Prime Minister 
Kokovtseff does nothing without con- 
sulting the kitchen cabinet of his sov- 
ereign. The weak men about the Czar 
hold high office while the strong ones 
rule behind the scenes. The crisis in 
the Balkans is fomented secretly and 
when the time is ripe the explosion 
must promote Russian reactionary ends. 
Whilst at Vienna, Ferdinand was told, 
according to the Belgrade Politika, 
that “mighty influences” would be used 
in his favor if the movement for the 
union of the Bulgarian Church with 
that of Rome were realized at once. 
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PERSONAL EQUATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 
AND WHAT THEY SIGNIFY 


HEN the announcement 

came last month, direct 

from J. P. Morgan to 

the press reporters, that 

he and his partners were 
withdrawing from the directorships of 
twenty-seven of the corporations with 
which they were connected, in defer- 
ence to the public sentiment 
against interlocking direc- 
torates, the cynics sneered, 
the optimists beamed, but 
everybody sat up and took 
notice. It was a startling 
thing. For a quarter of a 
century the house of Mor- 
gan has been the supreme 
power in the formation of 
our vast industrial and fi- 
nancial aggregations. It has 
kept its partners in close 
touch with the throttles of 
all the great engines of 
modern industry. On the 
face of it, this new action 
looks like a complete re- 
versal of attitude at the 
very center of our financial 
world. 

But you will find down 
in Wall Street plenty of 
wise ones who shake their 
heads knowingly and say 
that these withdrawals do 
not mean as much as they 
seem to mean. William C. 
Whitney, we afe told, used 
to make it a point to keep 
off the boards of directors 
of corporations he con- 
trolled. “Why,” he said, 
“should I assume the legal 
responsibilities of a director 
when all I need to do to 
have my way is to telephone 
to the chairman of the 
board what I wish to have 
done?” He followed that 
plan until he died. Are the 
Morgan partners simply 
taking a leaf out of Whit- 
ney’s book? Are the lay- 
ing aside legal responsibil- 
ities but retaining control 
as fully as ever? The an- 
swers to these questions 
vary as the views of human 
nature vary. 


tional move on the part of the Mor- 
gan company, an inside knowledge 
of the men now running that great 
house is necessary. What spirit ani- 
mates them? What is their personal 
attitude toward the new régime in 
finance and industry? Is it one of con- 
cealed defiance or of understanding and 


IS HE A REPLICA OR AN ORIGINAL? 


; ‘they say that the present J. P. Morgan is the image of his father at 
To get at the real sig- = same age—forty-six—excepting, of course, the father’s distorted nose. 
nifican oO i a ecent events indicate, however, that he is fully capable of striking out 
ance f this sensa along new lines of leadership adapted to the changed spirit of the times. 





sympathy? When President Wilson 
calls for a “Constitution of Peace,” are 
the minds of the Morgan partners too 
steeped in the old ways to give any 
response, or are they alert enough and 
forward-looking enough to meet such 
a suggestion half-way ? 

There are ten partners in the house 
of Morgan. They are: J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Henrvw P. 
Davison, William H. Por- 
ter, Charles Steele, W. 
Pierson Hamilton, Edward 
T. Stotesbury, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Temple Bowdoin, 
Arthur E. Newbold, Hora- 
tio G. Lloyd. “If one 
searched America over,” 
said a well-versed writer in 
the N. Y. Tribune not long 
since, “men of more diverse 
types than these partners 
could not be found. There 
are Northerners and South- 
erners in the group, Yan- 
kees and Middle Western- 
ers. Some were born rich, 
some poor. Some of them 
are college graduates and 
some got their education in 
the university of hard 
knocks. There are few old 
men and plenty of young 
ones.” Each of these ten 
men is a specialist along 
some important line of the 
bank’s work. Davison un- 
derstands corporation § ac- 
counting thoroly, and is 
regarded as the most active 
man in the group. Steele 
has a trained legal mind 
and is a past master in 
corporation law. 
bury is a specialist in coal 
and transportation. Porter 
is a great commercial bank- 
er, who keeps posted in 
dry goods, flour, fruit and 
produce, and a_ hundred 
other lines of general 
trade. Hamilton specializes 
on insurance. Lamont is 
described as a_ master 
of salesmanship. Bowdoin, 
Newbold and Lloyd look 
after the railroads, steam- 
ships, and international 
banking. Morgan himself 
has a special training in 


Stotes- 








THE BANKERS CAUGHT HIM AT THE 
AGE OF SEVENTEEN 
William H. Porter keeps out of the limelight 
and has to be snapshotted by stealth. He has 
been in banks ever since he graduated from the 
Saratoga Academy in 1878, and is now a lead- 
ing spirit in the Morgan concern. 


international exchange and a general 
training in all the other lines of bank- 
ing. He and Davison and Porter and 


perhaps Lamont come into the widest 
touch with the general affairs of the 
world. The others work in somewhat 


narrower grooves. The modern spirit, 
if it has made its impression on the 
house, probably reached these four men 
first. Not one of the four is far be- 
yond the meridian of life. Morgan and 
Davison are each forty-six years of 
age. Porter has just turned fifty-three. 
Lamont is but forty-four. They are 
decidedly young men as compared with 
the heads of other big banks in New 
York. And they are comparatively 
easy of approach. “It is one hundred 
times more difficult,” says the Tribune 
writer, “to get an audience with the 
Standard Oil men than with any mem- 
ber of the Morgan firm. There is very 
little red tape in the Morgan bank.” 
Of course ali the men in the Morgan 
house have had ample banking experi- 
ence. That goes almost without say- 
ing. And the banker, even at his best, 
is a specialist and has the defects that 
go with most specialists, either in busi- 
ness or professional life. He is apt to 
measure everything by banking stand- 
ards and to look at everything through 
a cent-per-cent sort of atmosphere. 
Morgan, of course, was destined to be- 
come a banker from his birth. All his 
training has been directed toward that 
end. Davison was not caught quite 
so young. He taught school for a 
short time before he began banking, but 
he has been hard at the bank business 
ever since. Lamont was a reporter on 
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the N. Y. Tribune staff after he gradu- 
ated from Harvard and he took hold 
of a run-down exporting and import- 
ing business and rebuilt it before the 
banks caught him. Porter’s career has 
been exclusively that of a banker, and 
he had become president of the old 
Chemical National before he went into 
the Morgan concern. Stotesbury en- 
tered the Drexel bank in Philadelphia 
when he was but seventeen. In fact it 
may be assumed that none of the Mor- 
gan partners has ever been much of 
anything but a banker. But they have 
all been big bankers, and that means 
that they have had to help reorganize 
and rebuild all kinds of big concerns— 
railroads, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, manufacturing plants, etc., etc. 
They have had to study the currents of 
trade and commerce all over the world. 
They have had to keep their eyes fixed 
on crop conditions all the way from 
Siberia to Australia. No changes in 
government, no alteration of currency 
laws, no famine or drought, no political 
revolution, could occur anywhere on 
earth without having some effect upon 
the business in which they were en- 
gaged. They have been nothing but 
bankers, but they have had the whole 
earth as, in a measure, the scene of 
their operations. 7 

Personally the Morgan partners, so 
far at least as the world has come to 
know them, are a rather engaging lot. 
Morgan’s eyes are described as “laugh- 
ing, sparkling, genial in expression,’— 
eyes that “bespeak friendliness and a 
decided degree of enjoyment in meet- 
ing men.” He is a big man, as most of 
the important rulers of Wall Street are. 
“His shoulders are broad and his chest 
is deep. He has the erect bearing of a 
man firmly and powerfully built. His 
whole appearance is that of a man of 
tremendos solidity, not lithe in move- 
ment, nor smooth or graceful, yet with 
a certain quickness not noticeable be- 
cause of his size, but suggesting fresh 
springs of vitality and tireless energy.” 
He can be blunt and brusque when he 
wants to be so, but ordinarily he is 
affable, suave and democratic, himself 
at ease and imparting ease to others. 
He has not had the fighting to do that 
his father had, and the.fighting qual- 
ities of the elder Morgan have not been 
developed in the younger man. But 
he can say yes or no just as quickly 
and just as emphatically. He looks like 
his father—except for the latter’s nose 
—and he is said to share in his father’s 
love of art-works and curios. He adds 
to that, however, a moderate love of 
eolf, horses and yachting. 

Davison brings to the Morgan house 
the experience of a man who has had 
some education in the school of hard 
knocks. He not only taught school 
when he was sixteen, but he worked on 
a farm in his summer vacations, and 
there is a story of his walking up and 
down the streets of New York City 


THE FIGHTING EDGE OF THE MORGAN 
HOUSE 

Henry P. Davison graduated early from the 
school of hard knocks. He worked on a farm, 
taught school, and walked the streets of New 
York City looking for an opening. 
many days searching for a job, and 
passing and repassing the entrance to 
the Morgan bank in his quest. He 
has a keen sense of humor, strong sym- 
pathies, an athletic body, a quick in- 
sight, and he makes up his mind like a 
flash when action is called for. He 
hunts big game not only in Wall Street 
but in the Rockies, being a good deal 
of a sportsman. He is probably the 
real fighting edge of the Morgan 
house; but he does not go out of his 
way to do any fighting. On the con- 
trary, he is conciliatory and diplomatic, 
and of all the men in the house he 
most understands and appreciates the 
change that has come over the country 
in the last twenty years in regard to 
“big business.” 

Lamont is another man of engaging 
personality. Even a glance at his 
photograph reveals that fact. His 
early ambitions were of a literary and 
publishing nature. His elder brother, 
Hammond, was editor of The Nation 
and Thomas W. aspired to follow in his 
footsteps. But The Tribune sent him 
as a cub reporter down into the finan- 
cial district and the mzlstrom of busi- 
ness soon caught him and sucked him 
in. But it could not entirely quench 
his early ambition. He is now a di- 
rector in the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, which publishes The Woman’s 
Home Companion, The American Ma- 
gazine and Farm and Fireside. He is 
a vood mixer, unassuming, unpreten- 
tious, unconventional, and he also un- 
derstands the modern attitude toward 
trusts and monopolies, and, it is safe 
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to say, sympathizes with it to a con- 
siderable degree. 

Such are some of the leaders in the 
greatest private bank in America and 
one of the greatest in the world. They 
are all very human. They have no ex- 
aggerated egoism. They are men of 
wide vision and quick sympathies, and 
some of them at least have been alert 
to discern the new order of things and 


McREYNOLDS AND THE 


have set themselves not to resist it but 
to help shape and direct it. Just how 
much the recent withdrawals from di- 
rectorships means in the way of actual 
relinquishment of power it is too soon 
to say; but it at least indicates this— 
that the big men in finance are begin- 
ning to feel that open defiance of the 
new order of things is no longer possi- 
ble or desirable. The house of Morgan 
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has been the chief factor in building up 
the financial system of America during 
the last quarter of a century. It is nota 
wild presumption that, under new lead- 
ership, it may exert a like controlling 
influence in building up the new finan- 
cial system that is already supplanting 
the old. It stands by the elder Morgan’s 
principle: No man can prosper long 
who is a “bear” on America’s future. 


McREYNOLDS, THE MAN WHO IS BUSY 


ITH the tariff revised 

downward and the cur- 

rency bill enacted into 

law, the next’ great 

problem of this admin- 
istration is the unscrambling of eggs. 
Ever since the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
perpetrated his epigram about the 
impossibility of converting scrambled 
eggs back into their original condition, 
the trust and the scrambled egg have 
been recognized as synonyms. Within 
a year after the elder Morgan’s death 
his partners have given us an exhibi- 
tion of scrambled eggs actually begin- 
ning to unscramble themselves in a 
more or less voluntary fashion. The 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company has given us another exhi- 
bition of the same remarkable process. 
It is a sad thing when a great man has 
made but one epigram in a long and 
busy life to see his own partners pro- 
ceed to knock that into smithereens be- 
fore it is two years old. 

James Clark McReynolds is a spe- 
cialist on scrambled eggs. The center 
of the stage, which has been held by 
Oscar Underwood, Carter Glass and 
Senator Owen successively, now be- 
longs by right to Mr. McReynolds. He 
may be cheated out of it by some Con- 
gressman or Senator, for he is not 
much of a politician and hasn’t shown 
any marked ability to play to the gal- 
lery. But it belongs to him just the 
same. All the unscrambling of eggs 
which the future holds in store is due 
to the skill with which he induced the 
Supreme Court, in the Tobacco case, 
to reverse the course it took in the 
“Knight case” years ago, and to the 
vigor with which, during the last ten 
months, as attorney-general of the 
United States, he has followed up that 
advantage. Let us, therefore, train 
our observing eyes for a few minutes 
upon this gentleman who has taught 
us how eggs may be unscrambled with- 
out being destroyed. 

“One of the most detached, most 
solitary, least worldly men now in 
public life,’—that is the way Burton 


J. Hendrick, writing in World’s Work, 
sees Mr. McReynolds. He is, to begin 
with, a bachelor, on the shady side of 
the fifties. He seems to have few 
pleasures aside from his work. An 


UNSCRAMBLING EGGS 


occasional theater party or dinner 
party marks the limits of his dissipa- 
tion. He is very abstemious in every- 
thing except labor. When he was at 
Vanderbilt University, first as a stu- 





HAS THE TRUSTS EATING OUT OF HIS HANDS 


The Attorney-General of the United States, James Clark McReynolds, is described as “one 
of the most detached, most solitary, least worldly men now in public life.” Serves him right: 
he is a bachelor. He cares little for sports or social diversions; but he is establishing a reputation 
as an expert on “scrambled eggs.” 
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dent, then as a professor of law, he 
neither drank, smoked nor played 
poker. He does occasionally tell a 
funny story and crack a joke; and he 
can smile without hurting his face. In 
fact, he smiles often; but the general 
impression he gives to beholders is one 
of severity. Says Mr. Hendrick: 


“He is really a fine figure of a man. He 
is tall, broad-shouldered, with a finely- 
shaped head. His face is extremely mo- 
bile. Ordinarily severe and sometimes 
forbidding, it breaks at times into the 
most winning, all-pervading smile; and 
this, with an unusual voice that sounds 
all notes in the chromatic scale, constitute 
his ‘charm. However, his personality 
chiefly suggests business, order, preci- 
sion, logic. His hair is nicely brushed; 
his clothes are neat and in good taste; 
his footgear is up to date and properly 
shined. His desk does not teem with the 
abundant disorder that is sometimes 
hailed as an indication of genius. Every- 
thing is laid away in its appointed pigeon- 
hole.” 


The above is about all that contem- 
porary literature furnishes in the way 
of personal description of the man. 
Nor is his professional career at all 
rich in interesting detail. He was born 
in Elkton, Kentucky, in 1862, his father 
being a wealthy physician and “a 
rampant Secessionist.” Young Mc- 
Reynolds had as many advantages as 
the South afforded after the war. He 
made good use of them. He graduated 
at Vanderbilt at the head of a class of 
one hundred, winning the “founder’s 
medal.” He finished the law course at 
the University of Virginia with equal 
distinction. He was severely studious, 
caring more for science, mathematics 
and logic than for athletics or social 
romping. General literature seems to 
have had few charms for him. A re- 
cent interview affords an amusing il- 
lustration of his unfamiliarity with 
that branch of culture. One of the 
best-known quotations in current use 
is the line from Pope: “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds makes use of it thus: “It was 
Thomas Carlyle, I think, who said that 
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the most important subject of study to 
man was man himself.” Soon after 
his college days McReynolds settled 
down in Nashville for law practice; 
but, while he was waiting for clients, 
he dabb’ed quite successfully in real 
estate. He paid a little attention, but 
not much, to politics, altho, for a year 
or two before practicing law, he was 
private secretary of Senator Jackson 
of Tennessee and might easily have 
entered into an active political career 
if he had desired. But politics did not 
really attract him. It does not now. 
It has cut very little figure in his life. 
He is a Democrat, of course, but with 
so little offensive partisanship that h2 
was chosen by a Republican adminis- 
tration—Roosevelt’s—as assistant at- 
torney-general and was continued as 
special counsel under the Taft adminis- 
tration. Now, tho he was a “gold 
Democrat” and bolted his party in the 
Bryan campaign of 1896, he sits in the 
same cabinet with Bryan. © 

So little, indeed, have his political 


affiliations had to do with his career : 


that Taft's attorney-general, Wicker- 
sham, entrusted to his hands one of 
the most spectacular of all the cases 
that came up in his term of office. The 
prosecution of the “Tobacco Trust,” 
under the Sherman anti-trust law, 
was committed entirely to McReynolds. 
He made his own plans, wrote the 
bill of indictment, and carried the case 
through to the end. It was a crucial 
case. The Supreme Court had decided 
in the case of the “Sugar Trust” that 
manufacturing.was not interstate com- 
merce and consequently did not come 
under the restrictions of the anti-trust 
law. McReynolds had to find a way 
for the Court to reverse that decision, 
and he did it. Of course the Court had 
in the meantime changed and so had 
public opinion. So, for that matter, 
had the trust situation, for under the 
interpretation in the Sugar Trust case 
—known as the Knight case—all sorts 
of gigantic trusts had grown up. The 
result of the prosecution of the “To- 
bacco Trust” is regarded by many as 
a fiasco. It was so regarded by Mc- 





Reynolds himself, so far as that par- 
ticular trust is concerned. He is sore 
yet over the arrangement for reorgan- 
ization accepted by his chief after he 
had secured a conviction of the trust. 
But the result in a broader way was 
the opening up of “an entirely new 
era,” as one writer says, “in the inter- 
pretation of the Sherman law.” An- 
cther result is that Mr. McReynolds 
sits to-day in the cabinet and occupies 
the center of the stage in the great fight 
now on to readjust our industrial and 
financial conditions. He believes firm- 
ly in the Sherman law. There are but 
three courses open to us, he says, in 
dealing with monopolies: government 
regulation; government ownership; or 
suppression under the existing law. 
Regulation of the vast monopolistic 
corporations by the federal govern- 
ment, as we now regulate the railroads, 
he believes entirely impracticable. He 
is strongly opposed to government 
ownership. But he is positive that the 
Sherman law, if vigorously enforced, 
can put an end to industrial monop- 
olies, which he regards as “essentially 
wicked.” Here is where he—and the 
Wilson administration with him—join 
issue with the Progressive party under 
the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, who 
believes in the regulation plan. The 
success of Mr. McReynolds’s policy 
will in large measure determine the 
line of battle in the next Presidential 
campaign. 

His picture shows, as everyone will 
agree, a handsome face, with lines 
both of strength and refinement. The 
eyes are of light gray color, the nose 
is large and aquiline, the hair is a light 
brown, and the thin lips come together 
in a firm, decisive way. The chin and 
mouth alone are enough to command 
the respect of any student of facial 
expression. The impression of strength 
and poise conveyed by them is carried 
out in the six-foot stature of the man, 
the well-knit body, the masterful hands. 
With all this strength there is visible 
something of a patrician air that speaks 
of good breeding and points unmis- 
takably to a good pedigree. 


JEAN JAURES: THE WORLD’S GREATEST SOCIALIST AT 
THE CRISIS OF HIS CAREER 


S THE approach of the French 
general election intensifies the 
militarist crisis through which 
the third republic is passing, 
the personality of the most 

conspicuous Socialist now living, as 
the Temps calls him, Jean Jaurés, im- 
parts a dramatic quality to the struggle. 
M. Jean Jaurés proclaims his discovery 
of a conspiracy against French liberties 
in a manner quite embarrassing to 
President Poincaré. The latter, if we 
may credit the Paris Humanité, the 


Jaurés organ in particular, courts the 
Vatican more and more. High com- 
mands in the army go to those generals 
only who could be used for a coup 
d'état. The principle of separation of 
Church and State is defeated by the 
new President’s administrative meas- 
ures. Extension of military service to 
three years infuriates M. Jaurés as 
fresh proof that the worst phases of 
the Dreyfus period are returning. 
Everything anti-clerical is to be un- 
done by the “conspiracy”—expulsion 


of the religious orders, laicization of 
the schools, disestablishment of the 
Church. High finance is capturing the 
country. Were the whole life of 
France not so disorganized by the 
new military law, the great Socialist 
might thunder in vain. He has not a 
united party behind him. Unfor- 
tunately, as London Truth observes, 
President Poincaré has allowed his 
popularity to be undermined by sup- 
porters who are hostile to the republic 
and he is an avowed militarist. The 
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cabinet is in the hands of “the high 
finance.” Jean Jaurés, finally, is the 
supreme genius whom the party of 
agitation has produced. 

Infinite rhetoric has been expended 
in French dailies on descriptions of the 
personal appearance of Jean Jaurés. 
His elephantine limbs, short and sturdy, 
his tremendous feet, the pendulous and 
quivering paunch, the flowing white 
whiskers and the florid fatness of the 
face, blend in one arresting, irresistible 
impression which no cartoonist has 
ever adequately conveyed. Physically, 
Jean Jaurés is a living caricature, ob- 
serves the Paris Lanterne,—one that 
no artist can approach. No line is 
comical enough to register such con- 
tours, no crayon can reach the exag- 
geration of their reality. Everything 
is in motion. The eyes rove inces- 
santly. The lips part enormously. 
The great brows lift and drop. Even 
the gigantic ear seems to act independ- 
ently of the head. Every gesture is 
terrific in its energy. M. Jean Jaurés 
is much addicted to embraces in the 
French political manner. He hurls a 
pair of arms around a victim and pre- 
cipitates his bulk remorselessly, often 
shedding tears of joy the while. One 
never knows whether or not he affects 
a necktie because of the flowing whis- 
ker. The aspect of the man is one of 
animal health and strength. He has a 
stomach of iron, shoulders of granite 
and lungs of brass. Yet he looks his 
fifty-five years. 

Enemies of Jean Jaurés accuse him 
of a weakness for money. His wealth 
has been computed by the hostile at 
the equivalent of half a million dol- 
lars, made, it is hinted, by exploiting 
the labor of children. There was never 
a word of truth in such gossip, affirm 
the radical papers of Paris. Jean 
Jaurés has his flat in the capital, his 
little bit of property in the country, a 
cottage by the sea and some shares in 
a patent right. His interest in the 
Socialist organ he edits so violently 
could not be sold for a song. He de- 
pends upon his official salary, upon a 
small dowry he got with his wife and 
upon the income from one or two 
lucky speculations in commerce. His 
shrewdness in money matters wins him 
sarcastic praise from the Débats, but 
he refrains from principle whenever 
invited to invest on the Bourse. He 
is thought to be “near,” despite his 
easy mode of life. M. Jaurés can not 
contemplate with equanimity the waste 
of a piece of string. He tears off the 
unused sheets from letters and saves 
them religiously for memoranda. His 
garret is filled with odds and ends of 
broken plates and discarded furniture 
which he will not throw away. He 
wears a pair of trousers until they 
grow shiny, and it gives him pain to 
abandon a frayed collar. This is the 
famous French thrift. 

No one has ever wept so copiously 


“THE MOST 





CONSPICUOUS SOCIALIST NOW LIVING” 












THE MAN WHOSE LINES ARE A BOON TO FRENCH CARICATURE 


Of Jean Jaurés, the great French Socialist, it is affirmed that no artist’s line is comical 
enough to reflect his contours faithfully—no crayon can attain the exaggeration of their reality. 
He has been compared with Falstaff and likened to Gargantua. 


in public as Jean Jaurés, but the won- 
der of it is less to the Lanterne than 
the fact that when he weeps all weep 
with him. A thousand people, at last, 
will weep in public every time Jean 
Jaurés sheds tears on a platform. The 
consolation is that he can also set 
them all laughing heartily in a very 
few moments. It is the Jaurés 
“touch.” It embraces passion, repose, 
hatred, scorn—all the moods, which 
he imparts, we read, as if they were 
the measles. This must be set forth 
definitely unless one is to miss the 
secret of the rise of Jean Jaurés to 
greatness. It means something more 
than incisiveness of phrase, or mere 
artistry in diction. The physique of 
this man conveys his message as much 
as do his words. He is no mere mob 
orator. Nor -is he simply the artist 
of speech. He has a highly contagious 
temperament. The vast vocabulary, 


the nimbleness with which he seizes 





the right word at the right time, the 
resonance of the voice, would all fail 
without the Jaurés gesture and the 
Jaurés aspect. Despite all his gifts he 
spent seven years in the study of 
elocution before he ventured, we are 
told, to make a speech before an audi- 
ence. He was crude, stiff, unnatural, 
when he entered politics. He is now 
his own amazing self perpetually. 
With reference to the distinguish- 
ing feature of the oratory of Jean 
Jaurés—its abundance—we read in the 
French dailies that he talks at his 
meals, talks when he is going to bed, 
and talks when he sleeps. His ver- 
biage resembles Niagara. Its quantity, 
as the Temps admits, is no impeach- 
ment of its quality. Perhaps, this pa- 
per says, Jean Jaurés, from the stand- 
point of the technique of the art he has 
mastered so completely, is the greatest 
crator alive anywhere in the world. 
His utterance is fortified by his ges- 
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ture. The expression of his ideas 
gains energy from his aspect while ex- 
pressing them. 

If eloquence be the power of mov- 
ing masses of men by speech, adds our 
Parisian contemporary, Jean Jaurés 
has that. His hearers are more sen- 
sitive to his appeals than his readers 
could be. The roaring, bellowing 
voice can decline into a whisper at 
just the right time. The strong arms 
never suggest a windmill. The flash 
of the eye authenticates a rage or re- 
veals a mood of sarcasm. Simply as a 
spectacle, Jaurés the orator is as well 
worth seeing as if he were Coquelin 
the elder. He studied elocution in his 
youth with care, nor has he forgotten 
a single lesson; but his art conceals it- 
self behind the amazing power of a 
giant’s personality. 

More amazing than his oratory to 
the critics of Jean Jaurés is his appe- 
tite. He dines jovially in public like 
Gambrinus or Falstaff, says our au- 
thority. He lets nothing pass him by 
—patés, salads, “rosbif a l’Anglaise” 
and slices of tomato in oil and vinegar 
disappear as he laughs. Poor Poincaré 
can drop in after a great dinner only 
for a sip of coffee, for his digestion 
is not of the best. Jaurés, it is said, 
can eat anything. His presence is be- 
trayed by the roar of characteristic 
laughter or the napkin tucked about 
his neck in the German fashion. He 
can bury his nose in a beaker of 
sparkling Macon and raise it slowly up- 
ward to drain the last drop, smacking 
his lips in perfect happiness. Every 
now and then he spies a friend at the 
other end of the table, to whom he 
roars at once every good wish imag- 
inable. Or he will rise unexpectedly to 
pound for silence with a tankard while 
he communicates a political idea. He 
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is the jolly god everywhere, the eyes 
twinkling and the arms waving. It is 
his business to know everybody and 
to make the conversation general. 
When he chooses to make remarks he 
has but to raise his voice above its 
conversational tone a trifle to roar 
everybody down—a feat achieved with 
perfect good nature and in the most 
natural style imaginable. 

Among the misfortunes of his career 
to Jean Jaurés is the piety of his house- 
hold. The .eldest daughter goes to 
mass regularly and Madame has a por- 
trait of her patron saint on the walls 
of her boudoir. Water from the River 
Jordan was used at the baptism of a 
son. M. Jaurés has to relieve his feel- 
ings, says the Matin, with a portrait 
of Voltaire over the fireplace in his 
study. Those who decry his atheism 
ought to know about his faith in a 
Supreme Being. He has done much 
reading in philosophy since the time 
when, as a young lawyer, he penned 
his satirical farewell to God. Few 
French politicians have dipped more 
deeply into the literature of their 
country. He brings bits from Racine, 
Corneille and Moliére into his speeches 
naturally, inevitably, even epigrammat- 
ically. His French is deemed exceed- 
ingly choice and pure—no slang, little 
colloquialism. Everything is in the 
grand manner rhetorically. The use 
of a Germanism or of an Anglicanism 
like “bier” or “five-o’clock” causes him 
the keenest anguish. His pronuncia- 
tion is so correct, so distinct and so 
deliberate ‘that foreigners in Paris get 
free lessons in French by going to 
hear him. His ordinary conversation 
is compared in elegance with that of 
Bossuet. 

By temperament Jean Jaurés is a 
“romantic.” The Figaro, to whom he 





is a comedian who missed his true vo- 
cation, vouches for that. The supreme 
Socialist of this age can not see life in 
terms of a common man’s experience. 
To him there are always conspiracies, 
treasons, plots. The political and fi- 
nancial atmosphere swarms with the 
population of the Jaurés imagination. 
The plain tale of a new loan becomes 
in his teeming brain more elaborate 
than a historical romance by Dumas. 
The art with which Jean Jaurés invests 
ordinary politicians with the character- 
istics of a Richelieu, a Mazarin or a 
Vidocq renders his party polemics more 
exciting than any serial. He is for- 
ever discovering some new “affair,” 
perpetually seeing a Machiavelli in 
some matter-of-fact banker or busi- 
ness man. The uncharitable ascribe a 
genius for slander to Jaurés. The 
truth, insists our contemporary, is that 
the great Socialist does not know how 
prosaic is this work-a-day world. He 
never discovered the average man. Alii 
things are romance, acting, melodrama. 
Life to him is a theater, behind the 


‘scenes of which he believes himself to 
‘exist. 


” 


He is always “coming on,” with 
farcical results of which he has no 
suspicion. People think he poses, but 
he is simply the unconscious comedian. 
A crisis like the present in the affairs 
of France enables Jaurés to exploit his 
dazzling eloquence and his terrific per- 
sonality in all their wonder. The land 
will echo with his denunciations of 
high finance, his declarations that 
France is betrayed. At the right mo- 
ment will come exposures in his Hu- 
manité, discoveries that the political 
situation has reverted to Boulangism. 
The din will fill all Europe; but high 
above it, predicts the Débats, the world 
will hear the raucous and insuppress- 
ible roars of Jean Jaurés. 


LORD COWDRAY: THE BRITISH OIL-KING BEHIND 


ETICENT, inaccessible, fifty- 

seven years old, Weetman 

Dickinson Pearson, who be- 

came Lord Cowdray but a 

few years ago, is the only 
man who ever “beat” the Standard Oil 
Company. He achieved the feat in 
Mexico by underselling the American 
concern until they retired with losses 
said to reach many millions. A man 
less dogged than Lord Cowdray, less 
tenacious by instinct, might have hesi- 
tated to part with the ten million dol- 
lars he put into the greatest industrial 
duel of modern times. He happened 
to be born in Yorkshire of Yorkshire 
parents, and bred to a business founded 
by his grandfather. Even his wife is a 
Yorkshire woman, and his sons have 
been reared under the iron discipline 
with which Yorkshire fathers and Ger- 


man sovereigns form the characters of 
their children. 

British journalists, exploiting their 
talents in character sketches of Lord 
Cowdray for London journals, insist 
that in a certain select coterie the oil- 


king unbends, relaxes, even talks. No- 
body knows him intimately enough to 
declare the truth on this point with 
authority. He spent fifteen years in 
the House of Commons as a total 
stranger to the hundreds of men in 
that assemblage. He knows so little of 
life in some of its aspects that when a 
London newspaper refused to print a 
list of the wedding-presents received 
by his daughter, he offered a large sum 
of money to placate the editors. So, 
at any rate, runs the story. It is 
vouched for as characteristic, Lord 
Cowdray’s only way of getting what 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS 


he wants being to pay for it. His 
living expenses are said to be three 
million dollars a year. 

Yorkshire has stamped itself so 
definitely upon the mind and manners 
of Lord Cowdray that he makes no 
concealment of his contempt for the 
understanding of all who do not hail 
from the most Roman part of Britain. 
A Yorkshireman is to the rest of Eng- 
land what the Connecticut Yankee was 
once to the United States in general. 
Lord Cowdray, therefore, has the 
“swapping instinct.” He exploits, we 
read, the loud, angry manner of York- 
shire in effecting a deal, not minding 
in the least—regarding it even as part 
of the game—if he be browbeaten in 
return. He has, when excited, the 
menacing gesture of the Yorkshireman, 
his broadness of accent, even his un- 
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couthness of dialect. His career 
is that of the typical Yorkshire- 
man who has succeeded. First 
comes the raw-boned lad, stocky, 
silent, heavy. The next stage is 
that of the manufacturing lord 
in Manchester or the factor on 
a gigantic scale. Finally the 
cabinet minister emerges as does 
a butterfly from the cocoon, At 
each stage the manner grows 
additionally savage, the scowl 
fiercer, the look heavier. It is 
all part of a game, the expres- 
sion of a temperament. Nobody 
in Yorkshire would hesitate to 
shake a fist in Lord Cowdray’s 
face while selling him a horse 
or a motor car; but to the rest 
of the world these conventions 
are a mystery. 

Being physically and morally 
a bulldog, Lord Cowdray, one 
is glad to read in the London 
Lloyd’s, has the naturally affec- 
tionate disposition of that ani- 
mal, His savagery, his per- 
sistence and his capacity to 
take a beating go with a de- 
light in being patted on the 
back that few but a bulldog 
could take. He loves to be 
loved even as he shows his teeth. 
No Englishman ever spent his 
money so freely upon others or 
contributed with such barbarous 
prodigality to party funds, hos- 
pital funds, pension funds. He 
manifests the oddest aptitude 
for drowning those he likes in 
golden floods. He will buy a 
decaying newspaper at a fancy 
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price to please a poor journalist 
who has made him laugh. It 
amazed him greatly to learn 
once that he was sole owner of 
a London illustrated paper which 
he had bought by telegraph 
while in New York. The fan- 
tastic editorial policy of The West- 
minster Gazette is attributed to its free- 
dom from pecuniary concern in con- 
sequence of Lord Cowdray’s readiness 
to help in times of deficit. His indiffer- 
ence to the cost of anything upon which 
his fancy lights explains, too, the 
fabulous sums he will pay for a portrait 
of his wife or for the rescue of a land- 
mark in Yorkshire from the opera- 
tions of a land agent. He seems not to 
know what to do with all his money. 
When no appeal is made to his pecul- 
iar instincts as a Yorkshireman, Lord 
Cowdray relapses into a mournful si- 
lence. Impassive, heavy, his conversa- 
tional resources are exhausted by repe- 
tition of the word “Ay!” varied with 
ejaculations like “Well, now!” or 
“Ya-a-s!” The English language is 
beyond him ordinarily. Only when ex- 
cited is he articulate. He never reads 
anything much and is so little of a dis- 
sembler as to yawn over pictures and 
Statues, of which, we read in the 


HE PUT THE 


His family 
Cowdray. 
strongest of men in a fight. 
million dollars. 


in the great park on which he 
has bestowed his baronial title. 
The calves of the mute footmen 
in livery are swathed in silk to 
suggest opulence, and their slip- 
pers are rubbered to insure the 
silence of a vacuum. British 
dailies are filled with the 
grandeurs of his city place in 
Carlton House Terrace. The 
magnificence of his “seat” near ° 
Paddockhurst, where famous 
paintings and still more famous 
tapestries necessitate the em- 
ployment of several experts, 
never loses the imperial, organ- 
like solemnity of atmosphere 
diffused by Lord Cowdray even 
as a cheese of his own York- 
shire throws out its essence. 
Interminable apartments open 
one into the other. Plate glass 
mirrors line corridors in which 
a motor car could turn with 
Liveried lackeys stand at 
doorways like statues. Always 
and everywhere is the silence of 
Pompeii, which to Lord Cow- 
dray means rest. On the wall 
of a library so architectural as 
to seem a church glitters the 
Cowdray coat of arms in scarlet 
and orange with the device: 
“Do it with all thy might.” The 
books, we read, are as ponder- 
ous, as heavy and as gorgeous 
in their bindings as everything 
else about the place. 

Just how rich Lord Cowdray 
has managed to become since he 
attained the presidency of S. 
Pearson and Son, Limited, is a 





ease. 





NESS IN MEXICO 


Pearson, but his 
Yorkshire, 


official 
tenacious, 


name is title 


He is from 


London Mail, he has yards and tons. 
His big hands, thrusting themselves 
¥edly through sleeves of the tweed he 
likes, are free from rings, altho he is 
a big buyer of precious stones. Con- 
spicuous as he likes to be in the Liberal 
party, he never makes speeches except 
in Yorkshire. “Ay, my friends,” he 
will cry then, “but I’m gl-a-ad to see 
ye!” With modifications and many 
repetitions, this makes a very effective 
political speech in that part of Eng- 
land. The notion that his incapacity 
to unbend, his odd reticences and his 
gloomy contemplation of his fellow 
creatures with hands behind him on 
public occasions have made him one 
of the most popular men in Yorkshire 
seems plausible to our British contem- 
porary. These traits of his prove that 
he belongs to the place and understands 
it thoroly. 

The stolidity and heaviness of Lord 
Cowdray convey their atmosphere to 
the grandeurs amid which he dwells 


STANDARD OIL CROWD OUT OF 


purposeful, 
This Mexican one cost him ten 


theme of conjecture merely. He 


BUSI- expended some ten million dol- 
lars of his own money in the 
Lord Mexican oil-fight, according to 


the ° on 
figures in the London Telegraph. 


His place in Aberdeenshire, a 

mere shooting box at that, was 
acquired at an expenditure, in one way 
and another, of about a million dollars. 
He owns about twenty-five thousand 
acres of land in England. His town 
house in London with its contents could 
be sold for three million dollars. He 
has a chalet in Switzerland and a re- 
treat in Wales. The dowry of the daugh- 
ter who married Lord Denman is said 
to have been a million dollars in well- 
invested securities. He has a substantial 
interest in two or three newspapers, he 
owns stock in flourishing banks, and he 
will endow a public institution, buy a 
painting by Velasquez or take over a 
moribund charity as readily as if he were 
buying a box of cigars. Exactly how 
rich he ought to be to achieve his petro- 
leum conquests, apart from the magnifi- 
cence of his private life, no one in Lon- 
don ventures to decide. His firm is said 
to have constantly in bank a balance of 
five millions of dollars in actual cash. He 
pays two men salaries of $100,000 each, 
and thirty others $20,000 or more each. 

















“GRUMPY”’—CYRIL MAUDE IN A PLAY OF LOVE, 
CRIME AND CAMELLIAS 


O HIS delineation of “Grum- 
py” (an octogenarian lawyer 
long since retired from prac- 
tice, who, in spite of his years, 
has not lost his cunning) Cyril 

Maude, the distinguished English char- 
acter-player, owes most of his success 
in America. The play was written by 
two actors, Horace Hodges and T. 
Wigney Percyval. That is to say, as 
the dramatic editor of the Bookman, 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton, remarks, it is 
contrived in terms of the theater rather 
than in the terms of life. Mr. Bulli- 
vant, or “Grumpy,” has a very crusty 
exterior and a very kindly heart. The 
type is traditional on the stage, but the 
part is transfigured and transformed 
into a real and living character by the 
acting of Mr. Maude. Tho “Grumpy” 
is merely a well-made play, it is ex- 
ceedingly well made, Mr. Hamilton 
goes on to say, and it affords not un- 
welcome relief from that insistence 
upon the more revolting phases of actu- 
ality which has been the dominant note 
of the majority of recent plays. As in 
Sardou’s “The Scrap of Paper,” the 
clue to the plot is a certain concrete 
object which passes from hand to hand 
until it is hunted down by the hero. 
There is something in the play that re- 
minds one of “Sherlock Holmes” and 
something that reminds one of “Raffles,” 
but “Grumpy,” as Norman Hapgood 
points out in Harper’ss Weekly, has 
solved the problem of furnishing a fresh 
type. The play might be called “The 
Gentleman with the Camellia,” for a 
camellia is the clue that eludes “Grum- 
py” almost until the end. A hero who 
has passed four-score years and can 
nevertheless hold the interest of an 
audience is undoubtedly a novelty in 
the drama. Yet the old lawyer fasci- 
nates us as soon as we discover that 
not only his heart but his brain as 
well is in the right spot when occa- 
sion rewires. “Grumpy” uses his 
powers, which are at first concealed 
by his fussiness and the decrepitude of 
old age, when his nephew Ernest 
and his granddaughter Virginia find 
themselves face to face with a fearful 
predicament. The first act takes us 
into Mr. Bullivant’s solidly Victorian 
library. Ernest has just come unex- 
pectedly from Africa. He finds the old 
gentleman very fussy. “Now then,” 
the latter asks, “what have you done?” 


Ernest. The firm has sent me home. 
Mr. BuLiivant. I knew it! Well, a 


firm doesn’t send a young man from 
Africa to England unless he’s done some- 
thing remarkable. What is it? Money? 

Ernest. Something to do with money, 
yes. 

Mr. Butiivant. How much is it and 
what have you done? It can’t be anything 
fraudulent, because, altho you are a 
scoundrel, you are not a dishonorable 
scoundrel. What have you done? (Sits 
in armchair by fire.) 

Ernest. It isn’t what I have done. 
what the firm have done. 

Mr. BuLiivANnt. They’ve discharged 
you? 

Ernest. No. They’ve raised my salary. 
(The old man looks at him a moment, 
then laughs heartily.) Wm not joking. 

Mr. BuLtivant. No, but they are. 

Ernest. They’re not. They’ve raised 
my salary. 

Mr. BULLIVANT. 

Ernest. Oh! 

Mr. Butiivant. But I always looked 
upon you as the fool of the firm. 

Ernest. I think that’s why they’ve 
raised my salary. 

Mr. Butiivant. Kindly explain why 
you are here, in the middle of the night, 
without any warning, and why you wanted 
to see me privately? 

(The old man offers Ernest a chair, and 
then sits. Ernest goes and quietly closes 
the door, the old man watching him at- 
tentively.) 

Mr. BULLIVANT. 
ous. 

Ernest. Well to be careful. The firm 
has sent me home on a little matter of 
business. When that is done, they raise 
my salary and give me a month’s holiday. 

Mr. Buttivant. (Aftera pause.) What 
business ? 

Ernest. (Carelessly.) Ever heard of 
the Lawson diamond? 

Mr. Butiivant. Of course I have. 
Huge stone discovered by you some time 
back. 

Ernest. Discovered in our mine. 

Mr. Buttivant. Well, I mean in your 
mine. I didn’t suppose you discovered it. 

Ernest. What do you know about it? 

Mr. Butiivant. As much as anyone 
else, I suppose. Long article in The Times 
a few weeks back describing its discovery, 
its immense value—£90,000—and how it 
was on its way to England under an 
escort. 

Ernest. Yes, that’s what we wanted. 
When a diamond of much value is being 
taken from one place to another it is usu- 
ally supposed to be under strong escort. 

Mr. Butiivant. Well, of course, of 
course. Naturally. 

Ernest. As a matter of fact, however, 
there are in these sorts of cases two dia- 
monds, the original and a clever imitation. 
It is the imitation which travels with the 
escort. 


It’s 


What for? 


You're very mysteri- 


Mr. ButiivANt. God bless my soul? 
What becomes of the original? 

Ernest. The firm sends for—possibly 
the fool of the firm. (Laughing.) To 
him they hand the original. He puts it in 
his pocket and receives his instructions. 
He is to proceed in a leisurely fashion by 
some ordinary steamer, as an ordinary 
passenger to London. Arrived theré, he 
goes to the office, hands the original to a 
certain person, gets the receipt, and, in 
this case, a rise of salary and a month’s 
holiday ! 

Mr. BuLtivaAnt. Then you— 

Ernest. Yes, the fool of the firm? 


(The old man is staggered; then mightily 
pleased. He grows very mysterious.) 
And 


(Mr. Butiivant. (Whispering.) 
the Lawson diamond? 

(Ernest, smiling, pats the pocket of his 
waistcoat.) 

Mr. BuLtivaAnt. Wonderful! 
Ernest heartily.) Wm very pleased with 
you. You must be a very clever fellow 
for them to trust you like this. And yet 
I can’t make it out. You don’t look it. 


(Shaking 


A scene between Ernest and Vir- 
ginia, Bullivant’s lovely granddaughter, 
ensues. Ernest is in love with Vir- 
ginia, but Virginia still is in love 
with love. She is flirting desperately 
with Mr. Jarvis, an acquaintance of 
somewhat short standing who is spend- 
ing his week-end at her uncle’s house. 
Jarvis is accompanied by his valet, 
Keble, who is in love with Susan, Vir- 
ginia’s maid. When every one has re- 
tired to bed, Ernest, still guarding his 
diamond, falls asleep near the fire of the 
study. He is wearing a camellia. Sud- 
denly a hand reaches through the door. 
The light is turned out. A struggle fol- 
lows, in which Ernest succumbs. The 
diamond is snatched from his hands. 
When he is found a little later he is 
still clutching a camellia. All else seems. 
to be obliterated from his mind. 
“Grumpy,” sleepily at first, begins to 
take a hand in the action. Lost in 
thought, he fingers the camellia, which 
Ruddock, the butler, has turned over to 
him. 


Mr. Butiivant. This puzzles me, Rud- 
dock, this camellia found in Mr. Heron’s 
hand. Where did Mr. Heron get this ca- 
mellia from, and why should he be hold- 
ing it in his hand? Could he have been 
trying to prevent somebody else getting 
it from him? Who would want it? It 
might be that somebody was jealous of 
his having it. But who—and because of 
whom? (Pause.) 

Ruppock. Might it have got there by 
accident, sir? 


Mr. Butiivant. Accident — rubbish. 





“GRUMPY’—THE OCTOGENARIAN DETECTIVE 


How could it get there by accident? Now 
I wonder if—h’m-m. (Turning on Rud- 
dock.) Accident! Ridiculous! You 
might as well ask if it grew there. I 
wonder if he had it in his coat. It might 
have been in some one else’s coat. Could 
he have snatched it from somebody—the 
ruffan who evidently had a struggle with 
him? 

Ruppock. Would a burglar be wearing 
a camellia, sir? 

Mr. Butiivant. I didn’t say it was a 
burglar, but if it was, he might have been 
wearing anything—or nothing. (He gets 
up impatiently and surveys the evidences 
of the struggle.) Of course if he found 
himself falling he might have grasped 
at anything within reach. What could 
have— (His eye falls on the camellia 
plant and he goes to it and counts the 
blossoms.) One, two, three, four. There 
were five last night, Ruddock! Ah, here 
we are—one broken off from this stem. 

Ruppock. Yes, sir; but if Mr. Ernest 
had clutched at it in falling wouldn't he 
have pulled it over? 

Mr. Butiivant. Not at all, not at all. 
The pot is very heavy and quite firm, you 
see. Ruddock, that flower must have 
come from here, in which case we are 
where we were. Who saw Mr. Heron 
when he first arrived? 

Ruppock. Miss Virginia’s maid, sir— 
Susan. 

Mr. Buttivant. Master Ernest is rather 
fond of the fair sex. A buttonhole sug- 
gests the fair sex. Is it possible he has 
been in any scrape? Is it possible this 
was some form of revenge? I wonder if 
he had this flower when he arrived. You 
may be quite wrong, Ruddock, in con- 
cluding that it came from that plant. 

Ruppock. It’s just possible, sir. 

Mr. Butiivant. Send the maid Susan 
to me. 

Ruppock. (Calls.) Susan Medley! (The 
old man is interested in the camellia 
and abstractedly resumes his baked apple. 
Susan enters nervously. For a moment 
she waits while the old man eats. Pres- 
ently he looks up and sees her.) 

Mr. Buturvant. Ah! Now I wish you 
to attend to me and bring your mind, as 
far as is possible, on what I have to say. 

Susan. Yes, sir. 


She tells him that she has given 


“Is this the 
“No,” Susan replies. 


Mr. Ernest a camellia. 
flower ?” he asks. 


Susan. The one Mr. Ernest wore had 
a hair tied round the stem. 

Mr. Butiivant. (Again he looks at 
Ruddock.) <A _ hair tied round the— 
You're sure of that? 

Susan. Quite sure, sir. 
on it myself. 

Mr. Butiivant. Why did you tie a hair 
round it? Why not some string, or a bit 
of cotton? 

SUSAN. 
sir. 

Mr. Butiivant. Rather ingenious of 
Mr. Ernest to think of a hair, eh, Rud- 
dock? 

Susan. Mr. Ernest didn’t think of it, 
Bir. 

Mr. BuLtivant. Oh, it was your idea? 

Susan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuLtivaAnt. What made you think 
of it? 


I tied the hair 


There wasn’t any in the room, 


Susan. Well, sir —I—I— 
her head embarrassed.) 

Mr. BuLiivant. Now, don’t look at the 
carpet. Look at me and answer my ques- 
tion. 

Susan. I—I thought—I thought—it 
would make Mr. Keble jealous. 

Mr. Buctivant. Ah, was Keble there at 
the time? 

Susan. Yes, sir. He came into the 
rooni for a moment, to fetch Mr. Jarvis’s 
cigar-case to pack. 

Mr. BuLtivant. You saw him, and in 
order to make him jealous you gave Mr. 
Ernest a hair, and tied up his flower for 
him with it? 

Susan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buttivant. And did your ruse suc- 
ceed in making the man jealous? 

Susan. I—I think it did, sir. 

Mr. Buttivant. What makes you think 
so? 

SUSAN. 
sir. 

Mr. BuLtivant. Disgraceful behavior! 
Most reprehensible! (He turns away 
from her towards the table and looks 
again at the flower. Susan furtively wipes 
her eyes with the corner of her apron.) 
But that hair might have come off. 

Susan. I don’t think so, sir? There 
was a kind of bud on the stem and we 
tied the hair above that, and Mr. Ernest 
laughingly said it would stop on forever. 

Mr. BuLtivant. (Slowly and very seri- 
ously.) Show me exactly what you did. 

Susan. With the hair, sir? 

Mr. Butiivant. Yes. 

Susan. (She has the camellia in one 
hand, with the other she pulls out a hair 
and winds the hair round the stem.) Will 
you kindly hold the camellia, sir? (The 
old man, very interested, holds the flower 
for her while she ties the knot.) There, 
sir, it was just like that, and that won't 
come off. 

Mr. BuLiivant. (The old man takes 
the flower and examines it very closely. 
He tries to move the hair in vain. He 
then becomes very thoughtful. There is 
quite a long pause. Then he says, without 
looking at Susan.) You're perfectly 
right—it won’t come off. I think, Susan, 
you may go. 

Ruppock. What do you think of what 
she has told you, sir? 

Mr. Buttivant. The hair round the 
camellia? 

Ruppock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Butiivant. If Mr. Heron should 
go under, that hair round the camellia 
may develop into a rope round some- 
body’s neck. 

Ruppock. You think it’s as bad as that, 
sir? 


(She hangs 


He made such an awful face, 


He leaves the room, accompanied by 
Ruddock. Jarvis enters, still wearing 
his evening clothes and a camellia. 

Vircinta. Why, haven’t you changed? 

Jarvis. Well, there’s been a good deal 
to do. Doctors to fetch, and one thing 
and another. 

Vircinia. You've been 
We're awfully grateful! 

Jarvis. (Smiling.) Be careful! 
ask you to prove your gratitude. 

VircntA. I'd love to. 

Jarvis. Would you? 

VirGInIA, Try me. 


wonderful! 


I may 
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Jarvis. When you reach London what 
will you do? 

Vircinia. Usually on these occasions I 
offer to do anything I can for my aunt. 
She generally informs me I can do noth- 
ing at all. I kick my heels about fer two 
or three days. Then she says she’s better, 
and packs me off here again. 

Jarvis. Will you kick your heels about 
this afternoon? 

Vircinia. Possibly. 

Jarvis. (Smiling.) 
gratitude. 

Vircinia. (Smiling. 

Jarvis. Kick your keels 
me. 

VirGinia. Meet you? 

Jarvis. I’m only five minutes 
your aunt’s. 

VirGinia. Well? 

Jarvis. Come round about tea time. 

Vircinia. I couldn't. 

Jarvis. You could. 

Vircinia. You know I ought not to 
do it. 

Jarvis. Do. 

Vireinia. After all, it would be rather 
jolly, and there wouldn’t be any harm in 
it, would there? I’m not wanted here. 
They won’t even let me see Ernest. 

Jarvis. You see I may be going abroad 
this evening. 

Vircinia. Going abroad! 

Jarvis. And—er—it may be some time 
before we see each other. 

Vircinia. You never told me you were 
going abroad. 

Jarvis. Half Moon street—about five? 

Vircinia. (After a moment.) It would 
be interesting. 

Jarvis. About five. 

VirGcinia. You won't keep me long? 

Jarvis. I won't promise anything. 

VirciniA. Oh, but you mustn't. 

Jarvis. You shall go whenever you 
want to. (During this scene Virginia has 
cut a camellia from the plant in the room. 
She now goes with it to Jarvis.) For me? 

Vircinta. (Removing the faded one in 
Jarvis’s coat.) This poor dear’s nearly 
done. 

Jarvis. I wore it last night, you see. 
That is sweet of you. Now we've both 
got a camellia. Isn’t there some sort of a 
game where two people get hold of—er— 
two things alike—you know—two kernels 
in one nutshell? 

Vircinta. Oh, you mean Phillipine. 

Jarvis. Yes, what is it? 

VircintA. Well, you each keep one. 
And the next time you meet, n t the same 
day of course—it’s generally to-morrow— 
the one who says “Phillipine” first, wins. 

Jarvis. Oh, yes, of course. That’s it. 
I remember. And the winner receives 
some little prize, doesn’t she? Well, now 
—Phillipine! You look out to-morrow. 
(Waving flower in her face.) The 
next time I see you, Phillipine! I shall 
win. 

VirciniA. You won't! 

Jarvis. I will! 

VirGINIA. We'll see. 
in her bag.) 

Jarvis. (Puts his camellia in his coat.) 
It can’t be the same day, you say? 

VirctntA. Oh no, no! 

Jarvis. Because I was thinking of 
when you come this afternoon. 

VirciniA. But I’m not sure that I am 
coming. 


Why? 
Now, then, for the 


Go on. 


about—with 


from 


(Drops camellia 
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Oh, I think you are. 
Am I? 
I think you are. 


JARVIS. 
VIRGINIA. 
JARVIS. 


When “Grumpy” notices the 
camellia that Jarvis is wearing, 
he adroitly manages to get hold 
of it by a clever maneuver, but 
finds that it is not the camellia 
in question. He determines, 
however, to follow Jarvis to 
town. “We want every camellia 
we can get,” he remarks to Rud- 
dock, “until we find the right 
one.” 

The next act takes place in 
Mr. Jarvis’s rooms in London. 
His man, Keble, tells him the 
story of the camellia, as he is 
afraid of being suspected of 
having assaulted Ernest. The 
diamond is not mentioned. Jar- 
vis tells him to forget all about 
it. He at once destroys the 
camellia he is wearing and 
when, a few minutes later, Vir- 
ginia appears for tea, he ex- 
tracts the promise from her, 
under some sentimental pretext, 
that she will at once send him 
the camellia he gave her by spe- 
cial delivery. As she leaves, 


Mr. Isaac Wolfe, a benevolent- 
looking old Jew, enters. 


Wotre. (Jn an unpleasant tone.) 
I expected to find you alone. 
Who’s the flapper? 

Jarvis. That'll do, Wolfe. None 
of that. 

Wotre. (Surprised at his tone.) 
Oh! Oh! Not serious, I hope. 
When a man of your sort gets 
serious about female flummer, it’s 
usually dangerous. 

Jarvis. In this case she may 
help to avoid danger. But we'll 
come to that later on. (Going 
towards Wolfe, who is quite at his 
ease in the armchair, Jarvis takes 
a little parcel. from his pocket.) 

Wotre. (Watching him.) Got 
it? (Quite casually.) 

(Jarvis unwraps the paper and 
hands the diamond to Wolfe. 
Wolfe examines the stone with 
the air of one quite accustomed 
to precious stones. He adjusts his 
glasses.) 

Wotre. Um! Beautiful thing, ain’t it? 

(Jarvis simply stands watching him, 
taking a cigaret out, as interested, appar- 
ently, in the cigaret as in the diamond.) 

Jarvis. It’s faultless. 

Worre. Yes. You're a clever fellow. 

Jarvis. Oh, it was interesting! 

Wotre. How did you manage it? 

Jarvis. I knew my best chance would 
be during its journey between Southamp- 
ton and London. Mr. Bullivant lives be- 
tween Southampton and London. I cul- 
tivated the Bullivants and was asked there 
to stay. When the boat arrived at South- 
ampton, fortunately for us late at night, 
Mr. Heron was met by a telegram from 
the head of the firm at this end—sent by 
me (Wolfe chuckles)—making an ap- 
pointment for early this morning. 


CYRIL MAUDE 


as a youth of twenty. 


CURRENT OPINION 


AS THE 


WOLFE. 
night ? 

Jarvis. It resolved itself into a hotel 
or his uncle’s house. His uncle’s house 
contained his uncle’s granddaughter— 

WOLFE. (Doubtfully.) Yes—we’re 
coming to her later on. 

Jarvis. And, as I anticipated, when we 
all went to bed last night, his uncle’s 
house contained the diamond as well. 

Worre. Clever feller! (Chuckling.) 
Clever feller! 

Jarvis. It required thinking out, that’s 
all. 

Worre. Ah, but it required getting, too. 
Much trouble? (Jarvis does not answer. 
Wolfe is still busy with the stone.) 

Jarvis. I’ve seen nothing finer than 
that stone. 


So Heron was delayed for the 


OCTOGENARIAN DETECTIVE 
This gifted British actor would as soon play an octogenarian 
So flexible is his art that, remarks the 
Dramatic Mirror, the characters in his repertory may serve to 
illustrate the cycle of human existence. 


Wo re. No; there’s only three 
or four better than this on top of 
the earth. Yes, it’s all right; I'll 
give you the price. Shall I take it 
with me? 

Jarvis. If you like, yes. 

Wore. Call on me to-morrow. 
We can settle.~ (Carefully putting 
the diamond in his pocket.) 

Jarvis. Well, I’m thinking of 
going abroad for a day or two. 
I'll call when I return. 

Wotre. (Suddenly interested.) 
Going abroad? (Pause.) Did you 
have much trouble? Did you have 
much trouble? 

Jarvis. (Thoughtfully.) Yes, 
a good deal. (Wolfe looks at him 
quickly for a moment, and betrays 
a good deal of caution, and is 
much interested.) 

Wo tre. Well, a stone like that 
represents a lot o’ money, and you 
can’t make a lot o’ money without 
a lot of trouble. Nothing serious, 
I hope? 

Jarvis. (Slowly.) No, I don’t 
think so. (Wolfe adjusts his 
glasses deliberately and regards 
Jarvis with much attention.) 

Worre. I don’t altogether like 
your tone. What do you mean by 
saying that you don’t think so? 
Surely you haven’t been and made 
any mistake? (Jarvis does not re- 
ply. He is thinking deeply.) I be- 
lieve you have! And yet it’s not 
at all like you to do anything silly. 

Jarvis. In a sudden emergency 
one may sometimes act thought- 
lessly. 

Wotre. You've made some mis- 
take, my friend. 

Jarvis. (Slowly.) I may, this 
time, have made a slight mistake. 

(This is enough for Wolfe. He 
attentively regards Jarvis for a 
moment, then very deliberately 
takes the diamond from his waist- 
coat pocket, rises and hands it 
back to Jarvis. Jarvis, watching 
Wolfe, absently takes the stone.) 

Jarvis. What does this mean? 

Wotre. My dear young feller, 
I’ve got a beautiful house in Clap- 
ham, full of beautiful furniture 
and surrounded by a_ beautiful 
garden. And that beautiful house 
and that beautiful furniture and 
that beautiful garden isn’t kept to- 
gether by slight mistakes. What 
was it? 

Jarvis. (Slowly.) 
struggle, do you see? 

WOLFE. (Amazed 
Struggle? Struggle? 

Jarvis. Yes, I had to lay him out. 

Wo re. Lay him out? What? Badly? 

Jarvis. Yes, I’m afraid so. 

Worre. (Whistles.) You fool. 

Jarvis. Yes, couldn’t help it. And 
afterwards I missed a flower I had been 
wearing, a camellia. He must have clawed 
it out of my coat when he grabbed hold 
of me. Then I saw one on the floor. I 
picked it up and put it in my coat. 

Worre. Go on. 

Jarvis. It now appears that Heron was 
wearing a camellia. I am wondering 
whether this one I picked up might have 
heen his. 


Well, there was a 


horrified.) 


and 














Wotre. Well, one camellia is just like 
another. 

Jarvis. Yes; but it so happens that the 
one Heron wore could, if it got into the 
right hands, be identified. 


Wotre. How? 

Jarvis. It’s got a hair tied round the 
stem. 

Worre. A hair! a hair! What’s be- 


came of it? 

Jarvis. ~ I’ve got the diamond and I’m 
inclined to skip across the water, camellia 
or not. 

Wo re. Well, it’s your affair, not mine. 

Jarvis. Don’t beat about the bush. 
What do you mean? 

Wo tre. With that camellia in your pos- 
session you can laugh at them all. With- 
out it, there isn’t a back street in Europe 
where you can hide your head, and I know 
’em all. (Bell rings.) 

Jarvis. Who the devil’s that? (Goes 
to window; looks cautiously out; suddenly 
draws back into the room.) Damn! 


Wotre. (Anxiously.) Who is it? 
Jarvis. Bullivant. 

Wo tre. What’s he doing up here? 
Jarvis. I don’t know. I left him busy 


investigating in the country. 

Wotre. Better stop him coming up. 

Jarvis. That’s all right. Kebler knows. 
(They are now by the door, listening.) 
What the devil brings him up here? 

Worre. Was he investigating? 

Jarvis. (Listening.) Yes. (Wolfe 
whistles meaningly.) What do you mean? 
What’s the matter with you? 

Wotre. That very clever old gentleman 
has been looking for a diamond in the 
country. The diamond comes to London. 
A little while after that very clever old 
gentleman comes to London. 

Jarvis. You think—? 

Wotre. I think it very possible that 
that old gentleman in looking for that 
diamond has discovered the slight mis- 


take. (Pause.) Get that camellia! Get 
that camellia! 

Jarvis. What do you advise? 

Wo re. I advise three things. (Count- 


ing on his fingers.) I advise you not to 
meet that very clever old gentleman. 
Don’t forget he had the reputation of 
being the cleverest criminal lawyer of his 
day; and I advise you to get across the 
water as soon as you can, and have that 
stone cut up into tiny little pieces. You're 
in a tight corner. If you’re not careful 
you'll find yourself checkmated. 

Jarvis. (Pause.) I might prevent that 
by taking his queen. 

Wotre. What do you mean? 

Jarvis. That girl just now, she’s Bulli- 
vant’s granddaughter. I have for some 
considerable time very carefully cultivated 
her—shall I say friendship? She’s diffi- 
cult, but she’s interesting. She’s very 
young, she likes me, she likes me very 


much. She’s going to see me off at 
Dover. 

Wotre. Dover! 

Jarvis. Yes, and I hope to persuade 


her to go even further. 
world to old Bullivant. 
mortal thing— 

Wore. Rather than she be compro- 
mised. (Keble enters.) 

Keste. . Mr. Bullivant, sir. 

Jarvis. But surely you sent him away? 

KesieE. No, sir. I tried to do so, but 
‘he insisted on waiting. What shall I do? 


She’s all the 
He'll do any 








“GRUMPY”—THE OCTOGENARIAN DETECTIVE 


(Wolfe and Jarvis look anxiously at each 
other.) 

Jarvis. I’m not in the house. Keble, a 
small parcel will arrive for me. It is very 
important. Be sure that I have it at once. 
Kesie. Yes, sir. 


Jarvis hides in the adjoining room. 
Wolfe, after vainly attempting to dis- 
lodge “Grumpy” from his seat, leaves in 
despair. Keble enters with a letter for 
his master. “Grumpy,” tho apparently 
asleep, manages to stop him. He at- 
tempts to wrest the letter from him, as 
he recognizes the handwriting of Vir- 
ginia. A tussle follows, and he is saved 
from serious injury only by the timely 
entrance of Ruddock. The valet re- 
stores his master with a drink of 
brandy. He then calls his attention to 
the letter which has dropped to the 
floor. Still a little dazed, the old 
lawyer at last remembers the letter. 


Mr. Butiivant. Ah! (Taking it.) 
Open—I don’t remember— (Reading.) 
“IT have changed my mind. I am not go- 
ing with you to Dover.” Going with him 
to Dover! “I am going home.” Ah! 
“P. S. About the camellia, I now notice 
there is a hair round the stem. Whose 
hair? Is that why you were so anxious 
to have it back? If you want it you can 
fetch it.” 

Ruppock. The hair! 

Mr. BuLiivant. Eh? 
be quite himself again.) 

Ruppock. The hair round— 

Mr. BuLiivant. The camellia, yes, it’s 
still there, Ruddock. She’s, she’s—but 
what does she mean about going with 
him to Dover? What does that mean? 

Ruppock. I don’t like the look of it, 
sir. (The old man looks at him for a 
moment in horror; then, as Ruddock is 
about to speak.) 

Mr. Buttivant. Oh, Jonny! Jonny! 
Let me look at that letter again. (Reads.) 
“T have changed my mind—I am not go- 
ing with you to Dover.” (Jarvis comes 
quietly out of his room during this, and 
is crossing Stealthily past the window at 
back. The old man pauses, his expres- 
sion changes, his eyes gleam.) You're in 
the light, Ruddock! How can I see to 
read with your shadow on the letter? 

Ruppock. (Moves.) Beg pardon, sir. 
(At the same time Jarvis, realizing his 
mistake, stoops below the level of the 
window and glides out of the room; he 
holds the door so that it is closed all but 
a few inches.) 

Mr. BuLiivant. (Continues reading.) 
“IT am going home. P.S.—About the ca- 
mellia—I now notice that there is a hair 
round the stem. If you want it you can 
fetch it.” 

Ruppock. What are we to do now, sir? 

Mr. BuLiivant. We stay in London, 
to be sure. I want to see Mr. Jarvis, you 
know—must see Jarvis before I go back. 
(Emphatically.) We shall stay in London 
till I find him. 

Ruppock. But, sir— 

Mr. Buttivant. I shall not go home 
(Jarvis silently 


(Beginning to 


until I’ve found him. 

closes the door.) 
Ruppock. But, sir, I don’t understand— 
Mr. BULLIVANT. 


(Clutching Ruddock’s 
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arm.) Don't be foolish, Ruddock! (To 
the amazement of Ruddock, who begins to 
fear he has given him too much brandy, 
the old mcn begins to hum the air of “The 
Spider and the Fly.” Suddenly he breaks 
off in the middle of the tune.) Look out 
of the window and see which way he 
goes! 

Ruppocx. Who, sir? 

Mr. Bu.iivant. Look out of the win- 
dow and see. 

Ruppock. (Goes to window.) Gawd! 
(As one who gives unexpected informa- 
tion.) Mr. Jarvis, sir!! (He crosses to 
the other side of the window to get a 
better view.) 


Mr. Butiivant. (As he does so.) 
You're in the light, Ruddock. (Ruddock 
stares blankly at the old man.) When I 


told you you were a few minutes ago 
you couldn’t possibly have been. Now 
could you, Ruddock? 


Ruppock. I thought not at the time, 
sir. 

Mr. BuLLivant. Somebody was. 

Ruppock. (Staring out of window.) 


Mr. Jarvis! Gawd! How he’s gone. 
Mr. BuLtivant. I.wanted him to go. 


The last act takes us again to 
“Grumpy’s” library. Virginia confesses 
her flirtation with Jarvis, and at last 
avows her love for Ernest. She shows 
him the camellia, and he carelessly 
tosses it to the floor. Shortly after- 
wards Jarvis arrives. Ernest tells him 
of his engagement. Jarvis, posing as a 
sentimentalist, asks for the flower. But 
the fatal blossom has disappeared in a 
bow! of camellias, where it was placed 
by a servant. Jarvis goes to Virginia’s 
room in the hope of finding the flower. 
He has hardly left the room when Bul- 
livant appears in pursuit of the camel- 
lia. He looks for the flower on the 
floor, going down on his knees. 


Mr. BuLtivant. It’s gone, it’s gone! 
Somebody must have moved it. 

Ernest. Yes, but there was nothing at 
all serious. Virginia told me all about it. 

Mr. BuLLivaAnt. Somebody must have— 
(He sees decanter on the table.) Ah, 
Merridew! That fool, Merridew! He’s 
been in here, hasn’t he? 

Ernest. Yes; but, sir, you’re not going 
to be angry with Virginia about— 


Mr. Buiiivant. Ruddock! (To Er- 
nest.) Here, find Merridew. 
Ernest. But I assure you— 


Mr. Butiivant. Do as I tell you, send 
Merridew to me. 

(Ernest goes.) 

(Mr. Bullivant goes on his hands and 
knees, and searches the floor about the 
fireplace. He then looks under the table. 
He is on his knees when Jarvis enters. 
He searches along the floor, walking 
slowly. They meet in front of the table. 
They stare blankly at each other for a 
moment.) 

Mr. Butiivant. (Blandly, without ris- 
ing.) Mr. Jarvis! Charmed! Charmed! 
Looking for something? 

Jarvis. (Surprised, but assuming pleas- 
ure at meeting him.) Mr. Bullivant! I’d 
no idea—I thought—I’ve just been told 
you were in London. 

Mr. ButiivAnt. So I was, but I came 
back to look for something. So glad I’m 
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here in time to—to welcome you. You've 
paid me a great compliment, Mr. Jarvis. 
No sooner do you leave us than you re- 
turn. Charming of you. You are look- 
ing for something, too, aren’t you? 

Jarvis. I really must apologize for— 

Mr. Butiivant. Not at all. Not at all. 
It must have been something very im- 
portant for you to come all this way for it. 

Jarvis. (Decidedly.) Yes, yes, I was 
looking for something. 

Mr. Butiivant. Ah, I thought so. . 

Jarvis. When I got back to town I 
missed—a—a little souvenir—it was of no 
value except to me. Matter of sentiment, 
you know. 

Mr. Butiivant. Charming! Sentiment 
so rare in these days. So you came back 
to look for it yourself instead of writing 
and having busybodies prying into your 
romance, eh? 

Jarvis. Yes, yes, that’s it. 

Mr. Butiivant. Charming. Here we 
are, you and I, each searching for some- 
thing. 

(By this time Mr. Bullivant has the lid 
of the coal box open and is peering in, and 
Jarvis has taken uf the bowl which con- 
tains the flower from the table. Merridew 
now enters.) 

Mr. Butiivan. (Seeing Merridew in- 
stantly.) Ah, Merridew, when you were 
in this room just now, did you see any- 
thing on the floor? 

(Jarvis, with the bowl in 
listens eagerly.) 

MeErRIDEW. A camellia, sir. 

Jarvis. (Staring at Merridew.) Yes? 

Mr. Butiiwant. (Looks at Jarvis. 
Pause. Then to Merridew.) Yes? 

MERRIDEW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuLiivaAnt. What did you do with 
it? 

MERRIDEW. 
a 

Mr. BuLiivant. Yes, yes, come, quick! 

MeErRIDEW.. (Desperately.) I put it in 
that bowl, sir. (Pointing to bowl in Jar- 
vis’ hand.) 

(In an instant Jarvis has his hand in the 
bowl. At the same moment, Mr. Bullivant 
hits Jarvis on the arm and the bowl falls 
to the ground and breaks into pieces. The 
flowers are seattered about the floor. Like 
lightning they both make a dash at them, 
Mr. Bullivant getting the camellia.» 

Mr. Butiivant. (Smiling.) No, Mr 
Jarvis. Ah, no! Findings is keepings! 
(Jarvis stands sullenly, unable to do or say 
anything.) 


his hand, 


(A little nervous.) I—er— 


CURRENT OPINION 


Having Jarvis in his power, Bulli- 
vant plays with him as a cat with a 
mouse. He hints at the police. 


Mr. Butuiivant. Oh, of course, of 
course. You were wanted. Yes, I knew 
there was something else. Yes, you were 
wanted for some little affair in—er—in— 
er—where was it, Ruddock? 

Ruppock. Manchester, sir. 

Mr. Buctiivant. Eh? 

Ruppocx. Manchester, sir. 

Mr. Buttivant. (To Ruddock.) Of 
course, of course! Yes, in Manchester. 

(The clock strikes twelve. As it strikes 
Virginia enters.) 

Vircinta. (At the door, laughing.) 
Phillipine, Mr. Jarvis, Phillipine! I’ve 
won: it’s to-morrow. (Goes toward him, 
smiling.) 

Jarvis. So it is: you've won after all. 

Vircinia. Yes, I told you I should— 

(Mr. Bullivant with a gesture calls Vir- 
ginia to him.) 

Mr. Buttivant. Phillipine! Ah, charm- 
ing! Many a time in the old days—ah, 
yes! So you've lost, eh? Ah— (laugh- 
ing) ah, Mr. Jarvis, don’t be downhearted. 
I always used to lose! Many a pair of 
gloves or bouquets have I presented to 
the fair ones. (Pause.) Sometimes— 
(slowly and carefully) sometimes it might 
be a little bit of—er—jewelry. (Pause.) 
You follow me? (Pause.) No? Ah, 
pity! We were speaking of—er—Man- 
chester. Busy place, I’m told—and the 
more I think of Manchester the more viv- 
idly I remember how eager these friends 
of yours were to see you again. (Pause.) 
If you should meet and they were to—er 
—discover in your possession any—er— 
anything you might find it difficult to 
account for, it would be—er—awkward, 
wouldn’t it? 

VirciniA. (Who is puzzled.) Grumpy! 
What are you— 

Mr. ButiivaAnt. (Reproving her for 
interrupting.) My dear, my dear! (To 
Jarvis.) I feel sure you follow me. Of 
course, Manchester is no concern of mine, 
and if by chance you have anything you 
didn’t feel quite comfortable about—and— 
er—you felt you'd like to get rid of it— 
Of course—Virginia has won, hasn’t she? 
And (meaningly) neither Mr. Heron nor 
i have any desire to say anything what- 
ever about it. (Pause.) I knew it. I 
can see it in your eye. You do follow me? 

Jarvis. (After a slight pause.) Per- 
fectly. (Accepting the situation, he takes 





the packet containing the diamond out of 
his pocket, assumes an air of easy polite- 
ness, and speaks to Virginia as if noth- 
ing unusual had occurred.) And now, 
Miss Bullivant—about the Phillipine. Of 
course, I knew all along that you were 
sure to win, and I made up my mind 
what my forfeit should be. Here it is. 
I hope you'll like it. But I’m going to 
ask you not to look at it until after I’m 
gone. 

Vircinia. But I’m dying to see it. 

Mr. Butiivant. I think, perhaps, it 
would be better if you gave it to me to 
take care of till then. (Holaing out his 
hand for it. Jarvis gives him the packet, 
he opens it, sees that the diamond is all 
right, and puts it in his pocket. At the 
same time, he hands the camellia to Jarvis 
with a little bow. This is not seen by 
Virginia.) 

Vircinta. (Wondering and half-laugh- 
ing.) How mysterious! You know what 
it is, Grumpy? Thank you, Mr. Jarvis, 
but really I—I don’t understand. 

Jarvis. Oh, Mr. Bullivant will explain. 
Won't you, sir? 

Mr. BuLLivant. (As he crosses.) You 
scoundrel! (Pause. Then most affably.) 
Do you know, you’re looking—er—worn. 
A little tired, eh? Ah—so am I. Can't 
run about as we used to do, can we? (He 
signals to Ruddock.) 

Ruppock. Nothing more you wish to 
ask Mr. Jarvis, sir? 

Mr. BuLiivant. (Severely.) Ruddock, 
on more than one occasion I’ve had rea- 
son to speak to you about— (To Jarvis) 
Well, no, Mr. Jarvis, I don’t think there 
is anything more. 

Jarvis. Ah! (Looking ai his watch.) 
Then I’ve just nice time to catch that last 
train. Good night! 

Mr. BULLIVANT. 
night! 

JARVIS. 
enters.) 


(Charmingly.) Good 


(Turns towards door as Ernest 
Good night! 

Ernest. Going? 

Jarvis. Yes. 

Ernest. When shall we see you again? 

Jarvis. (Looking significantly across at 
Mr. Bullivant.) I wonder. (Then, com- 
prehensively to all.) Good night! (Exit. 
Mr. Bullivant signals to Ruddock, who 
immediately follows Jarvis.) 


As he goes out the truth slowly 
dawns upon Virginia and Ernest. 
“Grumpy” goes to bed, leaving the two 
lovers alone. 


CRITICIZING THE COURSE OF THE 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


HE Drama League, starting 
in a suburb of Chicago, has 
gradually covered the entire 
country with a network of 
play-going committees. With 
the growing importance of this volun- 
tary association have come serious re- 
sponsibilities. The League, remarks a 
writer in the New York Tribune, has 
been successful in the Middle West, 
where it was started, and has appar- 
ently done real good. It has stirred 
up a tremendous amount of enthusiasm 


among its members, and you will hear 
them tell of the plays they have tried 
to help almost with tears in their eyes. 
The purpose of the local play-going 
committees is to encourage good plays 
by “pledging support during the first 
ten days of any new production upon 
which the committee reports.” The 
committee does not condemn poor 
plays; it ignores them. In view of the 
relativity of all critical standards, the 
committees themselves have not always 
escaped criticism. Thus the New York 


committee, upon which John Corbin, 
one of America’s most distinguished 
dramatic critics, serves, has aroused 
the ire of the writer in the Tribune. 
What, he asks, somewhat indignantly, 
are the mental processes of the com- 
mittee and where is it driving at? 


“Its motions began to be mysterious 
when it failed to bulletin ‘General John 
Regan.’ Here was a piece which intro- 
duced to America one of the most in- 
telligently amusing Irishmen of the day 
—comedy full of delightful satire and. 











nourishing humor—precisely the sort of 
thing one would. suppose the Drama 
League would welcome to Broadway. 
After various shrieks of protest had gone 
up the committee did consent to mention 
the play’s existence at the foot of one of 
its later bulletins. 

“The reason for not recommending 
Canon Hannay’s play was, presumably, 
the delightfully irrational rule that farces 
are not to be bulletined. The reasoning 
here, of course, is that farces are gen- 
erally popular enough to take care of 
themselves, and in any case scarcely worth 
serious consideration. But, of course, the 
most intelligent sort of satire and fun 
can be set in the key of farce—most of 
Mr. Shaw’s plays are farcical. The most 
delightful evening’s entertainment in the 
New York theaters this season, perhaps 
—Forbes-Robertson in ‘Caesar and Cleo- 
patra’—is essentially farce. 

“Between the comparatively common- 
place ‘Tongues of Men,’ which the com- 
mittee recommended, and the Shaw play, 
how long would it take any sensible play- 
goer to decide? Yet if Forbes-Robertson 
had not appeared in other ‘serious’ plays, 
the committee, under its rule about farces, 





TWO SURPRISES OF THE OPERATIC SEASON 


could scarcely have recommended ‘Caesar 
and Cleopatra,’ for it has another rule 
equally curious—that mere acting may not 
be the cause for recommending a play.” 


The maneuvers of the committee, 
the writer goes on to say, became even 
more baffling when it failed to notice 
Miss Rachel Crothers’ play, “Our- 
selves.” Here was a play written, it 
might be supposed, directly at the su- 
perior and discerning individuals who 
compose the Drama League. “It is 
probably the strongest plea for a 
single standard of morals ever made 
in our theater—a play not only pro- 
foundly moving, but one that brings to 
Broadway ideas and ideas seldom en- 
countered there.” 





“The spectator may not share these 
ideals; he may object that the play is 
special pleading, but he cannot escape 
the fact that here is work of unusual dis- 
tinction, red-hot with: conviction, and 
taken right out of the air that thinking 
and responsible Americans breathe. 

“Tf ‘Ourselves’ had been produced 
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earlier in the season it would very likely 
have been a big commercial: success. But 
it came when the public was tired of 
hearing about ‘ white - slave’ plays — too 
tired to grasp the fact that in this case 
the subject had been passed through the 
clarifying fire of discriminating intelli- 
gence and fine feeling, instead of coming 
merely as the crude surface report of a 
policeman. ‘Ourselves’ needed help, pre- 
cisely the sort of help the Drama League 
is supposed to give, and which it in this 
case refused.” 

People go to the theater not only 
to be beguiled and forget, but some- 
times to be informed and to think. A 
committee whose duty it is to discover 
and encourage important work must 
have, in the highest understanding of 
the word, a sense of news as well as 
a sense of art. It would be a pity, the 
writer concludes, if such work as the 
Drama League hopes to do, should fall 
into the hands of professional esthetes 
and studio-tea fighters, or of those so 
hypnotized by art and the talk of art 
that they have lost their sense of life. 


TWO SURPRISES OF THE OPERATIC SEASON 


HE much-heralded comedy 

with music from the pen of 

the world’s greatest living 

tone-poet met with a frigid 

reception in the metropolis, 
whereas a hitherto unknown Italian 
was received open-armed and _ hailed 
as a master by the New York critics. 
Hardly any one in this country had 
ever heard of Italo Montemezzi, the 
composer of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
(The Love of Three Kings), yet he 
evidently scored a far greater success 
than Richard Strauss did with his 
“Rose Cavalier.” Perhaps Strauss was 
over-advertized, perhaps the critics 
were prejudiced against him in ad- 
vance, whereas the genius of the young 
Italian came to them as a revelation. 
Or perhaps the critics are, as Cesar 
Searchinger remarks in a_ current 
magazine, professional kill-joys. Or 
again, perhaps the Strauss opera is too 
big a thing to be summarily condemned 
or praised after one hearing. We 
merely chronicle the facts which con- 
stitute the two surprises of the operatic 
season. 

The librettos of both operas were 
written by men of literary distinction. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the author of 
the “Rose Cavalier,” has admirers in 
Germany and in Austria, who look to 
him as the successor of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Sem Benelli, to whom Monte- 


mezzi is indebted for his text, tho little 
known outside of his native land; is 
regarded as one of the most promising 
Italian playwrights and his name is 
linked by his admirers with that of 
Speaking of the work of 


d’ Annunzio. 








IN NEW YORK 


the composer, the musical critic of the 
New York Times remarks that it dis- 
closes Montemezzi as already a master 
of a power and originality rare in this 
present age of music. It indicates, 
also, the writer goes on to say, a true 
gift of musical creativeness, an in- 
stinctive feeling for the stage and an 
unusual command of the resources of 


THE MOST ASTONISHING FIGURE IN 
MODERN MUSIC 


Richard Strauss, whose “Rose Cavalier” failed 
to win the approbation of New York critics, re- 
minds Lawrence Gilman of a portrait by John 
Sargent of a famous publicist, which, if you 
cover one side of the face, suggests a diabolical 
creature without soul or conscience; whereas, if 
you cover the other side, the face of an inspired 
and noble dreamer emerges from the canvas. 


the lyric drama in dramatic construc- 
tion as well as in purely musical tech- 


nique. Montemezzi, we are told by the 
same critic, is self-contained in his 
inspiration, deriving little from his 


predecessors. 


“He has escaped from the pervading 
influence of Puccini and of his artistic 
forbear Ponchielli that has so dominated 
the more recent operatic production of 
Italy. . 

“Montemezzi’s score is not thematic in 
the sense in which Wagner’s are and 
those of his followers. The orchestra 
has a preponderating part in the musical 
substance and the dramatic exposition, 
but there are only a comparatively few 
recurrent or reminiscent themes, and the 
score is written freely rather than by 
incessant utilization and combination of 
such themes. Montemezzi makes fre- 
quent use of short melodic figures re- 
peated in the manner called ‘ostinato,’ 
often as a sort of accompaniment, and 
thereby gains a sort of plangent intensity 
of expression.” 


“The first hearing of this work,” the 
Times critic definitely affirms, “prompts 
the opinion that it is one of the strong- 
est and most original operatic produc- 
tions that have come out of Italy since 


Verdi laid down his pen.” Other 
critics speak of Montemezzi’s work 
with equal enthusiasm. “His case,” 


says the Sun, “now goes to the jury, 
the public. We shall be astonished if 
the jury does not return a_ verdict 
‘Dignus honore.’” The Herald dwells 
at length on the musicianly honesty of 
the score which closely follows the 
thread of the story. The plot, as sum- 
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marized by the Evening Mail, tells the 
tale of the lovely Fiora, betrothed in 
her childhood to Avito, but married 
later to Manfredo, son of Archibaldo, 
an aged and blind ruler of an imag- 
inary kingdom called Altura, which 
throne he was occupying as invader. 
The one kept out of his patrimony was 
Avito, who had also been robbed of his 
love by Manfredo, now in line for his 
father’s throne. 


“These three men are intensely in love 
with Fiora, who is worthy the love of a 
king. At the rise of the curtain Archi- 
baldo is discovered awaiting the return of 
his son Manfredo. When he leaves the 
lovers come upon the scene, and during 
an absorbing moment, the old man comes 
on them and insists he heard Fiora 
speaking with some one. He half sus- 
pects a lover and his distress and re- 
sentment bespeak more‘ than the sym- 
pathy of a father-in-law. Manfredo 
arrives and his wife tries to rejoice over 
his coming, while the blind king seems 
ominous and unhappy. 

“The second act reveals the love of 
Manfredo for his beautiful wife, who 
struggles to keep the other love out of 
her thoughts, and she is quite decided to 
overcome it as her husband leaves for 
the battlefield, but stronger than herself 
she is overcome by her affection for 
Avito, which is told in a very powerful 
and dramatic scene. 

“The old king comes on the lovers 
and he calls on his bodyguard, Flaminio, 
to tell him whether Fiora is alone. Re- 
sponding to the pleading look and the 
pathos of the situation he replies no one 
is there except Fiora, but the king is 
enraged and does not believe him. He 
gropes forward, and when he catches 
the trembling woman in his arms he is 
sure of the situation and in a fury of 
anguish he strangles her.” 


Manfredo arrives after the tragedy 
has already been encompassed. 


“The third act shows Fiora on a bed 
of flowers in the chapel where the nuns 
are singing a requiem. It is believed that 
the old man, in his determination to dis- 
cover the identy of the lover, has put 
poison upon the dead lips of the girl, be- 
lieving the man who loved her would 
come to the church for a last view of 
the girl He was not wrong. Avito 
came, and Manfredo, who followed him, 
was just in time to hear his dying words 
of love for Fiora. But Manfredo, too, 
loved his wife, and he placed his last 
kiss upon her dead lips, paying the 
penalty as did Avito, with his life. 


The story of the “Rose Cavalier” is 
declared “vapid and salacious” by the 
New York Tribune. In its present 
form, declares the New York World, 
the plot drags monotonously in places. 
It is not, remarks The Times, quite the 
libretto that such a poet as Hofmanns- 
thal would be expected to write for 
the foremost contemporaneous com- 
poser. So much of the story as will 
bear telling, insists the indignant Trib- 


CURRENT OPINION 


HAILED AS A MASTER OF ORCHESTRA- 
TION 

The music of Montemezzi, whose work scored 

a sensational success at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, is finely scored, richly colored with the 

intuitive sense of one who, in the words of Rich- 

ard Aldrich, sees varied emotional expression in 
varying orchestral timbers. 


une reviewer, can be told very briefly. 
It begins, assuming its instrumental 
introduction to be a part of it, with a 
young nobleman locked in the em- 
braces of the middle-aged wife of a 
field-marshal, who is conveniently ab- 
sent on a hunting expedition. 


“When the curtain opens ... morn is 
dawning, birds are twittering and the 
young lover, kneeling before his mistress 
on a divan, is bemoaning the fact that 
day is come and that he cannot publish 
his happiness to the world. The téte-a- 
téte is interrupted by a rude boor of a 
nobleman, who comes to consult his 
cousin (the princess) about a messenger 
to send with the conventional offering of 
a silver rose to the daughter of a vulgar 
plebeian just elevated to the nobility be- 
cause of his wealth. The conversation 
between the two touches on little more 
than old amours, and after the lady has 
held this levee designed to introduce a 
variety of comedy effect, in music as well 
as action, the princess recommends her 
lover for the office of rosebearer. Mean- 
while, the lover has donned the garments 
of a waiting-maid and been overwhelmed 
with the wicked attentions of the roué, 
Lerchenau.” 


In the second act the prescience of 
the princess is fulfilled. The youth 
carries the rose to the young woman 
whem the roué had picked out and 
promptly falls in love with her. She, 
following the example of Wagner’s 
heroines, throws herself at his head: 


“The noble vulgarian complicates mat- 


ters by insisting that he receive a dowry 
instead of paying one. The young hot 
blood adds to the difficulties by pinking 
him in the arm with his sword, but re- 
stores order at the last by sending him 
a letter of assignation in his first-act 
guise of a maid-servant of the princess. 

“This assignation is the background of 
the third act, which is farce of the 
wildest order. Much of it is too silly 
for description. Always, however, there 
is allusion to the purpose of the meeting 
on the part of Lerchenau, whose plans 
are spoiled by apparitions in all parts of 
the room, the entrance of the police, his 
presumptive bride and her father, a 
woman who claims him as her husband, 
four childr2n who raise bedlam (and 
memories of the contentious Jews in 
‘Salome’) by shouting ‘Papa! papa!’ 
until his mind is in a whirl and he rushes 
out in despair. The princess leaves the 
new-found lovers alone. 

“They hymn their happiness in Mo- 
zartian strains, the orchestra talks of the 
matronly renunciation of the princess, 
enthusiastic Straussian, of a musical 
p rallel with the quintet from Wagner’s 


(Meistersinger, and the opera comes to 


an end after three and one-half hours of 
unintelligible dialog poised on _ waltz 
melodies.” 


There are, admits The Times, in its 
discussion of the musical qualities of 
the first comic opera by the composer 
of “Salome,” passages in it of great 
felicity, but on the whole, the impres- 
sion is “of a slight, tho complicated ac- 
tion overweighted with an excess of 
these details, overcharged in places 
with heaviness, delayed by too circum- 
stantial a treatment.” 


“This music is not his most distin- 
guished in invention, his most fortunate 
in ideas. It has been often enough noted 
in his more recent compositions how in- 
creasingly indifferent he has become to 
the quality of his musical inspiration, to 
the specific value of the musical material 
that he uses. There are themes in this 
opera that have the tang of the most 
characteristic earlier Straussian flavor. 
But of the 118 that the official analyst 
finds, many are incredibly poor, little 
more than fortuitous successions of 
notes. Strauss seems too easily satisfied 
with what first occurs to him; seems no 
longer to sift and criticize. All his ideas 
appear to him good—or good enough; 
and he relies more and more on his 
technique in combination and develop- 
ment and orchestration to make it all 
seem worth while. 


The New York Press deplores the 
absence of symmetry in the music as 
well as in the libretto. The score of 
a master, but not always a masterly 
score, remarks Lawrence Gilman, one 
of the most ardent admirers of 
Strauss, in the North American Re- 
view. Strauss, he goes on to say, is 
unequaled in all music as an awakener. 
Whatever may be justly said in de- 
traction of him, it cannot be denied 
that he always stirs the deep waters. 














THE AMERICAN CREATOR OF A NEW MUSICAL LITERATURE 


KITTY CHEATHAM, A MASTERLY INTERPRETER OF THE 
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SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD IN ALL PEOPLE 


HE twenty-fifth recital of 
Kitty Cheatham in New 
York affords an appropriate 
moment in which to sum up 
the achievement and career 
of one of America’s most original fig- 
ures. Kitty Cheatham, indeed, stands 
alone. There is no one else quite like 
her, tho Yvette Guilbert, one of her 
most enthusiastic admirers, is 
times compared with her. She is an 
entertainer, but much more than that. 
She is a teacher. Yet no one would 
ever dream of calling her that only. 
Germany has recently acclaimed her as 
“the creator and interpreter of a new 
musical literature,” and compared her 
with their own Ludwig Willner. She 
has been the guest of royal families of 
Europe. Marcel Prevost, the French 
feminist, declares that she has the most 
expressive hands in the world. London 
and Paris know her almost as well as 
New York. She has lately returned 
from a triumphant appearance before 
the University of Berlin. “In her own 
line,’ remarks the Cleveland Leader, 
“she is easily the foremost artist in all 
the world.” 

The secret of her success, according to 
Isobel Kirkwood, in the Musical Leader 
(Chicago), lies in her exquisite sym- 
pathy with childhood, in her power to 
become again as a little child. “Her 
palpitating voice, her petulant gestures, 
the way in which she gets bored re- 
lating the tiresome details which lead 
up to the interesting point of a story— 
all these traits have in them quaint and 
subtle suggestions of a child—a difficult 
theme in any case, which one false note 
would turn into bathos.” 

Kitty Cheatham is a Tennessee 
woman, the daughter of a Southern 
General, and she has made a special 
study of the old songs and folk-lore of 
the negroes. Always one part of her 
programs is devoted to a brief talk, 
with illustrations, on the origin, growth 
and development of negro music. Miss 
Cheatham is the only artist before the 
public to-day who is equipped by birth 
and personal observation to speak with 
authority upon this profoundly inter- 
esting subject. She is not in sympathy 
with what she regards as the efforts of 
negroes to ape the white man, but she 
cares intensely for the authentic negro 
impulses. Above all, she cares for negro 
song as a revelation of the child-spirit in 
humanity. Her negro songs are deeply 
significant from a cultural standpoint. 
We feel, as we listen to her rendering 
of such religious chants as “Swing 


some- 


Low, Sweet Chariot,” the mystical 
ecstasy of. an oppressed race that 
turned to Heaven for deliverance. 


She sings these songs with the realism 
and inspiration that only a Southerner 
could impart. Her rendition of chil- 





dren’s songs is equally notable. Dur- 
ing recent years she has culled gems 
from the juvenile literature of Russia, 
Sweden, Germany, Finland, 
Holland and France. In this sphere 
she ranges from the most popular to 
the most sophisticated. Yet she aims 
always at clarity and simplicity. She 
has done much to popularize the child- 
verse of Robert Louis Stevenson and 


Greece, 


Rudyard Kipling. She found, and 
made known, the lovely fantasies of 
Oscar Wilde, “The Happy Prince,” 
and “The Selfish Giant.” She reads 
the impressive allegories of Tolstoy. 
She introduced America to Selma 


Lagerlof, the only woman who has 
been awarded the Nobel prize in litera- 
ture. She has translated and adopted 
(with Walter Pritchard Eaton’s 
sistance) the original Hoffmann fairy 
tales, which inspired Tschaikowsky to 
write his famous “Nut-Cracker” Suite, 
and she is now making her fifth orches- 
tral appearance with the New York 
Philharmonic Society in this Suite. 
“Miss Cheatham,” observes Lawrence 
Gilman in Harper's Weekly, “knows, 


as- 
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“SHE HAS THE MOST EXPRESSIVE 


HANDS IN THE WORLD” 


Thus Marcel Prevost, the French Academician, 
conveys his impression of the gifted Kitty Cheat- 
ham whose portrait confronts us here, and of 
whom it has been said: “She has the heart of 


a child, the soul of an artist, the understanding 
of a true woman, and the technique to send it 
all over the footlights.” 


and she makes unmistakable, the fact 
that to the secret and ineffable in- 
tuitions of the child are often re- 
vealed at a glance what the weary and 
way-worn wanderer learns, if he learns 


at all, only through successive and 
more or less painful shocks of en- 
lightenment. It is the chief and 
most excellent possession of Miss 


Cheatham’s singular art that it often 
revives for us, her more sophisticated 
listeners, the memory and the signif- 
icance of those long-vanished ‘clouds 
of glory’ which we, too, once briefly 
wore about us as a shining garment: a 
memory which, in the phrase of Wil- 
liam Blake, ‘opens the eternal worlds.’ ” 

Miss Cheatham takes her art very 
seriously, and talks interestingly about 
it. She would have us realize that 
the entire psychology of a nation is 
wrapped up in its cradle songs and 
children’s tales. Against much that is 
called “modern” and “advanced” she 
sets her face, yet she seems radically 
“advanced” to many, as all absolute 
simplicity is startling. Her art is an 
expression of her religion. “I feel that 
art,” she says, “is, or should be, in its 
various expressions, the means by 
which we speak frankly and sincerely 
to our fellow men.” She continues: 


“Every artist should consider himself 
or herself employed by the one great 
creative Mind, and our individual ex- 
pression of art should be our individual 
form of language in which that Mind 
addresses men through us. I think it was 
Ignatius who said: ‘Give unbelievers the 
chance of believing through you.” How 
great, then, is the responsibility of the 
artist, and how important is it that he 
does not shirk that responsibility. That 
vital Russian, Moussorgsky, declared that 
to feed hungry humanity with all the 
hidden treasures which are_ revealed 
through much seeking is the artist mis- 
sion and the joy of joys. ‘I want truth 
above all,’ he further emphasizes; ‘art is 
not a goal, but the means to reach one’s 
brethren.’ Criticism, it seems to me, in 
its purest purpose, is to find out what is 
beautiful in art and then to tell it fitting- 
ly to others, to the end that the legitimate 
birthright of happiness, of sunlight vision 
(which is synonymous with wisdom), 
may be propagated through the world. 
But to appreciate this purpose clearly one 
must be faithful to one’s highest ideals 
and fearless in expressing them. ... 

“T am an optimist in the fullest sense 
of the word. A magnificent, wonderful 
renaissance is here—and we must keep 
our activities pure and untrammeled so 
that we can be a part of this glorious, 
healthy productiveness which is bound to 
come, in new and beautiful forms of 
expression of which we can only at pres- 
ent. faintly conceive. Excavation must be 
thoro before the new structure, firm on 
its freshly builded foundation, can come 
forth; and upon the rock, Truth, must 
we rear that structure.” 








RIVAL SYSTEMS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THEM 


REAT was the mystification 

in the world of science 

when the wireless system 

of the illustrious Professor 

Rudolph Goldschmidt was 
acquired by the Marconi interests. In 
view of a technicality in the German 
patent jaw, a theory was broached in 
the Berlin Physikalische Zeitschrift 
that the Marconi stations could not be 
employed for the Goldschmidt system 
owing to mechanical difficulties of 
transmission in the case of messages in 
code. The prospect that the two sys- 
tems would become keen rivals is de- 
stroyed by the developments of the 
month, however, at least outside Ger- 
many. Our technical contemporary is 
unable to understand the claim in cer- 
tain French dailies to the effect that 
these systems are “practically identi- 
cal,” a claim made in accounting for 
the consolidation. There are several 
marked differences between the Gold- 
schmidt system of wireless telegraphy, 
we read, and other systems in com- 
mercial use at the present time. 
Briefly stated, the essential difference 
is that instead of generating the elec- 
tro-magnetic waves, which are radiated 
from one station to another, by means 
of a spark circuit in which certain 
losses occur, the energy is put cirect 
into the radiating aerial from a special 
form of dynamo or generator. This 
generator produces alteruati.g currents 
of very high frequency. 

It is sometimes erroneously stated, 
observes London Engineering, that the 
generators of the Goldschmidt system 
embody an entirely new idea. 


“Machines for the direct production of 
‘undamped’ alternating currents were con- 
sidered as early as 1890, and were con- 
structed by both Professor Elihu Thom- 
son and Mr. Nikola Tesla; these machines 
produced about 10,000 complete periods 
per second. The Goldschmidt generator 
is capable of producing alternating cur- 
rents of a number of periods per second 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 or even 
more, by virtue of the enormous number 
of sections or windings in the rotor, 
amounting to 70,000 in the more recent 
apparatus. Owing to the large number 
of sections, the large dimensions neces- 
sary, and the very high rate of revolu- 
tion of the rotating part, extreme accu- 
racy of construction must be combined 
with great rigidity, and it is claimed that 
these two points have been successfully 
dealt with by Dr. Goldschmidt in his gen- 
erator. 


“A high-frequency alternator driven by 
a turbine was also made some years ago 
by R. A. Fessenden, which, driven at 
30,000 revolutions per minute, produced 
75,000 complete periods per second. This 
interesting generator was of the double 
armature type with 300 coils on each, 
while there were 150 teeth on the field 
magnet. 

“The many great difficulties in con- 
structing a machine of this type, designed 
for more or less continuous and commer- 
cial work, seemed insuperable for a long 
time, particularly because of the waste of 
energy involved in producing such rapid 
revolution and the air friction involved. 


It was not till quite recently that, in the ~ 


case of the Goldschmidt apparatus, these 
troubles and drawbacks have been thought 
to be sufficiently overcome to render it 
applicable to practical work.” 


Now the spark system of Mr. Mar- 
coni is entirely different in principle, 
notes our authority, as regards the 


production of the electric oscillations. 
By elaborating it and by means of a 
great deal of engineering ingenuity he 


has been able to produce what amounts 
in large measure to continuous oscilla- 
tions. If the terminals of an induction 
coil or transformer be brought close 
together, sparks will pass between 
them, due to the currents breaking 
down the air resistance. But if, across 
the terminals, there is placed “in shunt” 
a coil of inductance (supported by due 
electrical capacity), these sparks take 
place with extreme rapidity and elec- 
trical oscillations are generated by the 
discharge of the condenser. By dis- 
charging the sparks in succession be- 
tween rapidly rotating and _ fixed 
“studs,” upon which an air blast is 
directed to blow out any arc that may 
form and to effect cooling, there is pro- 
duced a very persistent train of damped 
electro - magnetic oscillations. These 
provide an efficient means of charging 
the aerial wires with energy for.them 
to radiate into the ether. 

Many methods of producing a con- 
tinuous stream of undamped waves 
have resulted from Duddell’s discovery 
a few years ago of what is termed “the 
singing arc” 

“He found that an electric arc lamp 
fed by direct current, and shunted, like 
the Marconi spark gap, by an electrical 
capacity and coil of inductance, produced 
a continuously pulsating current. The 
Poulsen system is based on this discovery 
by means of which many successful tests 
have been carried out in wireless tele. 
phony. 


“The Goldschmidt alternator produces 
the high-frequency currents merely as the 
function of a generator, and, provided it 
be run at an absolutely steady rate, the 
frequency will remain constant. Any 
change in speed will lead to a correspond- 
ing change in frequency, and this will 
have the untoward effect of changing the 
wave-length, necessitating fresh ‘tuning’ 
on the part of the station with which 
communication is being held. Constancy 
of speed has, it is claimed, been obtained, 
and the generator is regarded as spe- 
cially valuable for the purposes of wire- 
less telephony.” 


The importance of the telephone in 
relation to wireless telegraphy is seen 
in the reports from Ottawa last month 
concerning the detection of “air 
secrets.” The work of despatching on 
the Canadian Pacific is done by tele- 
phone. While listening at his instru- 
ment, the despatcher picked up regular 
dashes and dots of the Morse code. 
As he was an expert telegrapher, he 
could follow the message, which was a 
wireless communication from some 
vessel at sea announcing her approach- 
ing arrival at San Francisco. Ap- 
parently the telephone wires had acted 
as a conductor. The episode, coming 
on the heels of incidents of a like kind 
reported within the past few months, 
has much concerned the _ experts. 
There is little doubt, according to a 
writer in the Paris Cosmos, that the 
consolidation of the Goldschmidt and 
Marconi systems portends “a revolu- 
tionary modification” of the telegraph 
system and the telephone system in the 
direction of eliminating the use of 
wires for both. 

The Marconi Company is now en- 
gaged in the construction of seven or 
eight great long-distance wireless 
stations, observes a writer in The 
Scientific American. These will form 
links in a world telegraphic circuit. 
One or two intervals where land is to 
be traversed will be covered by means 
of ordinary methods. The remaining 
intervals where enormous bodies of 
water lie between stations will have 
long-distance wireless transmission. 
The stations now in contemplation or 
under actual construction are located in 
New Jersey, Wales, Egypt, India, 
Japan, Hawaiian Islands, and Califor- 
nia. The system of transmission is that 
known.as the directional. The aerials 
are arranged to extend along the line 
of transmission, 
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VIOLENT SCIENCE IN STATE 


LEGISLATURES 12! 


THE REACTION OF THE EXPERT 


HEN at a recent medical 

congress that renowned 

student of heredity, Sir 

William Bateson, insisted 

that the law-makers of 
the United States were too violent in 
their measures of “eugenics,” he did not 
find many experts in sympathy with 
his views. The tide has since turned 
completely in the direction of those 
who fear that eugenics has been car- 
ried too far, especially by the legisla- 
tors of this country. The prevalent 
delusion respecting eugenics is thought 
by a writer in the London Lancet to be 
based upon erroneous inferences from 
the fact that certain degenerate traits 
are inherited. These traits include in- 
sanitv and even the tendency to tuber- 
culosis. They are not, for all that, 
the property of any one class of peo- 
ple. Indeed, to follow an article on 
the scientific foundation of the eugenic 
ideal in The London Quarterly Review, 
from the pen of Doctor J. Parton 
Milum, there is every reason to fear 
that eugenics is a science that rests on 
no foundations. Nor, he adds, in view 
of the familiar effects of occupation 
upon physique and character, can the 
eugenist’s contention that the various 
strata of society have their inbred na- 
ture be for a moment sustained. The 
gait of the miner, as the facial expres- 
sion of the saint or the thumb of the 
miller of old, are characters which, if 
inherited, wotld go far to prove that 
the stratification of society is a natural 
arrangement; but Weissmann’s invalu- 
able contribution to knowledge has 
been shattering the once prevalent su- 
perstition that characters acquired in 
an individual’s lifetime are inheritable 
by his children. 

To bring about the “maximization” 
of man, adds our authority, requires 
not the elaboration of a new moral 
code, for that is what the eugenists 
really seek; requires not, as Nietzsche 
frankly demands, a _ breaking with 
morality that the stronger beast may 
multiply most, but first and foremost 
the recognition of the fact that man 
is an end in himself, and not, as in 
our present social system, a mere 
means for the production of material 
wealth. A contributory aid to the 
greater life of man will be the dis- 
semination of such facts concerning 
heredity as will fortify the lay mind 
against “those imposing weapons for 
repressing democracy” which the eu- 
genists are forging. Among these 
facts we read: 


“A demand is made for the recasting 
of our moral code compared with which 
the demand for restatement which evo- 
lution has already made upon our other 
modes of thought is trivial. Let us be 


AGAINST EUGENICS 


so bold as to observe here that the pivot 
upon which evolution has rested and the 
means by which it conquered men’s minds 
was a train of thought, a logical syllo- 
gism, rather than an observed sequence 
of events in outward nature. The gen- 
eral truth of evolution would have con- 
quered without that syllogism, which is 
vital to none—save the eugenist. 

“We have formed a logical conception 
as to how by an automatic process the 
universe of life might have come into 
being; now at last to patient watchers 
Nature is speaking in plain language of 
the origin of species, and lo, she calmly 
waves our logic aside. New species are 
actually seen arising, and it is not by any 
slow accumulation of minute and hap- 
hazard differences. The new form springs 
forth from its parent form complete from 
the first, like Athene fully armed from 
the head of Zeus. 

“About twenty-five years ago the Dutch 
Professor De Vries was botanizing in 
the neighborhood of Hilversum, a smail 
town in Holland. Scrutinizing a planta- 
tion in which an escaped American Even- 
ing Primrose had run wild, he found a 
little group of Evening Primroses dis- 
tinct in several particulars from any that 
he knew, or on investigation could find 
recorded or collected in any herbarium of 
the world. Some of these he transplanted 
to his experimental garden, where their 
seed came pure and true, so that this 
was not some chance cross, but a species 
new to man. De Vries also transplanted 
specimens of that ordinary American 
Evening Primrose, isolated them from 
any possible cross-fertilization by insects 
from the outside world, reared seedlings 
by thousands from them, observing them 
year by year. To his delighted eves there 
appeared every year a small percentage 
of offspring new and strange. Not only 
did the stranger that first arrested his 
attention reappear, but half-a-dozen other 
forms, all related to the parent form as 
species to a genus. In later years these 
observations have been repeated and 
checked by scientists in distant countries. 
New forms thus suddenly produced De 
Vries calls Mutations, and from these 
basal observations he has erected his 
Mutation theory, of which it may be said 
the more it is known the more it pre- 
vails. The phenomenon of ‘Sports’ had 
long been known, but these were re- 
garded as mere freaks throwing no light 
upon the general process of nature. Now 
we are learning that these very sports 
are the new creations by which the evo- 
lution of organic nature has been accom- 
plished.” 


The conception of De Vries receives 
convincing support from Mendel’s dis- 
covery—of whose work, indeed, De 
Vries was one of the rediscoverers. 


Mendelian experiments prove that a. 


very large number, at least, of the 
characters of plants and animals are 
distinct, separate and independent units. 
De Vries’s conception of evolution is 
that one species arises from that which 
precedes it through the addition of 


some new factor by a change within 
the germ. A mutation is due to the 
appearance or disappearance of a sin- 
gle unit in the germ cell, the cause of 
which is unknown. When such a mu- 
tation arises singly at the first occasion, 
how comes it to be propagated? Why 
is it not diluted out of existence? 
Mendel’s law answers the question. 
Nature, abhorring the compromize, 
sorts out in the offspring the characters 
of either parent and so preserves the 
new race: 


“It is established, then, that species do 
arise and are arising by mutation. We 
go further, and doubt if they have ever 
arisen by slow transition as evolutionists 
have almost universally beiieved. Un- 
doubtedly each species in nature has a 
measure of elasticity. Of the several 
characters which jointly make up a spe- 
cies, sometimes one character will appear 
exaggerated, at other times it may be 
almost in abeyance. The old evolutionist 
thought that by seizing on any character 
displayed in excess by some individual, 
breeding from that individual and select- 
ing such offspring as displayed that char- 
acter most fully, a form sufficiently far 
removed as to be called a new species 
could at last be attained. There is no 
evidence that this is possible; on the 
contrary, the experiments of fifty years 
show that by continued selection in any 
one direction the limit of elasticity is 
reached in one or two generations, after 
which a return to mediocrity occurs. 
Vilmorin’s experiments on this line have 
shown that what was thought to require 
the work of ages can be accomplished 
at once, perhaps in one selection, if only 
we know definitely which of the many 
possible characters we want. The tough 
uneatable wild carrot, by a few years’ 
care and two or three selections of seed 
from the biggest roots, has yielded a good 
edible carrot. Improved ‘races’ of wheat 
are continually being produced in part 
by selection and in part by blending of 
stocks. The unsurpassable goal along a 
certain line is attained immediately, but 
after some years the vitality of that stock 
becomes exhausted and has to be re- 
placed by a freshly-created blend from 
the common stock.” 


Eugenics is thus the application to 
human life of the current form of the 
evolution theory. The weak link in the 
evolution theory has been the attribu- 
tion of creative power to selection. It 
is upon that very link that the eugenist 
has hung his case. Natural selection 
having failed in human life, it must be 
replaced, the eugenist declares, by con- 
scious selection. “And now we find 
that conscious selection has no creative 
power whatever.” It would appear, 
therefore, that eugenics is an untimely 
birth. If the mutation theory be true, 
then the possibility of producing a su- 
perman by selection is excluded. “One 
surmises that had the knowledge of 
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mutations come earlier, eugenics would 
never have been born.” Yet we find 
Professor Gesell of Yale remarking in 
the American Magazine: 


“One element in the progress of the 
race, and of the village, will be the grad- 
ual lifting of the level of hereditary 
mediocrity. This progress will be accom- 
panied by an improved and increasingly 
complex environment. Each implies the 
other. The soundest kind of superiority 
to-day is equivalent to a harmonious en- 
hancement and refinement of the elements 
of sturdy commonplaceness. Such supe- 
riority is true super-normality, or hyper- 
normality. There is a kind of pseudo- 
normal genius on the other hand, which 
is in the nature of an eccentric variation 
from the normal. 

“The production of both types can be 
brought under the partial control of man, 
whose evolution is becoming more and 
more conscious.” 

The real position of eugenics as a 
science has just been set forth, how- 
ever, by its greatest living authority, 
Doctor Karl Pearson. It is well 
known, he writes in the London Times, 
that the founder of eugenics, the late 
Francis Galton, thought progress to- 
wards increased race efficiency lay 
along two routes—scientific study of 
heredity and environment as they bore 
on racial development, and a popular 
movement emphasizing the importance 
of these factors in national welfare. 
Galton and Pearson both saw the dan- 





CURRENT OPINION 


ger that before the lines of the science 
of race efficiency were firmly drawn 
and substantial foundations laid, “the 
whole subject of the new science would 
be made ridiculous by the efforts of an 
uninstructed press to tickle the taste of 
a jaded public, using catchwords from 
a science which implicated in certain 
branches—even as the sister science of 
medicine does—problems of sex. Gal- 
ton feared before his death that the 
new science of eugenics, Karl Pearson 
says, would do more harm than good. 
This fear seems to Pearson himself, he 
now writes, to have been “sadly real- 
ized.” And Doctor Pearson adds with 
reference to what goes generally by the 
name of eugenics: 


“It has become a subject for buffoon- 
ery on the stage and in the cheap press. 
We are treated to ‘eugenic’ marriages 
and to ‘eugenic’ babies, and to ‘eugenic’ 
plays which have nothing whatever to 
do with the problem of race welfare; 
officials of eugenic societies submit to be- 
ing interviewed with regard to well-ad- 
vertized babies, and any one who stands 
wholly apart from such absurdities may 
wake up one morning to find his name 
associated with a ‘eugenic’ baby whose 
very existence he has never heard of! 
He is left with the alternatives of grin- 
ning with the rest.of the world or bring- 
ing an action for libel. What we feared 
might result has become a fact. Eugenics 
is rapidly developing into a topic for 
the poseur, the ‘Kongressbummler,’ and 


THE RADIUM LADY 


Marie Sklodovna Curie is already at work in her laboratory at the Radium Institute, shown 
here, although she has not confirmed recent sensational reports concerning the latest results of 


her investigations. 











the paragraphist. ‘Eugenic aspirations 
have begun to appeal to the imagination 
of the public,” so the report of a eugenic 
society tells us, and the fitting comment 
is found in that public writing to the 
daily press and contrasting the relative 
effectiveness of ‘eugenics’ and ‘ancestry’! 
Even on a slightly higher plane we find 
the same disheartening experience, eugenic 
publications and eugenic congresses issu- 
ing statements with regard to such vitally 
important topics as insanity, mental de- 
fect, or the influence of heredity and en- 
vironment which are obviously or de- 
monstrably incorrect.’ We have not yet 
nearly adequate knowledge on these top- 
ics. Years of patient work in medico- 
social observation, in genetic experiment, 
and in careful study of family history 
are needed before the laws of eugenics 
as a science can be dogmatically stated. 
When we meet such dogmas proclaimed 
in the name of eugenics as ‘At last it is 
possible to give definite advice to those 
about to marry or who do not wish 
to transmit their undesirable traits... . 
Weakness in any trait should marry 
strength in that trait, and strength may 


-marry weakness, we stand aghast at the 


evil worked by the rapid popularization 
of ‘eugenics, and recognize the certainty 
that a movement thus careless of its facts 
and vaunting in its conclusions must col- 
lapse, as the older ‘social science’ col- 
lapsed.” 


It by no means follows from all this 
that there is no such science as eugen- 
ics. The case for a sane theory of 
heredity is set forth by Doctor Henry 
Smith William in a work called “The 
Miracles of Science” and published by 
Harper and Brothers. He remarks: 
“Tf a black guinea pig of a pure black 
strain is mated with a white guinea pig, 
all the offspring will be black. This 
shows that black and white, as applied 
to the hair of the guinea pig, are unit 
characters, and that the black color is 
dominant. But if these black guinea 
pigs of the second generation are al- 
lowed to inter-breed, three out of four 
of the offspring will be black, and the 
fourth will be pure white. Further 
breeding experiments will show that 
of the three black guinea pigs of this 
third generation, one is pure black, and 
will have offspring only of its own 
color; whereas the other two are 
‘mixed dominants,’ and will have one in 
four of their progeny pure white. 

“Tf,” adds Doctor Smith, “we were 
to label the four guinea pigs of the 
third generation A, B, C, and D (A, 
B, and C being black, and D white) we 
shall state the Mendelian formula in 
its simplest aspect if we say that A is 
a pure dominant, and will have nothing 
but black descendants; and that D is a 
pure recessive and will have nothing 
but white descendants; whereas B and 
C are mixed dominants and will have 
descendants that will duplicate the A, 
B, C, and D formula over and over. A 
clear understanding of this simple for- 
mula gives an explanation of many ob- 
served facts of heredity that were for- 
merly mysterious.” 
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A VINDICATION OF RADIUM AS A HANDMAID TO 
SURGERY IN CANCER CASES 


AILURES with radium in the 

treatment of malignant tumor 

some years ago caused a pes- 

simistic impression which, to 

the surprise of the medical 
press abroad, must now be revized. 
The lay mind at first had high hopes 
of the radium treatment for cancer, 
observes the Journal de Médecine 
(Paris). Marked improvement seemed 
to result from very light “raying.” 
Then came bulletins of cases in which 
the record was a series of failures. 
The climax was reached when the ra- 
dium emanations seemed not only use- 
less to cancer victims but positively 
dangerous to those who operated 
with them. 

When, therefore, the great cancer 
hospital in Fulham Road, London, es- 
tablished its X-ray and radium labo- 
ratories, not long since, little hope was 
cherished from such treatment. The 
latest report of the work, as given offi- 
cially, is, notes a medical writer in the 
London Standard, a source of delight as 
well as surprise to the surgeons of the 
world. Attention has been directed not 
only to the actual curative effects of ra- 
dium and X-ray on cancerous and other 
growths but particularly on the work- 
ing out of many of the difficult problems 
surrounding the powerful forces made 
use of in these treatments. The hospi- 
tal does not rely solely upon the physi- 
cian in conducting its experiments with 
radium. The laboratory is presided 
over by an expert “physicist,” who 
must not be thought of as a physician. 
The failure to realize that radium 
comes rather within the province of 
the physicist than within that of the 
physician caused the first disappoint- 
ments with the remedy. There are me- 
chanical and laboratory details which 
only a trained physicist, in the case of 
so mysterious and so powerful an agent 
as radium or radioactive emanation, 
could properly adjust in particular in- 
stances, 

Radio-therapists have progressed far 
beyond their original period of disillu- 
sion, we read further, for the great 
cancer hospital referred to boasts in- 
stances of tumors which a few years 
ago would have seemed hopeless but 
which to-day disappear wholly or in 
part under the treatment. The result 
is due entirely to the latest method of 
applying the rays. There are even pa- 
tients quite beyond the reach of a sur- 
gical operation who have benefited by 
exposure to radium to such an extent 
that their horrible disease has shrunk 
to comparative insignificance. The sur- 
geon has removed with success what 
was left of the malignant tumor. This 
is an altogether unexpected develop- 
ment. 

There is now under treatment a 


notable instance of cancer of the thy- 
roid (the gland situated in the neck 
just in front of the larynx or “voice 
box”) upon which radium has had a 
wonderful effect. This particular pa- 
tient had been seen by a well-known 
specialist, who decided that the case 
was quite hopeless. As a desperate ex- 
pedient, he resolved to experiment with 
the radium at the hospital, not to effect 
a cure but to diminish the patient’s 
sufferings. For this purpose, a special 
instrument for continuously applying 
a large quantity of radium to the neck 
was devized. The patient was sent 
home with the contrivance in position. 
To the amazement of all concerned, the 
malignant process began soon to shrivel 
away. At last reports it occupied a 
small area only. It is evident that a 
growth which some months back 
seemed fatal is arriving at a stage sus- 
ceptible of surgical treatment. That 
cancers so extensive as to be beyond 
hope of operation are reduced to such 
an extent that the surgeon can remove 
them was doubted by the medical pro- 
fession at first, in view of the original 
results of the radium therapy. The 
truth is coming into view that technic 
in operation has as much to do with 
the result as has the ray itself. 

The operator, for instance, must see 
that his instruments are as free as pos- 
sible from radioactive influence mani- 
festing itself externally. With every 
precaution, however, so sensitive are 
some of the “meters” that if a pedes- 
trian outside had a quantity of radium 
in his pocket, unprotected by a suit- 
able metallic covering, “a sort of earth- 
quake of vibration would occur amongst 
the apparatus in the basement of the 
research institute.” The consequences 
to a patient might mean the difference 
between success and failure in his case. 
A medical expert in radium observes 
in the columns of our London contem- 
porary: 


“One of the properties of radium is 
that it can affect the charges of electricity 
in an electroscope (an instrument con- 
structed for the purpose of detecting the 
presence of electrical charges), and this 
fact is made use of for estimating the 
strength (radioactive power) of various 
specimens of radium. At the Cancer 
Hospital some remarkably delicate elec- 
troscopes have been especially devised for 
this work, and the investigators there 
think little or nothing of measuring one- 
millionth part of a milligram of radium, 
a quantity which is, of course, too small 
for anyone to picture adequately. It must 
be remembered that a milligram of radium 
is in itself exceedingly minute. To what 
depths of division, then, has one to de- 
scend before reaching one-millionth part 
of that. But the radiologists go still fur- 
ther, and can detect the presence of ra- 
dium in various common substances—tap 


water, for example, when there is pres- 
ent not more than an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a milligram, represented by one 
over one followed by fourteen noughts 
( 00 000-socu00am ) ! Another interesting re- 
search which has been carried out in 
the same laboratory concerns the discov- 
ery of the best substances for using as 
a protection against damage from X-rays. 
The X-ray apparatus emits not only cur- 
ative rays, but certain rays which are 
harmful to human tissues when directed 
toward them for some time, and it is the 
object of this particular investigation to 
find out what ‘screens’ will let through 
as many as possible of the curative rays 
whilst keeping out the harmful rays. 

“This inquiry has led to the invention 
of yet more apparatus of a most delicate 
kind, and the work itself, which is en- 
tirely new, promises to lead to most help- 
ful results. By thus elucidating every- 
thing possible as to the physical proper- 
ties of radium and X-rays, the greatest 
assistance is given to other members of 
the staff who deal more particularly with 
the actual treatment of patients, and the 
future advances will unquestionably be 
based upon laboratory work. In fact, it 
may be said that no institution that wishes 
to take the fullest advantage of its ra- 
dium supply can do without the services 
of a trained physicist. Particularly are 
the services of the physicist useful in the 
curative work of the Cancer Hospital in 
connection with the production of the ra- 
dium emanation and radium water, which 
nowadays are made to do service as far 
as possible for the valuable primary sub- 
stance. Fortunately, the radium emana- 
tion is and behaves like a gas, so that it 
may be collected in glass vessels and dis- 
solved in water when required.” 


A special feature in the use of ra- 
dium emanation at the cancer hospital 
in London is that various small glass 
vessels made to fit special localities of 
the human body are constantly made 
and used. If it be necessary to treat a 
cancer at the back of the nose or 
throat, the emanation is drawn off into 
a hollow glass vessel adapted to fit the 
exact locality affected, to which it can 
be thus applied and left in position for 
some time. The patient can go home 
wearing the tube in position. Experi- 
ments are under way with radium 
water for drinking purposes; but as re- 
gards this detail a warning must be 
addressed to the layman. The water 
loses its power with great rapidity and 
it may even do some injury if not ad- 
ministered under expert advice. The 
greatest lesson of the new experience 
with radium in cancer cases to the 
London Lancet is that the rays are a 
blessing if administered by an expert in 
their use; but otherwise they seem te 
have proved a curse. This explains the 
conflicting reports which come to the 
Scientific press with reference to meso- 
thorium and cancer. 
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A BRITISH EXPERT ON THE FORTIFICATIONS 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


HE calculation that forty-eight 
vessels can be passed through 
the Panama Canal in a day 
and that the time of passage 
for a vessel will be twelve 
hours is confirmed by the noted author- 
ity on fortifications, Doctor Vaughan 
Cornish. The locks at Gatun and 
Miraflores respectively are within gun- 
shot of the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Both entrances are undergoing for- 
tification against attack by _ ships 
which this authority, contradicting 
some American critics, deems ade- 


quate. The armament consists of 
twenty-eight 12-inch mortars, ten 14- 
inch guns, twelve 6-inch guns, one 16- 
inch gun and twenty 4.7-inch howitz- 
ers. The forts at the Atlantic end are 
at the entrance to the Bay of Limon, 
those at the Pacific end on some small 
islands which have been connected 
with the Canal by a causeway. 

The forts will be manned by twelve 
hundred men of the coast artillery. 
At both entrances there will be a mine 
field behind the forts. Permanent bar- 
racks are to be erected on the line of 





From the ///ustraied London News 


FORTIFIED OR 


UNFORTIFIED? 


It is impossible to say at the moment precisely when that great engineering work, the Panama 
Canal, will be opened for general traffic; for recent indications show that the Culebra Cut 
continues to be a difficulty; indeed, it was reported that the Cucaracha Slide had developed a 


fresh movement, nearly closing the navigable channel of the Canal. In 


length, the Panama 


Canal is some fifty miles from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in the Pacific. 


the Panama Railroad—at some point 
between Gatun and Miraflores which 
are thirty-six miles apart—-for the ac- 
commodation of a mobile force of 
about seven thousand men, infantry 
and artillery. This force is intended 
to engage the sailors and marines who 
may be landed from a fleet to attack 
the locks and other structures. The 
Canal can be put out of working order 
temporarily by wrecking the gates of 
any pair of locks. Doctor Cornish, 


whose lecture is given in London En- 
gineering, adds: 


“More lasting damage would be caused 
by blowing up the spillway wall in the 
Gatun Dam and thus letting the water 
out of the Canal. The country for five 
miles on either side of the Canal has been 
made a military reservation. All private 
ownership has been extinguished; no set- 
tlement will be permitted, and the jungle 
will be allowed to cover all paths and 
trails so as to form an entanglement 
through which a passage cannot be 
forced, and which must be cleared step 
by step with the hatchet. At Balboa, on 
the Pacific side, there will be repair shops 
and a dry dock capable of accommodating 
the largest ships. Basins are being pro- 
vided for storage of coal, the amount of 
which will not be allowed to fall below 
100,000 tons; and tanks are to be erected 
for storage of fuel oil. There is a large 
cold-storage plant from which ships using 
the Canal will ordinarily be supplied, and 
there will thus be facilities for victualing 
the garrison in emergency. A ‘wireless’ 
station is being erected which is expected 
to have a radius of 3,000 miles, permitting 
direct communication with Washington, 
San Francisco, Buenos Ayres, and Val- 
paraiso. No wireless. stations except 
those directly controlled by the United 
States Government will be permitted in 
the Republic of Panama. 

“The Canal should ensure a proper dis- 
tribution of the American Navy on the 
eve of the outbreak of war. If the war 
be on the Atlantic, and the fleet be already 
concentrated there, the Canal would be of 
no further use during the war, since the 
naval power of the United States is based 
upon the Atlantic ports. It would not, 
therefore, be the principal object of at- 
tack. But in the case ot war on the 
Pacific it would be the vulnerable part 
of the line of communication. In case 
of war with Japan its best protection is 
its remoteness, Panama being 7,700 miles 
from Yokohama. There are few islands 
in the eastern part of the Pacific, and they 
are too far from the present Japanese 
possessions to be suitable for permanent 
naval bases for that Power; but the Pearl 
Islands, forty-three miles from Panama, 
are quite suitable for a temporary naval 
base to be used in an attack upon the 
Canal. The strategic purpose of the 
Canal, however, is not only for the sup- 
port of the Monroe policy, the defense 
of the Pacific States, and of the Philip- 
pines. It is also to enable the United 
States to have a voice in all that relates 
to the future of China.” 
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SUBLIMINAL SELF TO THE REAL SELF 


OTHING in the development 
of the psychology and psy- 
chotherapy of our day is 
more surprising, in the opin- 
ion of experts, than the 
wealth of evidence indicating that sub- 
liminally we belong to what is vaguely 
called a higher race of beings. A man 
may be naturally mediocre, destitute of 
any poetical gifts, devoid of imagina- 
tion. When explored psychically, his 
subliminal self is found gifted in a high 
degree. He grows creative and in- 
spired. Nor is evidence wanting that 
even in the practical traits we are bet- 
ter subliminally than we are naturally. 
We compute more readily and more 
accurately. To be sure, the facts at 
hand are too recentiy ascertained to 
have led to some broad generalization 
by an expert of undisputed authority. 
To begin with subliminal sensation, 
as it is styled by the well-informed 
Doctor J. Arthur Hill, in London 
Knowledge. One small fly walking 
over the back of a man’s hand may 
arouse in him no sensation. It is not 
felt. But if there were six flies instead 
of one, he would feel them. Thus six 
times nothing produces something. To 
put it the other way, a given amount 
of sensation is produced by a certain 
stimulus. When the latter is decreased 
by five sixths, the remaining sensation 
is not one-sixth of the original sensa- 
tion, but, on the contrary, is nothing. 
In other words, there is a “threshold.” 
Below this threshold of intensity a 
stimulus produces no conscious sensa- 
tion, but we suppose that it produces a 
subconscious or subliminal one. Some- 
thing in us perceives the one fly, even 
if the normal mind does not. This is 
borne out by experiments in hypnosis, 
whereby the subliminal self can be put 
“on tap.” There are sensations which 
we do not normally become aware of, 
as there are rays we can not see. 
Subliminal sensation is not less di- 
rectly established than subliminal in- 
tellection. There is no doubt what- 
ever that something in us thinks and 
reasons and calculates without the 
normal consciousness knowing any- 
thing about it. The most striking ex- 
periments on this point are those of 
Doctor J. Milne Bramwell, who or- 
dered hypnotized patients to carry out 
some action after their arousal from 
trance—as, for example, to make a 
cross on a piece of paper at the end 
of a specified period of time, reckon- 
ing from the moment of waking. In 
the normal, waking state, the patient 
knew nothing of the order. A _ sub- 
liminal mental stratum knew and 
watched the time, making the patient 
carry out the order when it fell due. 
The period varied from a few minutes 
to several months. 


The remarkable thing is that in the 
waking state the patient would be quite 
incapable of calculating mentally when 
these periods ought to arrive. He 
might be incompetent to achieve the 
feat itself normally. But the hypnotic 
stratum could do it and could decide 
that the order be carried out at the 
exact moment. 

We may say, then, that not only is 
there a subliminal part of our minds 
that can calculate, but also that this 
something can calculate better than 
the ordinary waking consciousness. 
The same conclusion is arrived at by 
consideration of the performances of 
arithmetical prodigies: 


“These curiously endowed people can 
solve in a few seconds—and sometimes 
almost instantaneously—problems which 
would utterly baffle most ordinarily edu- 
cated people, and which would take an 
average arithmetician a quarter of an 
hour’s rapid work with pencil and paper. 
Yet these prodigies—who, by the way, are 
often, like Dase, Buxton and Mondeaux, 
of very low mental power so far as their 
normal faculties are concerned—are en- 
tirely unable to tell how they do it. They 
do not consciously work the sum out. 
They let it sink into their minds and 
then wait for the answer to be shot up. 
It is like putting the plum-pudding into 
the geyser to be boiled; or like putting 
the pig into the Chicago machine. It goes 
in pig and comes out sausages. The inter- 
mediate processes are hidden from _ us. 
The calculation is made subliminally— 
below the threshold of ordinary con- 
sciousness.” 


The results of experiment and of the 
study of pathological cases of split per- 
sonality are sufficient to prove beyond 
question, moreover, that the subliminal 
memory is wider than the normal one. 
Many things which we forget seem to 
slip down below the threshold, thus 
becoming lost to ordinary conscious- 
ness, but remaining accessible to hyp- 
notic methods and means. Or it may 
happen that they are recovered in 
sleep when the conscious self is in 
abeyance and the other strata of the 
mind come to the top. They may turn 
up in automatic writing with planchet 
or pencil. In a recent striking case, 
reported for the Society for Psychical 
Research of London, an automatic 
writer had communications with a 
“spirit” who called herself Blanche 
Poynings, and gave a great deal of 
historical detail which the automatist 
did not consciously know. It was after- 
wards found that Blanche Poynings 
was a character in a novel which the 
automatist had had read to her many 
years before. The novel contained all 
the historical details given. Every bit 
of this had been “forgotten.” It had 
slipped down below the threshold. The 
sublimal strata still retained it and 


could produce it—in the usual mystify- 
ing spirit style—when tapped by a bore 
hole sunk, so to speak, through the up- 
per level of consciousness by means of 
automatic writing. 

Subliminal emotion and = subliminal 
creation are no less real and no less 
evidential of the superiority of the sub- 
liminal self to the normal! self. An 
interesting instance is afforded by the 
experience of Mrs. Verrall with auto- 
matic writing. The lady is a classical 
lecturer at Cambridge, and translator 
of Pausanias. This automatist, with- 
out experiencing conscious emotion, 
found the tears running down her 
cheeks when she roused herself from a 
half-conscious state in which she had 
been writing automatically. The script, 
on examination, turned out to contain 
references to two friends who had died 
under tragic circumstances. Yet Mrs. 
Verrall was quite unaware of the con 
tents of the script until she had read 
it. Evidently some part of the mind 
was not only thinking and remember 
ing and making the fingers write with 
out conscious direction, but was also 
feeling and suffering and making the 
eves overflow without the conscious 
mind knowing why. As for the superi- 
ority of substantial creativeness to or- 
dinary creativeness, this is the best 
established of all. Most of us prove 
it for ourselves every night. 


“In dreams every one of us becomes 
novelist or dramatist, inventing situations 
—usually absurd to the waking mind- 
which are absolutely novel in our experi- 
ence. And, to step at once to the higher 
plane, it can be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that all works of genius, all 
creations, are uprushes from subliminal 
depths. They are not produced by talk- 
ing thought. The process is felt to be 
quite different from that of the faculty 
which thinks and reasons consciously. It 
is more a waiting than a working. ‘All 
is as if given,’ said Goethe. The inspira- 
tion comes from below the threshold. 
Many great writers amply bear out 
Goethe’s dictum. Ibsen wrote ‘Brand’ in 
three weeks in a state of feverish exalta- 
tion, scrambling out of bed to write down, 
half asleep, the lines which rose tumultu- 
ously to the surface of his mind. Char- 
lotte Bronté could write freely on some 
days, while at other times the story hung 
fire for weeks at a time, refusing to un- 
roll itself; then a volcanic burst, and she 
would write furiously until she was ill 
with the strain... . 

“This would be endorsed by Scott, who 
dictated ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ 
while ill and in an abnormal mental state, 
and found a great part of the story quite 
new to him when he read it in the book. 
Also by Stevenson, who tells us that he 
wrote fifteen chapters of ‘Treasure 
Island’ in fifteen days, then stuck com- 
pletely; ‘my mouth was empty; there was 
not one word of “Treasure Island” in my 
bosom’; but again the tide rose, ‘and be- 
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hold! it flowed from me like small talk,’ 
and he finished it at the rate of a chapter 
a day. It is interesting to remember, in 
this connection, that Stevenson used to 
dream most of his plots, as he describes 
in ‘Across the Plains.’ 

“Similar statements of experience could 
be culled from other fields of creative 
art. Perhaps it is even more marked in 
music than in literature. Mozart, for ex- 
ample, had a vivid perception of the ex- 
traneous nature of the afflatus—extrane- 
ous, that is, to the conscious mind; and, 
among painters, Watteau frankly and 
quaintly avows himself puzzled at the 
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‘queer trick he possesses,’ evidently not 
knowing in the least how he did it. In- 
deed, no genius does know ‘how he does 
it. If he knew, he could teach others to 
do it also. No, it is not the knowing part 
of the mind that is the agent, nor is it 
any part that the consciousness can un- 
derstand. The power lies deep buried in 
the subliminal levels. It is only its re- 
sults—its exfoliations—that we see. 

“It is established, then, that there can 
be mental or psychic activity of many 
kinds—sensational, intellectual, reminis- 
cent, emotional, creative—over and above 
anything that the conscious mind is aware 





of. Science has proved that 
greater than we knew.” 


we are 


For these reasons, the idea of the 
subliminal self—first propounded as far 
back as twenty-five years ago by Myers 
—is leading psychology to a curious 
inference. Human minds are many, 
but they are closely alike and in bio- 
logical investigation it is found that 
close similarity points to a common 
source. In some sort, then, it is to be 
surmised that all human minds descend 
from a common source, 


THE MYSTERY OF MAN’S SUBJECTION 


HYSICISTS have suspected 
that the action of sunlight on 
certain of the elements forms 
compounds which, in a pre- 
liminary or embryonic way, 
play the part taken by nature herself 
through the agency of chlorophyll—the 
green coloring matters of plants. This 
idea is, it seems from what British 
experts say, no more than a hypothesis, 
altho it has been stated as a fact. That 
is to say, these compounds may have 
the ability to transmute radiant energy 
or light energy into chemical energy. 
Another biologist, Professor G. H. 


Parker, has recently pointed out in the 


London Post that the whole of the life 
on the earth is in a state of slavery to 
the green plant, or to the essential 
green constituent, chlorophyll, of the 
plant. 

Destroy completely all green plants 
and in a short time all other organ- 
isms on our earth would die of starva- 
tion. The green plant is the one inde- 
pendent organism on tke earth. All 
others are in a way parasitic. 

In sunlight the green plant elaborates 
starch out of water and carbonic acid. 
The primitive food which it thus syn- 
thesizes becomes the foundation on 
which further compounds of nitrogen 
and other materials are built up into 
the structure of the plant. Thus arise 
the starches, sugars, oils and proteid 
materials which constitute the sub- 
stance of the plant body. The green 
plant therefore makes food. All other 
organisms draw their supply ultimately 
from the food thus made. “Little won- 
der that the biological chemist looks 
forward to an El Dorado when this 
simple synthesis will be repeated in the 
laboratory and we shall be emancipated 
from our thraldom.” The processes of 
the green plant may even be repeated 
on a commercial scale. At present, 
however, those processes, altho in ap- 
pearance so simple, are in fact ex- 
tremely complicated. Starch, the first 
milestone on the road, has never been 
synthesized. Some sugars have been 
constructed. Two years ago two Ger- 


TO CHLOROPHYLL 


man chemists made the remarkable 
discovery that the action of ultra- 
violet light on nascent hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide produced a sugar. This 
seems to be the starting point of the 
investigations now proceeding in the 
laboratories of the Sorbonne. 

Not all students of the problem can 
agree that it is properly to be attacked 
in this manner. It must be admitted, 
indeed, says a writer in London Knowl- 
edge, that several of the most distinc- 
tive constituents of the body of the 
plant or tree, its stem, leaf, flower, are 
not the result of any chemical proc- 
esses known to science and can not 
be reproduced artificially by even the 
most skilful application of the most 
modern and approved synthetic meth- 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST EXPERT ON 
CHLOROPHYLL 


Professor Bonnier of the Department of Bot- 
any at the Sorbonne has devoted many years to 
an investigation of the mystery of the green 
coloring matter of plants. 


ods and expedients. The chemical 
origin of what are called the products 
of vegetable assimilation is a mystery 
shrouded beneath the inscrutable veil 
of botanical secrecy. In flat defiance 
of this idea, Professors Cimiacin and 
Silber have for years been conducting 
experiments at Bologna (Spain) for 
the purpose of emancipating man from 
his subjection to the green coloring 
matter of plants. They go upon the 
theory, as Professor W. A. Davis 
writes in Science Progress (London), 
that the most important chemical 
change induced by light is the trans- 
formation of carbon dioxide into 
sugars and starch under the influence 
of the chlorophyll of green leaves, in- 
volving as it does the absorption of 
much energy. They have got very lit- 
tle farther. Man is still in servitude 
to chlorophyll: 


“In the formation in the leaf of each 
gram of starch from carbon dioxide and 
water, an amount of energy represented 
by 4,230 calories must be supplied; this 
is more than 100 times as great as that 
absorbed in any other known photochem- 
ical change. The rapidity also of the 
synthetic action effected in plant foliage 
is far greater than that observed in the 
majority of other photochemical changes, 
especially in comparison with those in 
which energy is absorbed. The assimila- 
tion of carbon in the plant is, in fact. 
an unique phenomenon. . 

“From the recent measurements of 
3rown and Escombe of the actual energy 
absorbed by the green leaf during the 
period of assimilation it appears that un- 
der the most favorable conditions nearly 
100 per cent. of the total light-energy ab- 
sorbed is utilized in bringing about chem- 
ical change. The leaf seems, in fact, 
to be an almost perfect photochemical 
machine; moreover, the photochemical 
change produced in the leaf differs from 
all others, not only as regards the enor- 
mous amount of energy actually absorbed, 
but in the fact that this energy is mainly 
taken up from a portion of the spectrum 
which is usually inactive photochemically ; 
in other words, chlorophyll has properties 
which distinguish it from most other 
coloring matters.” 





























WHAT AMERICA THINKS OF MONTESSORI’S 
EDUCATIONAL CRUSADE 


F UNIVERSALITY of appeal is 

a true test of greatness, then Dr. 

Maria Montessori, the Italian 

apostle of a new “libertarian” 

education, is great indeed. Her 
recent visit to America has unloosed a 
thousand tongues and a thousand pens. 
She came here under the auspices of 
the Montessori Educational Associa- 
tion of America, of which Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell is president, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, first vice-presi- 
dent, and S. S. McClure, of McClure’s 
Magazine, second vice-president. Miss 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of Presi- 
dent Wilson, is a member of the board 
of trustees of the Association and took 
an active part in a reception accorded 
Dr. Montessori in Washington. Car- 
negie Hall, New York, was not big 
enough to hold half of the people who 
wanted to hear her—and this in spite 
of the fact that she spoke in Italian 
and had to be interpreted by her 
American disciple, Miss Anne E. 
George. In Boston she was extended 
the freedom of the city by the Mayor, 
and was the guest of a large number 
of educators at Harvard University, 
among them Prof. Henry W. Holmes, 
who wrote the introduction to the 
American edition of “The Montessori 
Method.” Daily papers have devoted 
whole pages to interviews with her. 
There are now in America nearly one 
hundred Montessori schools, and the 
State of Rhode Island has officially in- 
dorsed her method. 

The fundamental principles of Mon- 
tessori’s system, which her admirers 
claim place her above Froebel and Pes- 
talozzi and which, they predict, will 
revolutionize all education, may be 
found in her two books already trans- 
lated into English, “The Montessori 
Method” (Stokes) and “Pedagogical 
Anthropology” (Stokes). Four other 
books published in this country in de- 
fense of her ideas should also be men- 
tioned in this connection, namely, “A 
Montessori Mother” (Holt) and “The 
Montessori Manual” (Richardson), by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher; “The Mon- 
tessori System” (Harper’s), by Dr. 
Theodate L. Smith, and “A Guide to 
the Montessori System” (Stokes), by 
Ellen Yale Stephens. In these and in 
other books and in a host of magazine 
articles may be found the story of 
Montessori and of the work to which 
she has dedicated her life. 


Mon- 
teacher. 


ideas underlie ali that 
has tried to do as a 
The first is “physiological observation.” 
3y this she means that the bodily con- 
dition of the child shall be thoroly in- 
vestigated by the teacher immediately 
when the child comes under her care. 
The second is “sense training,” in pro- 
motion of which she has created elabo- 
rate apparatus. Her intention is that 
the child, through handling rough and 
smooth cards, through concrete experi- 
ences in games with blocks, cylinders, 
discs, stones, colors and the familiar 
furniture of the home, shall be led to 


Three 


tessori 


a desire for the knowledge that may be 


gained from books. The third funda- 
mental principle of the Montessori sys- 
tem is that of liberty. Mr. Robert 
Johnston Wheeler, in “A Popular In- 
terpretation of Montessori,” published 
in the New York Sunday Cal, tells us: 


liberty is the 
method. She 
force 
things 


“The principle of 
life of the Montessori 
recognized a great educative in the 
child’s innate yearning to do that 
pleases himself in ways and at times that 
suit himself. We are ail familiar with 
the intense desire of a little child to have 
his own way. Generally, people attribute 
this to inborn sin, or natural perversity, 
or predisposition toward evil, thanks to 


very 
has 








HAILED AS GREATER THAN FROEBEL 


Dr. Maria Montessori’s recent visit to 


America has made 





AND PESTALOZZI 


“libertarian education” a burning issue. 
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our theological veneering. But Mon- 
tessori regards the child as a little ex- 
plorer, launched upon an unknown sea, 
in a craft not of his own building, whose 
energies and powers and _ possibilities 
neither himself nor anyone else under- 
stands. He wants to steer the craft him- 
self and test out its powers and develop 
its hidden energies. And if he can, he 
will expand and become a _ personality 
and unfold unknown talents. ... 

“Education, as Montessori understands 
it, has a twofold purpose: to cultivate 
all the desirable aptitudes and character- 
istics of the child and to make him 
acquainted with the accumulated experi- 
ences of the race, which are worth pre- 
serving, and which are calculated to lead 
him to a higher plane of intelligence and 
civilization. But before the teacher can 
know what to teach the child, or how, 
she must know what the little ‘bundle 
of characteristics’ contains. 

“So, in the Montessori school, the little 
ones are introduced into a large, airy, 
sunlit room, containing a lot of other 
children, who are very, very busy (play- 
ing, we would call it, but to the children 
it is important work) with a most won- 
derful lot of apparatus. There are colors 
that harmonize, forms that are sym- 
metrical, processes that are intricate but 
orderly. This is the Montessori ap- 
paratus. The room has no desks, but 
low tables and little chairs accommodate 
the pupils. Everything is so arranged, 
however, that there is plenty of room 
for each child to move about and work. 
They talk and laugh; choose their own 
material and work-fellows; sit or recline 
on the floor; work or rest as it suits 
their mood, in short, order their school 
life with an entire unconsciousness of 
rules or discipline as we ordinarily under- 
stand it. This is the liberty of the Mon- 
tessori system.” 


Such, in barest outline, is “the Mon- 
tessori Method.” What does America 
think of it? How far is it likely to be 
adopted in this country? The answer 
to these questions would seem to be: 
America, so far as it understands Mon- 
tessori’s ideas, is surprisingly sympa- 
thetic with them. American women 
were among the first to flock to her 
school for teachers in Rome. Long be- 
fore she appeared, John Dewey, who 
took the chair at one of her Carnegie 
Hall meetings, was expounding prin- 
ciples and conducting, in Chicago, a 
school in harmony with her ideas. A 
wide survey of the press of the coun- 
try discloses scores of tributes to her 
system. Dr. Claxton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education al- 
ready referred to, wants to introduce 
her ideas into the New York public 
schools and thinks that it would be en- 
tirely feasible, with very little addi- 
tional cost. He says: 


“T have noticed that it has been ob- 
jected that the method calls for so much 
floor or garden space for the individual 
pupil as to make it impracticable in New 
York because of the enormous expense. 
The Montessori method can be taught in 
any place. We have to admit it would be 
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more pleasant for the children all to have 
gardens to study in, to have pleasant 
scenery upon which to look, and a pretty 
nook in which to rest when tired; but 
that is beside the question. 

“The Montessori method has to deal 
with developing the child along the lines 
of spontaneity, to give it freedom from 
the restraint which now strikes at the 
efficiency of our public school system. 
It is not necessary that the children play 
in gardens to develop originality of 
thought and action. It is a guiding of 
the head and heart, as well as of the 
hands and feet, which is aimed at. 

“And I would like to say that there is 
more of this thing going on in the schools 
of America than in those of Europe, a 
statement which I think Dr. Montessori 
herself will subscribe to after she has 
seen some of the work done in our pub- 
lic schools. 

“New York might well take up the 
system. It would not cost as much more 
than the present system as a casual ob- 
server might think.” 


Montessori, it should be noted here, 
is a Roman Catholic, and Roman 
Catholics are as yet somewhat chary 
of indorsing a system so “free” and so 
untraditional as hers. She has even 
felt the unofficial censure of the Cath- 
olic Church. The Jesuits tried to dis- 
suade her from carrying on and de- 
veloping her method, and prevented the 
foundation of a Montessori school in 
Ireland. Yet we find the New York 
Roman Catholic weekly, America, con- 
ceding that “many of her methods are 
admirable for the practical turn which 
they give to important truths of child 
psychology”; albeit it distrusts her 
philosophy and pronounces her some- 
thing of a Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. 

At the other extreme in religious 
thought, the New York Agnostic pa- 
per, The Truth Seeker, gives a sym- 
pathetic account of Montessori’s “rad- 
ical methods.” 

The Christian Work and Evangelist 
(New York) prints an article in which 
the Montessori method is described as 
“simply the auto-method—the Jesus 
method—loving the children and lead- 
ing them in love through the senses up 
to the spiritual God, the Father of all 
the living.” 

The New York Times, to which we 
look for a conservative view, finds 
“nothing new” in Montessori’s ideas; 
but, it adds, “the ‘new’ method is show- 
ing a vitality that proclaims it to be 
something better than an educational 
fad.” The Boston Transcript com- 
ments in similar vein: 


“A more or less kindly critic of the 
new propaganda—new at least to us— 
writes to the Brooklyn Eagle that Dr. 
Montessori cannot justly claim to be the 
inventor, or the discoverer, of the system. 
He credits it to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
more than a hundred years ago. That 
philosopher was so confident of his theory 
of education that he declared a trial of it 
would demonstrate its merits, but in his 


day there seemed to be no market for 
it. According to this critic he held that 
education was triune. There was educa- 
tion by nature, by things and by men. 
‘We have no control over nature’s edu- 
cational processes; we have only partial 
control over education by things and men. 
Nature’s processes, according to Rous- 
seau, must be considered perfect; hence 
the extent to which we have denatured 
education by things and by men marks a 
serious perversion of the natural order. 
The perfect educational system is one in 
which the pedagogue—the leader of chil- 
dren—has no place. There should be no 
leading away from an idea implied in the 
term education, but simply an unfolding, 
unaided and unaccelerated by human 
systems.’ 

“Rousseau was largely instrumental in 
preparing the way for the French Revo- 
lution, and this commentator views with 
suspicion a reappearance of ideas that 
seem to run parallel with those which he 
entertained, even if in this particular 
case they were never put to a practical 
test. He fears that ‘anarchy rather than 
a new kind of order will be evolved from 
the system,’ which Dr. Montessori has 
set up. ‘Parents,’ he says, ‘who are will- 
ing that their children should be martyrs 
of civilization instead of its beneficiaries 
may go in for the doctrine of Rousseau 
and its latest exponent.’ For those who 
have the welfare of their offspring at 
heart he would advise a middle course. 
He does not believe that by this method 
children will come to recognize the so- 
cial interrelationships so necessary to the 
general welfare or their duty to their 
fellow men. It is probably the farthest 
from Dr. Montessori’s thought to train 
up revolutionists or anarchists or give 
their lives an impulse in either direction. 
We do not fear that any harm will follow 
an analysis by educational experts of the 
principles that she proposes.” : 

In connection with the charge that 
Montessori’s methods lead to “educa- 
tional anarchy,” it is interesting to note 
both her agreements with, and her dif- 
ferences from, more radical “liberta- 
rian” educators of the type of Leo 
Tolstoy, Sebastien Faure and Fran- 
cisco Ferrer. The latest issue of The 
Modern School, the organ of the Fer- 
rer School in New York of which 
Cora Bennett Stephenson is principal, 
contains an article by Stewart Kerr on 
“Ferrer and Montessori.” Mr. Kerr 
contrasts “The Montessori Method” 
and “The Origin and Ideals of the 
Modern School” (Putnam’s), a posthu- 
mous work by Ferrer. He notes that 
“the authors approach the subject from 
very different angles. Ferrer, a free- 
thinker and social revolutionist, treats 
of the school as an essential factor in 
the struggle for a new society; Mon- 
tessori, a Roman Catholic and sociak 
reformer, regards the school as a 
means to prepare the child for the 
present society—admittedly an imper- 
fect society, but one gradually im- 
proving.” Mr. Kerr goes on to say: 


“Montessori defends religious teaching 
on the ground that there is a religious 








sentiment in man which should be edu- 
cated. ... There is not much indication 
that Montessori has more in her view of 
society than remedial measures for its ills. 
Several times in her book she writes of 
the yoke of slavery growing easier from 
century to century. It is the voice of 
the conservative shrinking at the thought 
of the larger scheme, and regarding the 
prolonged existence of things as they are 
with complete equanimity. Not so Ferrer. 
It is not enough for him to lighten the 
yoke from century to century. He de- 
mands its utter removal. He nevertheless 
understands that the removal must be ac- 


“A NEW 


complished by men with a keen percep- 
tion of the actual state of society. 
Religious education and political educa- 
tion stand in the way. Political education 
he defines as the kind which aims to 
exalt patriotism, and represents the actual 
public administration as the instrument of 
the common welfare. Of religious educa- 
tion he says: ‘If a man be fed in the first 
stage of his mental development with 
fables, errors, and all that is contrary to 
the spirit of science, what can be ex- 
pected of his future? When the boy be- 
comes a man he will be an obstacle to 
progress.’ ” 
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Socialists and Single-Taxers both 
show a large degree of sympathy with 
Montessori. One of the best imterpre- 
tations of the Montessori method we 
have seen is that by Robert Johnston 
Wheeler in the New York Call. The 
Single-Taxers have established in their 
colony in Fairhope, Alabama, a school 
under the direction of Mrs. Marietta 
L. Johnson that in most respects is in 
1armony with the principles of Mon- 
Mrs. Johnson tells the story of 
her work in a recent issue of the New 
York Survey. 


tessori. 


POPULAR GULLIBILITY AS EXHIBITED IN THE NEW 
WHITE SLAVERY HYSTERIA 


HITE = slavery,” as a 
popular catchword to 
cover a multitude of 


crimes, real and imag- 

inary, has for the past 
year been greatly developed and 
strengthened by sensational “stories” 
printed by the daily newspapers. It 
has remained for the newspapers them- 
selves to calm the frenzied hysteria for 
which they themselves are partially 
responsible. The New York World 
editorially characterizes “white slav- 
ery” as a “new witchcraft mania,” com- 
paring popular gullibility to-day with 
that of the witchcraft days in old Sa- 
lem. “When harmless old women lost 
their lives,” comments the World, re- 
ferring to a recent exploded “poisoned 
needle” case, “for commerce with the 
Evil One, a mysterious pricking with 
pins was one of the charges frequently 
brought against them by hysterical 
girls, some of whom later recanted. 
How nearly history repeats itself in a 
country which has grown, of course, 
much too intelligent to believe in witch- 
craft !” 

Dailies like the Chicago Record- 
Herald, the Albany Press, the Balti- 
more American, the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, the Pittsburgh Dispatch, the New 
York Sun, and many others, have at- 
tacked the power of the catchword, 
“white slavery,” and have attempted to 
extinguish the conflagration of hysteria 
which has in many American cities 
followed the vague but sensational ac- 
counts of mysterious poisoning and 
abductions of young girls. Simul- 
taneously with these efforts, however, 
“white slave” plays and “white slave” 
films are attractions which crowd thea- 
ters and have become a source of sub- 
stantial revenue to theatrical managers. 
It seems evident that the idea of “white 
slavery” is not only strongly established 
in the popular mind, but is one in which 
the public veritably revels. 

“How far is this ridiculous delusion 
to go?” asks the World, editorially: 

“If the popular imagination is to be- 
come heated to a point where it discerns 


an attempt at abduction in every dizzy 
feeling of momentary illness suffered by a 
young woman in a public place, it will be 
unsafe for a man to offer the slightest 
civility to any person of the other sex 
whom he does not happen to know. To 
assist a woman into a car will subject 
him to suspicion, and to go to her aid if 
she faints in the street will render him 
liable to arrest as a white slaver. 

“Are we losing our senses over white 
slavery? Anatole France says somewhere 
that one result of getting rid of old de- 
lusions is that they are often replaced 
with others of worse aspect. This pres- 
ent phase of popular credulity on the sub- 
ject would deserve to be regarded as 
merely silly if it were not for the tend- 
ency of an exaggeration of the fancied 
dangers of the evil to confuse the public 
mind about its real dangers.” 


The tidal wave of “white slavery” 
excitement, according to the Chicago 
Record-Herald, will soon recede, leav- 
ing many of us abashed and mortified 
by the manifestations it has produced. 
“In the case of the unexplained and 
often temporary disappearance of a 
young woman,” this paper points out, 
“it is unfair and cruel both to her and 
to her family to jump immediately at 
the most offensive and improbable of 
explanations.” The New York Sun 
thinks that the “poisoned needle” case 
may be of value as acting as a cor- 
rective on popular gullibility as to the 
class of alleged crimes with which it 
has been associated. “Its discussion 
has elicited a wealth of authoritative 
opinion testifying to the practical im- 
possibility of drugging a human being 
by the means described that should 
ease the minds of all who have been 
disturbed by these tales.” 


“That such wild yarns should obtain 
wide circulation is much to be lamented, 
but the cause of the credulity which sus- 
tains them is not difficult to find. The 
community has lately been deluged with 
printed and spoken matter on the rela- 
tions of the sexes which has prepared the 
careless to believe anything that may be 
said on the subject. It is a reason for 
profound regret that the unselfish labors 
of a numberof disinterested persons to 


mitigate a grave evil should have opened 
the flood gates for a stream of obscenity 
which can do no good and has already 
done not a little injury. 

“A few years ago, had we been asked 
if any creature more despicable than the 
pimp drew breath, we should have 
answered ‘No’ with absolute positiveness. 
When we contemplate the foul 
gathered around the moral autopsy a few 
intelligent and unselfish souls undertook 
when they attacked the race old evil of 
prostitution; when we watch them distort 
honest purpose to lascivious intent; when 
we see their ugly leers and hear their 
thick chucklings as they count the gains 
they reap from exploiting the weak and 
the vicious, we unhesitatingly revise our 
previous opinion and assert that they are 
viler than the degraded beings on whose 
misfortunes they fatten.” . 


brood 


A correspondent of the New York 
World declares that his wife returned 
home from a lecture on “white slavery” 
and regaled him with the shocking in- 
formation that 50,000 young women 
disappear each year between Chicago 
and New Year. “It was with the 
greatest difficulty,” he says, “that I per- 
suaded her that not more than half of 
the men in the country are engaged 
in the traffic of the ‘white slaver,’ and 
she is still of the opinion that there 
is an organization as formidable as the 
Steel Trust working day and night in 
the interest of vice.” 

The San Francisco Bulletin points 
out that there is a real and profound 
white slavery flourishing in the com- 


munity and ravaging society «quite 
apart from the sentimental “white 


slavery” of the fictitious “poisoned 
needle case.” The public love of the 
exaggerated and the sensational and 
its care-free avoidance of facts and 
cruel truths, thinks the Bulletin, is 
responsible in part for this slavery. 
Says the Bulletin: “The translation 
of the whole matter is that the white 
slavery enforced by a community’s at- 
titude of mind is far more destructive 
in its effects than the white slavery, 
real or mythical, enforced by a few 
wretched individuals.” 





CURRENT OPINION 


FRANCIS THOMPSON’S FLAMING REINTERPRETATION 






OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


THER poets of his time 

have had deeper things to 

say, and a more flawless 

beauty; others have put 

more of their hearts into 
their song; but no one has been a torch 
waved with so fitful a splendor over 
the gulfs of our darkness.” So Arthur 
Symons has written of Francis Thomp- 
son, the English poet who starved in 
the streets of London, who died in 
1907, and whose collected works and 
biography* are now challenging the at- 
tention of the entire thinking world. 
One of Thompson’s books of verse has 
had a circulation of 40,000 copies. The 
biography, by Everard Meynell, is 
ranked among the “best sellers” of the 
season. An able French study of 
Thompson also has lately appeared.7 
We find a long review of his poems in 
a journal published in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Papers of Roman Catholic and 
of other religious affiliations, leading 
monthly and weekly reviews, and news- 
papers both of this country and of Eng- 
land have devoted an immense amount 
of space to Thompson during recent 
weeks. 

The interest aroused by Thompson is 
as strongly religious as it is literary. 
Indeed, it is clear that these two phazes 
of his genius are inseparable, and that 
he himself would have been the last to 
wish them separated. He was religious 
from the first, and as he grew older he 
became obsessed by religion. Man, for 
him, was 

A swinging wicket set 

Between 

The Unseen and Seen. 
“He came,” his biographer says, “to 
feel the futility of all «writings save 
such as were explicitly a confession of 
faith.” His best-known poem, “The 
Hound of Heaven,” which Coventry 
Patmore called “one of the very few 
great odes in the language,” is a weird 
description of that power, not our- 
selves, which dooms a man to right- 
eousness. His life can best be de- 
scribed as a painful pilgrimage toward 
a shining ideal that alternately lured 
and tortured him. 

Francis Thompson was born in 
Preston, England, in 1859. His father 
was a surgeon who had been converted 
to Roman Catholicism. He was sent, 
as a young man, to study for the priest- 
hood at Ushaw College, where some 
years before Lafcadio Hearn had been 
a student. The teachers who had 
charge of his training found him too 
dreamy and impractical for the priest- 
hood, so he had to look for another 


* Tue Works oF Francis THompson. Three 
volumes. 
Tue Lire or Francis THompson. By Ev- 
erard Meynell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
¢ Francis Tuompson. Par K _ Rooker. 
ported by Herbert and Daniel, London. 
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occupation. His father selected the 
medical profession. Francis failed to 
“make good.” Then he tried for the 
army, and again failed. It was about 
this time that he was introduced to 
De Quincey’s “Confessions of an 
Opium Eater,” and began himself to 
take opium. All through his life he 
was addicted to the habit. A little 
later he went to London and was swal- 
lowed in its abyss. This was the dark- 
est period of his career. He lived the 
life of an outcast with the poorest of 
the poor. Often he lacked food, shelter 
and raiment. But he never lacked for 
visions, and he carried Blake and 
Aeschylus in his pocket. He was, by 
turns, a vender of newspapers, a caller 
of cabs, a boot-black and a boot-maker’s 
errand-boy. When no one else be- 
friended him, a harlot took pity on him 
and protected him. Some poems and 
articles that he wrote for a London 
Roman Catholic journal, Merrie Eng- 
land, edited by Wilfrid Meynell, led to 
a personal interview with Mr. Meynell. 
This interview turned out to be the 
luckiest event of Thompson’s life. 
Meynell understood him, recognized his 
gifts, paid his board, gave him literary 
work to do, and finally took him into 
his own home. Under Mr. and Mrs. 
Meynell’s fostering care his nature ex- 
panded and found matchless expression. 
A new genius was born into English 
literature. 

Such are the outer and more obvious 
characteristics of this unique life. Its 
inner meaning must be sought in his 














“A DIVINE POET, CRASHAW BORN 
AGAIN” 
So Canon Barry acclaims Francis Thompson, 
“in whose verses Catholic dogma puts on 
raiment of dazzling light and regal splendor.” 





poetry. He was, first and foremost, a 
Roman Catholic. Joyce Kilmer, in the 
New York Times, calls him the laureate 
of Roman Catholicism. The Liverpool 
Catholic Times observes: ‘“Thompson’s 
genius shed a new glory on Catholi- 
cism, and it should therefore be a duty 
as well as a delight for Catholics in 
particular to try to increase the fame 
and influence of the poet who sang: 


The songs of Sion 
By the streams of Babylon.” 


The first volume of the new edition 
of Thompson’s works opens. with 
poems on children. They were written, 
in several instances, to the children of 
the Meynell house—Rose, Daisy, Lily 
and Violet. Here we may find an oft- 
quoted line, “Look for me in the nur- 
series of Heaven,” and a poem, “Little 
Jesus,” which, the London Tablet 
thinks, “deserves to be learned by 
heart, if only as a reminder to our 
grown-up pride of the great truth that 
‘unless a man receive the kingdom as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein.’ ” 

These child-poems lead on to the 
poet’s homage to womanhood—“Before 
Her Portrait in Youth,” “Love in 
Dian’s Lap,” and the rest. We witness 
a struggle between sensuous and spir- 
itual love, in which the latter carries 
off all the honors of the day. It is in- 
teresting to note here—what Alice 
Meynell notes in the London Sphere— 
that Francis Thompson never knew, in 
his own life, the full meaning of love 
between man and woman. His poetry 
is spiritualized to the point of unreality. 
Physical love made no appeal to him. 
He inculcates, rather: 


Chaste and intelligential love 

Whose form is as a grove 

Hushed with the cooing of an unseen 
dove. 


He would 


Teach love the way to be 
A new virginity. 


The same spirit of asceticism ran 
through his philosophy of life as a 
whole. He deliberately chose renun- 
ciation, the submission to pain; and he 
cries: 


The fairest things have fleetest end, 
Their scent survives their close, 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose. 


Nothing begins and nothing ends 
That is not paid with moan; 
For we are born in others’ pain 

And perish in our own. 


He who was “Beauty’s eremite,” who 
had called himself “bird of the Sun! 
the stars’ wild honey-bee,” learned to 
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THOMPSON THE OUTCAST 


This drawing by Everard Meynell, the biog- 
rapher of Francis Thompson, shows the poet 
about the time when Everard’s father, Wilfrid 
Meynell, rescued Thompson from the London 
streets. . 
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discipline himself to a strange and 
stern path. The whole universe is, in- 
deed, linked in an irrefragable unity, 





Thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star; 


but the glory of the visible world he 
put by, in order that he might live what 
he deemed the spiritual life. 

By this time we are prepared for 
Thompson’s majestic attitude toward 
death, toward the deeper mysteries of 
the faith, toward the heavenly hier- 
archy. Seldom have nobler lines re- 
sounded through the temple of Eng- 
lish song than these that close the 
“Anthem of Earth”: 


Here I untrammel, 
Here I pluck lodse the body’s cerementing, 
And break the tomb of life; here I shake 


off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congrega- 
tion shun, 


And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is 
ended 

In a little peace. 


Seldom has any poem been conceived 
on larger lines than those on which is 
built “The Hound of Heaven,” with its 
never-to-be-forgotten line, “Adown Ti- 
tanic glooms of chasméd fears.” Sel- 
dom has poet or seer left behind him 
a more impressive will and testament 
than this: 


O world invisible, we view thee; 

O world intangible, we touch thee; 

O world unknowable, we know thee; 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUND 
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Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars! 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry; and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing 
Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry, clinging Heaven by the hems, 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames. 


Some critics go so far as to compare 
Francis Thompson with the Bible, Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare. The London 
Tablet, the leading organ of Roman 
Catholicism in the English-speaking 
world, finds him, at his best, “unap- 
proached and unapproachable — unap- 
proached because he, alone among the 
poets, has found, not solely in this or 
that religious subject, but in the un- 
counted multiplicity and baffling com- 
plexity of the ten-thousandfold rela- 
tionships that bind His creatures to 
God, a fruitful theme for song; unap- 
proachable, because he could be ap- 
proached only by way of imitation, 
which is itself a confession of in- 
feriority.” 

This, however, may be considered a 
partisan judgment. Roman Catholi- 
cism naturally praises its own “lau- 
reate.” Liberal and radical critics as 
naturally distrust a poet who has dedi- 
cated his muse to religious faith and 
to asceticism. Arthur Davison Ficke, 
in the Chicago Post, denies Thompson 
a place with the greatest poets, for the 
reason that he looked backward and 
not forward. He cites a statement of 
Thompson’s, “I discern in Nature a 
pertinacious spirit to exalt the spirit by 
the materialization of the body”; and 
he comments : 





“The conception of Nature as a power 
that deliberately, generation by genera- 
tion, enfeebles and wastes the race more 
and more in order that the soul may at- 
tain to ascetic ascendancy over this ruin 
is a vision possible only to a man sick 
with some fatal fever—sick with the 
fever of life. It is pre-Darwinian in its 
perception of fact and Buddhistic in its 
aspiration. It is a deadly and poisonous 
philosophy, which, had Socrates taught it 
to the youth of Athens, would have made 
him indeed deserving of the hemlock.” 


Austin Harrison, in a notable article in 
The English Review, writes: 


“Thompson discovered nothing to us. 
If Nature was unkind to him, he deliber- 
ately set out to accept rather than to 
discover, to reconcile art to dogma, in- 
spiration to creed, to intellectualize the 
old rather than to free the new. We 
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THOMPSON THE MYSTIC 


A haunting portrayal by the Hon. Neville Lyt- 


Hound of 
“the hier- 


ton of the poet who wrote “The 
Heaven” and whose eyes witnessed 
archical vision.” 


may weep with him that laughter was 
denied him, but the compass he set him- 
self to think within is the exact measure 
of his limitations. It explains his in- 
fractions of artistic taste. His quest—the 
harmonization of art with a dogma— 
proved, as it must be, unrealizable, and 
thus he is the poet of a Church, of an 
attitude, of a movement. 


Implacable, sweet demon, Poetry. 


Yet Thompson is said to have carried 
about a copy of Blake in his pocket. I 
would not venture to criticize Thompson's 
attitude to life, which may be described 
as that of a Swedenborgian Catholic— 
religion is a man’s private affair—were 
not his poetry inseparable from that atti- 
tude. But as the visionary of a faith, 
his revelation is merely affirmation; it is 
a cribbed and cabined thing seeking al- 
ways to cloak and revitalize the forms 
of this world with the spiritual symbolism 
of Belief. 


There are more things in Heaven and 
earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Thompson could never have written that. 
His outlook was of the stuff of Loyola, 
an outlook hostile to creative thought. 
More, its symbolism became the fount of 
his whole poetic expression. He saw 
stoles, Seraphims, vestal candles, the sen- 
suous paraphernalia of ritual in every 
sepal and carpel, in every lichen, ccelen- 
terate, echinoderm, tangle, or blind her- 
mit-crab crawling about in the ccean 
caves, in all form and mutation. I miss 
the calm and the deep wonder of the 
Pagan spirit, the awe and mystery of 
Nature. His flights are word flights. 
His thoughts do not go to Heaven, they 
are of the heaven of sacerdotal imagin- 
ing, of man’s doctrinal conception.” 


But, all would admit, there is much 
in Francis Thompson that is universal 
and that is certain to live. Even Mr. 
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Ficke concedes tne universality of “The 
Hound of Heaven,” which, he says, 
“touches all creeds, however closely its 
fabric is woven of the stuff of one 
creed only.” The London Nation de- 
declares: 


CURRENT OPINION 


“There was something a little inverte- 
brate in Thompson’s observances of the 
Catholic faith outside the scope of his 
poetic imagination. He came to recog- 
nize ‘the futility of all writings save as 
were a confession of faith’; but the 
definition is elastic. He found, indeed, 





WOMAN'S GROWING REVOLT 
“COERCIVE MARRIAGE” 


HEN we consider the 
woman movement of the 
last hundred years, four 
books stand out in Eng- 
lish literature as mile- 

stones in its intellectual progress — 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s “Vindication of 
the Rights of Women,’ John Stuart 
Mill’s “The Subjection of Women,” 
“Women and Economics,” by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, and Olive Schreiner’s 
“Woman and Labor.” Mary Woll- 
stonecraft first stated the complete case 
for woman’s social and_ intellectual 
freedom, while John Stuart Mill, as a 
writer in the London Nation remarks, 
did but “restate with deep fervor and 
minute insight the argument which had 
fired all the utterances of the revolu- 
tionary generation from Condorcet to 
Shelley.” In Charlotte Gilman’s book 
we find the first biological argument for 
women’s economic independence, and 
Olive Schreiner’s historical work voices 
eloquently their great and consequent 
need for a return to world labor. It 
now appears, judging from the con- 
sensus of critical opinion, that “The 
Truth About Women” (Dodd, Mead 
& Company), by C. Gasquoine Hart- 
ley (Mrs. Walter Gallichan), the well- 
known English writer on Spain and 
Spanish art, is worthy to stand with 
these pioneers in what many thinkers 
consider the most important subject 
before the world to-day. Mrs. Galli- 
chan’s book is constructive and syn- 
thetic. She considers her subject bi- 
ologically and historically; but perhaps 
her most valuable contribution to fem- 
inist literature is in the final chapters 
wherein she voices the revolt of pro- 
gressive women to-day against our “co- 
ercive” marriage laws and customs. A 
revolution along this line is absolutely 
necessary, Mrs. Gallichan declares, for 
the attainment of woman’s freedom— 
and freedom, she emphasizes, “with 
man, not from him.” Political and 
economic questions are inextricably 
bound up, the writer further maintains, 
with all the problems of our disorgan- 
ized sex relationship, and the true ef- 
fort of women to-day should be cen- 
tered on the freeing of this relationship 
from “a viciously directed compulsion.” 
Woman’s great task is the “replacement 
of the mother side by side with the 
father in the home and in the larger 
home of the State.” 





“The Truth About Women” has re- 
ceived the appreciative recognition of 
thinkers like Havelock Ellis, H. G. 
Wells, Olive Schreiner and Ellen Glas- 
gow. It shows a fearless intellectual 
honesty, says the English Review, and 
a deep sympathy and tolerance. It 
adds: “While demanding a world in 
which both sexes shall express them- 
selves and contribute freely to the 
whole of life, Mrs. Gallichan is entirely 
free from the androphobia which an 
inevitable reaction has developed to 
such intensity of bitterness, and also 
from the ‘spiritual pride’ which she 
diagnoses as the chief complaint of the 
modern woman. ... She writes finely 
and truly on the absurd and indecent 
cruelty of penalizing divorce. . . . She 
has even a sane and humane chapter 
on prostitution, recognizing the com- 
plexity of its causes.” It is this 
critic’s opinion, nevertheless, that “The 
Truth About Women” will probably 
be greeted “with screams of denun- 
ciation from those persons whose hos- 
tility forms a hall-mark of mental 
honesty and social value.” 

For ten years Mrs. Gallichan was 
head-mistress of a girls’ school near 
London, and it was during these years 
that she began to take notes on the 
subject of her present volume. Her 
knowledge of women is more practical 
than theoretical; and it is for a prac- 
tical morality in the sex relations that 
she now pleads. Moreover, she writes: 


“In our contemporary society there is 
a deep-lying dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting relations of the sexes, a yearning 
and restless need for change. In no 
other direction are the confusions and 
uncertainty of the contemporary ‘mind 
more manifest. The change that has 
taken place so rapidly in the attitudes of 
women and men has brought with it a 
very strong and what seems to be a new 
revolt against the ignominious conditions 
of our amatory life as pound by coercive 
monogamy. We are questioning where 
before we have accepted, and are seeking 
out new ways in which mankind will go.” 


We hear much nowadays, Mrs. Gal- 
lichan says, particularly in the ro- 
mantic tales and writings of women, 
of such phrases as “self-realization in 
love,” “the enhancement of the indi- 
vidual life” and the “spiritualizing of 
sex.” But such personal and egoistic 


views, in her opinion, “which exalt the 








Church a ritual and a 


in the Catholic 
symbolism of immeasurable value in fill- 
ing the sails of his majestic utterance; 
but his poetic apprehension of Catholic 


Christianity was a transfiguration, and 
not a demonstration, of any doctrinal 
allegiance.” 


AGAINST 


passing needs of the individual above 
the enduring interests of the race, are 


in direct opposition to progress.” 
What is needed, she continues, is 
rather “an examination of marriage 


and other forms of our sexual relation- 
ships by practical morality, by which 
I mean the estimating of their merits 
and defects in relation to the vital 
needs of the community under the cir- 
cumstances of the present.” But in or- 
der to do this we must first clear our 
minds of the belief that our present 
form of monogamic marriage is “or- 
dained by Nature and sanctified by 
God.” In reality, says Mrs. Gallichan, 
Nature gives us very little help in the 
solving of our sex problems, and “tra- 
ditional customs in marriage, as in all 
other departments of life, tend to be- 
come worn out, and whenever any form 
presses too heavily on a sufficient num- 
ber of individuals acting against, in- 
stead of for, the interests of those 
concerned, there arises a movement 
towards reform.” 

Marriage in its present legal form is 
primarily an arrangement for securing 
the rights of property, and it is founded 
on the patriarchai idea of woman as 
the property of man. Mrs. Galltchan 
makes an interesting study of its origm 
and development in the historical sec- 
tion of her book, which later she briefly 
summarizes as follows: 


“To the fine legacy left by the Roman 
law (which, regarding marriage as a con- 
tract, placed the two sexes in a position 
of equal freedom) was added the customs 
of the barbarians and the base Jewish 
system, giving to the husband rights in 
marriage and divorce denied to the wife. 
Later, in the twelfth century, came the 
capture of marriage by the Church and 
the establishment of Canon law, whereby 
the property-value of marriage became 
inextricably mingled with the sanctifica- 
tion of marriage as a sacrament, which, 
strengthened by Christian asceticism and 
the glorification of virginity, involved a 
corresponding contempt cast on all love 
outside of legal marriage. The action of 
this double standard of sexual morality 
has led on the one side to the setting-up 
of a theoretical ideal, which, as few are 
able to follow it, tends to become an 
empty form, and this, on the other side, 
leads to a hidden laxity that rushes to 
waste love out to a swift finish. The 
Puritan view has left us an inheritance 
of denials. It is small wonder, under 
such circumstances, that marriage is often 
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“THE DOOR 


immoral, so often ending in repulsion and 
weariness.” 


Mrs. Gallichan states very clearly 
and positively her belief in the mono- 
gamic ideal as having proved its su- 
perior survival value in the evolution 
of sex relations, and as serving best 
both the personal need of the individual 
and the interests of the race. “The 
ideal of permanent marriage between 
one woman and one man to last for the 
life of both,” she declares, ‘“‘must per- 
sist as an ideal never to be lost... 
and beside it all experiments in sensa- 
tion will rot in their emptiness and self- 
love.” But the writer’s faith in this 
ideal of monogamic union only in- 
creases her skepticism as to the “moral 
inefficiency” of our present coercive 
marriage system. She finds that only 
“a base counterfeit of monogamy is 
accepted and practised by many among 
us to-day.” “Facts of daily observa- 
tion,” she continues, “may not be 
shuffled out of consideration by any 
hypocrisy. They must be faced and 
dealt with.” To quote further: 


“Our marriage system is_ buttressed 
with prostitution, which thus makes our 
moral attitude one of intolerable decep- 
tion, and our efforts at reform not only 
ineffective but absurd. Without the as- 
sistance of the prostitution of one class 
of women and the enforced celibacy of 
another class our marriage in its present 
form could not stand. It is no use shirk- 
ing it; if marriage cannot be made more 
moral—and by this I mean more able to 
meet the sex needs of all men and all 
women—then we must accept prostitution. 
No sentimentalism can save us: we must 
give our consent to this sacrifice of women 
as necessary to the welfare and stability 
of society. ... There is, however, more 
than this to be said. Marriage is itself 
in many cases a legalized form of prosti- 
tution. From the standpoint of morals, 
the woman who sells herself in marriage 
is on the same level as the one who sells 
herself for a night, the only difference 
is in the price paid and the duration of 
the contract. Nay, it is probably fair to 
say that at the lowest such sale-mar- 
riage results in the greater evil, for the 
prostitute does not bear children. If she 
has a child it has, as a rule, been born 
first; such is our morality that mother- 
hood often drives her on to the streets!” 


Mrs. Gallichan agrees with Ellen 
Key that “any woman who marries for 
money or position is departing from the 
biological and moral ends of marriage.” 
A child, she contends, can be born 
rightly only as the fruit of love. “It is 
in this direction, rather than in main- 
taining a barren virginity, that wom- 
an’s chastity should be guarded.” Our 
coercive marriage system has been un- 
favorable to the development of a fine 
moral feeling in either women or men. 
It forces them into rebellion, conceal- 
ment, and the “dark and furtive ways 
of vice”; prostitution being “corre- 
lated” with the institution of marriage 
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SHE ARGUES AGAINST INDISSOLUBLE 
MARRIAGE 


C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter Gallichan) 
and her adopted son, to whom her book, “The 
Truth About Women,” is dedicated. 


in its present form, “in fact, part of it 
and growing out of it.” The writer 
protests that she is not attacking a 
healthy traditional morality. “Of its 
own decay the old morality has fallen 
in a confusion of ruin.” She says 
further : 


“There are some who, in seeking 
liberation from the ignominious condi- 
tions of our present amaitory life, are 
wishing to rid marriage from all legal 
bonds, and are pointing to Free-love as 
the way of escape. To me this seems a 
very great mistake. I admit the splendid 
imaginative appeal in the idea of Love's 
freedom as it is put forward, for in- 
stance, by the great Swedish feminist, 
Ellen Key; I am unable to accept it as 
practical morality. This, I believe, should 
be the only sound basis for reform. The 
real question is not what people ought to 
do, but what they actually do and are 
likely to go on doing. It is these facts 
that the idealist fails to face.” 


Mrs. Gallichan’s own solution of the 
problem, which J. A. Hobson, in the 
Manchester Guardian, pronounces an 
exceedingly important contribution to 
the “most difficult problem of our and 
every other time,” centers quite simply 
in the economic independence of wom- 
en and the reform of our divorce laws. 
For “with human nature as it is in its 
present development,” she asserts, di- 
vorce is “really implicit in the condi- 
tions of marriage itself, and the firm- 
est believers in monogamy must be 
the supporters of practical and moral 
conditions of divorce.” To quote at 
length: 


“The enforced continuance of an un- 
real marriage is really the grossest form 
of immorality, harmful not only to the 
individuals concerned but to the children. 
The prejudices handed down to us by 
past tradition have twisted morals into an 
assertion that a husband or wife who 
have ceased to love must continue to 


share the rites of marriage in mutual 
repugnance, or live in an unnatural 
celibacy. 

“The question as to how this con- 
dition arose may be answered — very 
briefly. The Church ordained that mar- 
riage is indissoluble, but, this being found 
impossible to maintain in practice, the 
State stepped in with a way of escape— 
a kind of emergency exit. But what a 
makeshift it is! how flagrantly indecent! 
how inconsistent! Adultery must be com- 
mitted. To escape the degradation of 
an unworthy partner another partner 
must first be sought, and love degraded 
in an act of infidelity. Adultery is, in 
fact. a State-endowed offence against 
morality, just as the indissolubility of 
marriage is a theological perversion of 
the plainest moral law, that the true re- 
lationship between the sexes is founded 
on love. This bastard-born morality of 
Church and State is as immoral in theory 
as it is evil in practice.” 


Enlightened divorce laws, Mrs. Gal- 
lichan says further, must do more than 
provide ignominious ways of escape 
from marriage. Such exits tend te 
destroy the true sanctity of marriage 
and to make it ridiculous. There are 
real grounds in the objections raised 
against them, and they can never form 
the ultimate solution of the problem. 
“There must be no special exits,” she 
declares. “The door of marriage itself 
must be left open to go out of as it is 
open to enter. This will come. When 
personal responsibility in marriage is 
developed, when all the relationships of 
sexes are founded on the recognition 
of the equality of the mother with the 
father—the woman with the man—-then 
will come divorce by mutual consent.” 
Mrs. Gallichan, it may be observed 
parenthetically, fails to consider the 
spiritual coercion of withholding con- 
sent. 

Wherever divorce is difficult, she 
proceeds, there woman’s lot is hard and 
her status low. It is part of the patri 
archal custom which regards woman 
as property. “Divorce,” says R. B. 
Cunninghame-Graham, “is the charter 
of Woman’s Freedom.” The principle 
of divorce reform, Mrs. Gallichan af- 
firms, “forms the most practical foun- 
dation—and one waiting ready to our 
hands—for the reformation of marriage 
and the reestablishment of its sancti- 
ty.” This is essentially the woman’s 
task. To quote in conclusion: 





“Woman must again assert, as she did 
in the past, that she is the maker of men. 
She must reclaim her right, held by the 
female from the beginning of life, as the 
director of love's selective power. And 
more even than this. Woman with man 
must be the framer of the law, and the 
guide and director of all the relations of 
the sexes. But it is not sufficient to do 
this by mere proclamation. Virile na- 
tions are not made by theories or by the 
blast of the trumpet. They are reared in 
the bonds of marriage, and what we in- 
corporate in that bond will be manifest 
in our children.” 
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BERNARD SHAW’S BOUT WITH THE BISHOP 


GAIN Bernard Shaw has hit 
the bull’s-eye of publicity. 
His recent controversy with 
the Bishop of Kensington on 
the subject of music-halls and 
morality is the talk of London. That 
eminent ecclesiastic, thinking that some 
performances in music-halls overstep 
the line of decency, proposed in a letter 
to the London Times that it should be 
illegal for any alterations to be intro- 
duced into a sketch after it has re- 
ceived the Censor’s sanction. This 
would put an end, he argued, to “sug- 
gestive” and “objectionable” incidents 
which can now be easily “imported” 
after the sketch has been “passed.” 
Bernard Shaw’s rejoinder raised the 
entire question of morality and the 
stage which in America at present each 
municipality attempts to solve in its 
own way. “May I ask the Bishop of 
Kensington,” remarks the combative 
playwright, rallying to the defense of 
Gaby Deslys,—for it was her act in 
the Palace Theater of the British 
metropolis that aroused the episcopal 
ire—‘“to state his fundamental position 
clearly? He has used the word ‘sug- 
gestive’ without any apparent sense of 
the fact that the common thoughtless 
use of it by vulgar people has made 
it intolerably offensive. And,” Mr. 
Shaw continues, “he uses the word 
‘objectionable’ as if there were a gen- 
eral agreement as to what is objection- 
able and what is not, in spite of the fact 
that the very entertainment to which 
he himself objected had proved highly 
attractive to large numbers of people 
whose taste is entitled to the same con- 
sideration as his own.” 


“On the face of it the Bishop of Ken- 
sington is demanding that the plays that 
he happens to like shall be tolerated and 
those which he happens not to like shall 
be banned. He is assuming that what he 
approves of is right, and what he dis- 
approves of, wrong. Now, I have not 
seen the particular play which he so 
much dislikes; but suppose I go to see 
it to-night, and write a letter to you to- 
morrow to say that I approve of it, 
what will the Bishop have to say? He 
will have either to admit that his epithet 
of objectionable means simply disliked by 
the Bishop of Kensington, or he will have 
to declare boldly that he and I stand in 
the relation of God and the Devil.” 


We have, Mr. Shaw exclaims, fam- 
ilies who bring up their children in the 
belief that an undraped statue is an 
abomination ; that a girl or a youth who 
looks at a picture by Paul Veronese is 
corrupted forever; that the theater in 
which “Tristan and Isolde” or “Romeo 
and Juliet” is performed is the gate of 
hell; and that the contemplation of a 
figure attractively dressed or revealing 
more of its outline than a Chinaman’s 
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dress does is an act of the most profli- 
gate indecency. Of the English and 
Scottish sex morality that is produced 
by this “starvation and blasphemous vili- 
fication of the most vital emotions” Mr. 
Shaw confines himself to the statement 
that it is “so morbid and abominable, 
so hatefully obsessed by the things 
that tempt it, so merciless in its per- 
secution of all the divine grace which 
grows in the soil of our sex instincts 
when they are not deliberately per- 
verted and poisoned, that if it could 
be imposed, as some people would im- 
pose it if they could, on the whole com- 
munity for a single generation, the 
Bishop, even at the risk of martyrdom, 
would reopen the Palace Theater with 
his episcopal benediction, and implore 
the lady to whose performances he now 
objects to return to the stage even at 
the sacrifice of the last rag of her 
clothing.” 

The Bishop, defending himself 
against Mr. Shaw’s paradoxes which, 
he remarks, to any normally thinking 
man carry their own refutation on the 
surface, replies that his criticism was 
purely technical and did not involve 
the broad principles on which Shaw 
based his rejoinder. “My demand was 
stated, that the dialog and official visit 
should form the absolute legal basis of 
the license to perform and that any 
alteration should be subject to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s written permit.” 
Since, the Bishop continues, Mr. Shaw 
appears to admit that sexual emotion 
is capable of education, he will grant 
that it may be wrongly educated as 
well as highly educated. 


“It is possible to suggest evil as well as 
good, and because sexual emotion is 
capable of being educated by the fine arts 
to the enjoyment of ‘such beauty, refine- 
ment, and expression of the higher human 
qualities that our young people contem- 
plating’ the products of the highest art 
‘will find baser objects of desire re- 
pulsive,’ precisely for that reason there 
exists the possibility of so perverting it 
by the suggestion of evil that those baser 
objects of desire will no longer repel, 
but attract. This is a possible result which 
I gather that Mr. Shaw would join me in 
deploring. 

“My purpose has been simply to direct 
attention to the tendency which has been 
growing of late on the part of music-hall 
managers to cater for those who are so 
attracted. That these ideas of what is 
‘suggestive’ and ‘objectionable’ are not 
confined to myself or merely prudish per- 
sons is shown by a reference to those 
organs of the music-hall which are not 
associated with the exposition of puritan- 
ical views.” 


Undismayed by the Bishop’s rejoin- 
der, Bernard Shaw rushes into the 
arena with still another spirited com- 
munication. “If,” he says, “the Bishop 
was unable to grapple with me yester- 


day, there is no reason to suspect that 
he will be able to do so to-morrow.” 
He is glad, however, that the Bishop 
agrees with him in the opinion that the 
power of influencing people for good 
is inextricably involved with the power 
of influencing them for evil. But if 
this is so, he questions, why does the 
Bishop still imagine that he can sup- 
press and destroy the power for evil 
without also suppressing and destroy- 
ing the power for good? 


“An evil sermon—and there are many 
more evil sermons than evil plays—may 
do frightful harm; but is the Bishop 
ready to put on the chains he would 
fasten on the playwright, and agree that 
no sermon shall be preached unless it is 
first redd and licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain? No doubt it is easier to 
go to sleep than to watch and pray; 
that is why everyone is in favor of se- 
curing purity and virtue and decorum by 
paying an official to look after them. 
But the result is that your official, who 
is equally indisposed to watch and pray, 
takes the simple course of forbidding 
everything that is not customary; and, as 
nothing is customary except vulgarity, the 
result is that he kills the thing he was 
employed to purify and leaves the nation 
to get what amusement they can out of 
its putrefaction. Our souls are to have 
no adventures because adventures are 
dangerous. Carry that an obvious step 
farther and the Bishop of Kensington will 
be gagged because he might at any mo- 
ment utter false doctrines. He will be 
handcuffed because he might smite me 
with his pastoral staff. The dog-muzzling 
order will be extended to the muzzling of 
all priests and prophets and politicians. 
The coward in all of us will seek security 
at any price.” 


As far as brilliancy goes, the Bishop 
of Kensington cannot compete with Mr. 
Shaw. In common sense, however, he 
is his superior. Such seems to be the 
verdict of the press on the contro- 
versy. Mr. Shaw’s ferocious attack, 
remarks the London Spectator, resolves 
itself into a question of free speech. 
According to Mr. Shaw, there is to be 
free speech for Mr. Shaw and very 
free speech for music-halls, but no free 
speech for a bishop. Mr. Shaw’s atti- 
tude is not that of a Socialist, which he 
avowedly is, but that of an Anarchist. 
His merciless logic would permit cock- 
fighting, bull-fights and the public per- 
formance of some mystic ritual repre- 
senting the sacredness of procreation. 
“The fact is,” the writer goes on to 
say, “Mr. Shaw is so inaccurate and 
careless as an observer that he does not 
know what is thought even by the 
simple people who wait in queues out- 
side music-halls, and whose champion 
he believes himself to be. But after all 
there is hope for him, for we believe 
this is a crisis in his intellectual life 
and may possibly be a turning-point.” 












































The Visit of Francis 
Grierson. 
VISITOR of rare spiritual 
vision and achievement has 


lately arrived in New York. 

He is Francis Grierson, and 

he comes to us in his double 
capacity as musical improvisatore and as 
writer. He has been acclaimed by Mae- 
terlinck the greatest essayist of our 
time. Men of such diverse tempera- 
ments as Mallarmé and Sully Prud- 
homme, William James and the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, Edwin Markham and 
Richard Le Gallienne, Arnold Bennett 
and Prof. George D. Herron, have paid 
tribute to the originality of his genius. 
He was born in England, but he is half 
American, for his parents brought him 
to Illinois when he was a child, and he 
spent his boyhood on Mississippi prai- 
ries, became page to General Fremont, 
and heard the last great debate between 
Lincoln and Douglas. His great work, 
“The Valley of Shadows,” which has 
lately been put into French 


How Francis Grierson 
Plays. 


R. GRIERSON rarely plays in 
public halls. He does not 


practise. His “strange gift” 
its best expression in presence 

small group of sympathetic 

“When I give a musical 
he says, “I get ‘waves’ from 
the audience, and they get them 
from the piano. Each recital is one 
that satisfies the peculiar nature of 
those present at the particular time. I 
interpret what is ‘in the air. We 
get each other’s viewpoint.” In other 
words, he lets mind and fingers lead 
him where they will, “sometimes,” as a 
writer in the New York Sun puts it, 
“through crashing chords which only 
one of his marvelously large hands can 
strike—he has a finger-reach of an oc- 
tave and a half—often through improv- 
isations that follow religiously the 
allegro, andante and scherzo of the 
sonata form.” Lacking formal knowl- 


finds 
of a 
listeners. 
recital,” 





edge of musical science, he is yet able 
to evolve the characteristics of past mu-: 
sical epochs—of Egypt, Assyria, Pales- 
tine and Greece. He can pass from a 
suave melody of the Italian school, or 
from a symphonic movement of the 
German, to a languid melody of the 
East, the pomp or melancholy of Nine- 
veh or Babylon. Improvisation is the 
secret of his power. ‘. can change an 
agnostic to a believer,” he asserts, “if 
he will listen long enough. I can con- 
vey thought perfectly through music.” 
Arthur Farwell, in Musical America, 
says: “Mr. Grierson is the most au- 
thentically psychic and most daringly 
and far-seeingly critical musical per- 
sonality of the time.” 





The Message of Fran- 
cis Grierson. 
first 


HE title of Mr. Grierson’s S 
book, written in French—“La 


Révolte Idéaliste’—tells its own 
Another book, also written in 
French, is entitled “La Vie 


story. 





by Léon Bazalgette, the 
translator of Walt Whit- 
man, deals with Lincoln 
and the wonderful ante- 
bellum days. One of his 
best - known books, ‘Mod- 
ern Mysticism,” contains 
essays on Tolstoy, “Parsi- 
falitis’” and Amiel. All his 
life he has been used to the 
company of great men and 
women. Auber, the French 
composer, exclaimed, after 
hearing him play: “Don’t 
study. Perhaps if you study 
music you will lose, or at 
least spoil, your strange 
gift.” Alexandre Dumas, 
the author of “Monte Cris- 
to,” Bismarck, and Alex- 
ander II., of Russia, knew 
him as a musical prodigy, 
not as an author. At the 
Cumberland Palace in Aus- 
tria Mr. Grierson played 
for the members of four 
courts, including the Queen 
of Hanover and the Queen 
of Denmark; at the Streh- 
lin Palace, in Dresden, he 
dedicated the Queen’s new 
music-room by special de- 
sire of King Albert of Sax- 
ony. The musical side of 
his nature for a time pre- 
dominated. He did not be- 
gin to write for publication 
until he was forty years old. 








MUSICAL LIBERATOR AND PSYCHIC PROPHET 


Francis Grierson, whom we see here in a photograph taken since his 
arrival in America by Clarence White, is equally well known as a writer 
and as a psychic improvisatore. 


et Les Hommes.” “Parisian 
Portraits” gives finished and 
vivid pictures of Verlaine, 
Maliarmé, Lamartine, Prin- 
cess Helene Racowitza, 
Pauline Viardot - Garcia, 
Princess Bonaparte Rataz- 
zi, and others famous 
in art and in_ society. 
“The Celtic Temperament” 
and “The Humor of 
the Underman” elaborate 
Mr. Grierson’s philosophy 
of life with a rare sensitive- 
ness of expression, and 
“The Invincible Alliance” 
preaches the need of a 
closer unity between Eng- 
land and America. Mr. 
Grierson can best be de- 
scribed as the prophet of a 
new and practical optimism. 
He believes that a great 
revival of art, poetry and 
literature will not be possi- 
ble until a new and uni- 
versal mystical spirit per- 
vades the world. To Ed- 
win Bjorkman, who de- 
votes a thoughtful essay to 
Mr. Grierson in his “Voices 
of To-morrow,” the author 
of “Modern Mysticism” 
seems a spiritual comrade 
of Maeterlinck and Berg- 
son. Mr. Bjorkman says: 





“To Grierson belongs the 
honor of having first attained 
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A NOVELIST WHO IS WORTH 
WATCHING 


Will Levington Comfort communicates strong 


convictions in all his novels. He feels that he 
has a mission. He “has joined the old mys- 
ticism of the Bible to the young mysticism of 
social service.” 


to prophetic vision of the common goal 
For that humble volume of 1889 [‘La 
Révolte Idéaliste’] suggested more or less 
gropingly every idea which since then 
has become recognized as essential not 
only to Maeterlinck and Bergson but 
to the constantly increasing number of 
writers who are now engaged in making 
the time conscious of its own spirit.” 

Francis Grierson presents a unique 
combination of thinker, writer, artist 
and musician who owes nothing to any 
school or any master or system of 
training; and his experience is without 
a parallel in the intellectual world of 
our day. 


Roosevelt’s Autobiography 
Compared With Benja- 
min Franklin’s. 

T IS noted as an interesting coinci- 
| dence that there should have been 

published within a few months of 
each other autobiographies of three dis- 
tinguished Americans—Admiral Dewey, 
Senator Lodge and ex-President Roose- 
velt. Of these three, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“Autobiography” (Scribner’s) has the 
largest literary, as well as the largest 
human, value. W. P. Trent, Professor 
of English Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity, declares that this volume “be- 
longs to the very small group of books 
—witness Dr. Johnson—which a rea- 
sonable man could wish longer”; and 
3rander Matthews calls it “a book that 
no American citizen can afford to neg- 
lect.” There would be few to dispute the 
assertion that Benjamin Franklin had 
the most interesting life ever lived by 
any American before 1850; the range 
of his activities, public and private, in 
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America and in Europe, was without 
precedent and without parallel. “But 
there would also be few to dispute 
the assertion,” Professor Matthews re- 
marks, that Colonel Roosevelt’s bids 
fair to equal Franklin’s in interest, if 
not to surpass it.” Professor Matthews 
continues (in The Bookman) : 


“Franklin’s remains the most alluring 
of American autobiographies, withstand- 
ing comparison with the most character- 
istic of European autobiographies—Cel- 
lini’s and Rousseau’s. If Colonel Roose- 
velt’s career has been as interesting as 
Franklin’s we are entitled to hope that his 
autobiography may also be as interesting 
as Franklin’s. But this is an unreason- 
able expectation, since the conditions 
of composition are altogether different. 
Franklin wrote out his recollections in 
his old age for his own children, with 
no intention of immediate publication, 
whereas Colonel Roosevelt has _ here 
talked about himself for immediate pub- 
lication, while he is still in the prime of 
life and while he is intensely active in 
the welter of contemporary politics. He 
cannot yet take the disinterested view of 
men and things which was more or less 
natural to Franklin.” 


Is Mr. Roosevelt’s Writ- 
ing “Heavy”? 

CRITICISM of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
A\ “Actobiography” in The British 

Weckly pierces deeper. Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll finds the book “ex- 
ceedingly heavy.” “I should think by 
the feel of it,” he says, “that it 
weighed several pounds. Also the 
larger part of its contents is as heavy 
as the paper it is printed on.” The 
distinguished English editor goes on 
to intimate that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“stodginess” is one of the main fac- 
tors in his success: 


“Mr. Roosevelt can be exasperated, as 
we all know, but as we find him in this 
book, and as he is, I believe, often to be 
found in private life, he is good-humored 
and fearless, and able to take reverses 
like a man. Whatever happens, he will 
never be the vanquished character in the 
family. He will never let physical de- 
pression have its own way. He will need 
no motive or spur to courage, and he 
would never admit to himself that his 
nerves are too much for him. 

“Also, he will not suffer from the fact 
that much of his writing and speaking is 
stodgy. His adventures with wild beasts 
have given a dash of the picturesque to 
his life, and he requires no more. There 
is still in the minds of the majority a 
strong objection to liveliness. They like 
to hear what they have been accustomed 
to hear. They are irritated by being taken 
out of the ordinary ruts. They do not 
wish to get rid of the usual topics and 
conditions.” 


On this the New York Evening Post 
comments : 


“Mr. Roosevelt does have the gift of the 
commonplace in an extraordinary degree. 
But what this writer fails to discern is 
the difference between the living man and 
the printed page. Precisely in the un- 
failing gusto which Mr. Roosevelt in per- 


son imparts to his commonplaces, thus 
making them a new revelation, is the 
secret of his success. Mr. Roosevelt is 
not stodgy because he could eat generous- 
ly of plum-pudding and go out and fight 
a ‘longshoreman, or shoot a bear. Let 
the hunted denizens of the Amazonian 
forest declare whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
stodgy or not.” 


“Here Are Ladies.” 

DASH of pure humor is cast 
A inco the rather over-serious litera- 

ture of the winter by the incor- 
rigibly fantastic Irishman, the author 
of “Insurrections” and “The Crock of 
Gold,” James Stephens. It has been 
said of Artemus Ward that his comic 
effects were enhanced by the ex- 
treme seriousness of his demeanor. He 
uttered the greatest absurdities with 
an air of profound sadness. Mr. 
Stephens, on the other hand, deals al- 
most exclusively with dismal or tragic 
themes in what the London Spectator 
calls “a spirit of intellectual exhilara- 
tion.” One has only to run through the 
contents of his new volume, “Here are 
Ladies” (Macmillan), to be struck with 
the monotony of misunderstanding with 
which it is concerned. First comes 
“Three Heavy Husbands”—and they 
are very heavy! We see two brutal 
egotists and a taciturn fellow who is 
engaged to be married to the woman of 
his choice, but who is worried to dis- 
traction simply because he is afraid 
that he won’t be able to_talk to her after 
they are married. In “A Glass of 
Beer” we get the reflections of a soli- 
tary as he sits ina Paris café and feels 
qualms. of conscience, remembering 
how he hated his dead wife with “a 
kind of masked ferocity” and hungered 
and prayed for her death. Then we 
have “Three Women Who Wept” for 
futile, cruel and conscienceless’ men. 
“The Triangle” is a sardonic fantasy 
keyed to the theme that “for. ever the 
chief attraction of Paradise must be 
that there is a serpent to keep it lively 
and wholesome.” Mr. Stephens says: 


“Tf there had not been a serpent in the 
Garden of Eden it is likely that the bored 
inhabitants would have been forced to 
import one from the outside wilds merely 
to relax the tedium of a too sustained 
duet. There ought to be a law that when 
a man and a woman have been married 
for a year they should be forcibly sepa- 
rated for another year. In the mean- 
time, as our lawyers have no sense, we 
will continue to invoke the serpent.” 


The Boy With the 
Shillelagh. 


: TENDENCY to “romantic un- 
A restraint” and to “a confusion of 

values” is noted by several critics 
in “Here Are Ladies,” as in “The Crock 
of Gold.” According to a writer in 
The North American Review, Mr. Ste- 
phens’s manner is too cavalier. “The 
man who happens to detest his mother 
or his wife,” we are told, “is not an al- 
together entertaining part of the human 
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spectacle.” It is “a bit unwholesome to 
be playing with the pathos and humor 
of men’s lives, as if human beings were 
quite unmoral and unreasoning; nor 
does it make all seem right to reflect 
that we may at any time turn away 
from human mistakes and miseries to 
look at the stars and the flowers.” But 
Mr. Stephens sails serenely ahead. His 
sketches are too full of the “divine 
ferment” of life to be burdened with 
ethical severities. They babble on, 
happily, spontaneously. Yet if we will 
take the trouble to look for it, there is 
a moral in Mr. Stephens. The London 
Times states it thus: “Do. Have cour- 
age, decision, dash. Look not before or 
after; love, laugh and make merry 
where you are. Do hard and do well, 
even if it be to repent having done.” 
That is his philosophy. “And if, in 
time to come,” says the Times, “Mr. 
Stephens, as author, is ever saddened 
by the things he has not written, he will 
never regret the things he has.” The 
same paper adds: 


“He is heart and soul on the side of 
the saints and the sinners, and, being so, 
thadamanthinely casts both that young 
seraph (and thief) Cuchulain and that 
wicked wretch Brien O’Brien out of 
Hades, and up, up into the village of 
Donnybrook. Because marriage is often 
a trap and a cage, because ‘the New 
Ignorance (known humorously as Edu- 
cation) is gradually strangling the life 
out of Wisdom, he ‘pays out’ tyrannical 
hushands and wardress wives, and mocks 


at the grown-ups who have forgotten 
their childhood. ‘The one order to life is 
that it shall not cease to rebel until it 
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THE APPRECIATIVE HISTORIAN OF 
OHIO MANNERS 
Mrs. Watts’s new novel, “Van Cleve,” has a 
flavor that carries us back fifty years. 


THE 


has ceased to live. Wherefore, away 
goes Mr. Stephens dancing and singing, 
flourishing his shillelagh, pouring out the 
fairy-money of his fancy and fantasy as 
an autumnal beech tree pours down 
leaves. For he is one of those ‘awful 
fools, a spendthrift poet, and empties 
heart and mind into a snatch of a tale 
half a dozen pages long. Hit or miss, it 
is all one to him. Good joke or bad (see 
page 282), he refuses to save it. And, 
simply because this is a book of prose, 


he scatters up and down its racket and 
riot poems full of beauty and peace.” 
“Down Among Men.” 


HE reader who wants, in a novel- 

ist, “a very manifest purpose, a 

purpose so strong as to amount 
almost to a passion, and so vivid as to 
give to his words a sort of rhythm that 
proceeds from feeling as much as from 
art,” will find it in Will Levington Com- 
fort’s “Down Among Men” (Doran). 
The words quoted are from the San 
Francisco Argonaut, and the same paper 
goes on to say: “If Mr. Comfort de- 
scribes a wrong we feel that he is hotly 


indignant about it, deeply compassion- 
ate for human suffering, and widely 
tolerant of human sins and_ follies. 


There are few writers of to-day who 
seem to show us as much of themselves 
as he does, and it may be said that there 
are few that convey so strong an im- 
pression of sincerity.” Mr. Comfort is 
often compared with Jack London and 
Frank Norris. He is “realist” in his 
new story in his treatment of every- 
thing except sexual love. When he 
comes to that, he soars into mysticism, 
and preaches renunciation. The main 
burden of his tale is his psychological 
analysis of John Morning and Duke 
Fallows, two American war corre- 
spondents, and his description of the 
Russo-Japanese struggle. Underlying 
all is a strong Socialistic and anti- 
militarist spirit. “We're come nearly 
to the end of the prince and pauper 
business on this planet,” cries Fallows. 
The Russian Plowman in 
Mr. Comfort’s Novel 

SYMBOLIC figure steps out of 

Mr. Comfort’s tale with arresting 

vividness. He is a plowman, and 
he appears in the guise of a soldier who 
will not fight. Amidst the rout that 
follows the Russian defeat at Liaoyang, 
we see him first. “His broad shoulders 
were thrust back; his face clean of 
cowardice, clean as the grain and as 
open to the sky.” He comes leisurely 
toward his superior officer, Luban, and 
this is what happens: 

“Luban, just insulted by another infan- 
tryman, now faced the big, blithe presence, 
emerging unhurried from the grain. Lu- 
ban raised his voice: 

“*And what are you sneaking back for?’ 

“‘T am not sneaking—’ 

“‘Rotten soldier stuff—you should be 
shot down.’ 

“‘T am not a soldier—I am a plowman.’ 

“*You are here to fight—’ 


WORLD'S DEGRADED 

















“A BROTH OF A ROY” 

\ reviewer in the London Times declares 
that he realizes precisely the meaning of tl 
battered phraze, a broth of a boy,’ vhen he 
reads the stories of James Stephens 


“*They forced me to come 

“*Porced you to fight for your Father- 
land ?’ 

“*This is not 
Strange country- 
“*You are here for the Fatherland— 
“‘T have six children in Russia. The 
Fatherland is not feeding them. My field 

is not plowed.’ 

“The talk had crackled: it had required 
but a few seconds; Luban had done it all 
for Fallows to see and hear—but Fallows 
was very far from observing the pose of 
that weakling. The plowman held him 
heart and did the infallible and 
instantly unerring truth of his words 
The world’s poor, the world’s degraded, 
had found its voice. 


my Fatherland, but a 


soul—as 


“The man was white with truth, like 
a priest of Melchizedek. 

“Now the man’s face changed. The 
lips parted strangely, the eyes lifting 
Whiteness wavered between the eyes of 
the plowman and the eyes of Duke Fal 
lows. Luban’s pistol crashed and _ the 
man fell with a sob.” 

Mr. Comfort, remarks the Chicago 


Daily News, “has done horses and war, 
rides and courage before, but never 
like this. Here he has given us the 
single figure—the Russian plowman 
who in his tragedy, simplicity 
strength can only be compared to one 
of Millet’s masterpieces.” 


and 


A Mid-Victorian Novelist 
in America 

WIDE gulf separates the literary 

methods of Will Levington Com- 

fort from those employed by 
Mary S. Watts, author of “Nathan 
3urke,” “The Legacy” and, now, “Van 
Cleve” (Macmillan). Mrs. Watts 
seems almost to have mistaken her 
period. She could be transferred, with- 
out violence, to that mid-Victorian era 
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which produced Trollope and Thack- 
eray. Her theme, it is true, is the 
Spanish-American war and a young 
man’s struggle in the Ohio of to-day. 
But we are not so much interested in 
her theme as in her characterizations 
and in her discursive comments. “What 
she does,’ remarks a writer in the 
Boston Transcript, “pleases her readers 
better than the inventing of novel in- 
cidents and new situations. She draws 
a cross-section of American life in a 
fashion that no one else is doing to-day. 
She sees the inherent romance and in- 
terest in the things that we all know, 
the kind of places we all have seen, the 
sort of people we all have met. She 
needs, to make her books, neither fanci- 
ful European kingdoms, grotesque dia- 
lects, nor tortuous ‘psychological’ prob- 
lems.” Mrs. Watts, indeed, is much 
more interested in the efforts of young 
people to maintain themselves in the 
position in which they were born than 
she is in the disturbing currents of our 
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time. Her attitude toward feminine un- 
rest is conveyed, with an air of finality, 
in the following passage: 


“This unfortunate country is wholly 
given over to a set of idle, pampered fe- 
males without head or heart, devoured by 
mean, fashionable ambitions, who waste 
their time and neglect their homes and 
ruin their husbands. We know it because 
we read it in every novel, we see it on 
every stage, we have it shouted at us 
from hundreds of pulpits, amateur and 
professional.” 


“The Most Celebrated 

Philadelphian Since 

Benjamin Franklin.” 
R. S. WEIR MITCHELL, who 
1) died in Philadelphia on Janu- 
ary 4, in his eighty-fourth year, 
is compared by many writers with 
another physician, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. It is noted, however, by the 
New York Evening Post that Dr. 
Mitchell’s literary achievements did 





not, like Dr. Holmes’s, put his med- 
ical fame into the shade. “This is both 
because his medical work was of more 
signal importance and continued to 
the end to absorb his energies except 
during his professional vacations, and 
because his literary productions in 
prose and verse, tho of a high order 
of merit, do not possess the distinction 


or excellence which places’ Dr. 
Holmes’s works among the chief 
treasures of American literature.” 


Dr. Mitchell has been sometimes called 
the most famous nerve specialist in the 
world. His last book appeared a few 
months ago under the title of “West- 
ways.” It deals with that epoch in 
American history in which Lincola 
stands forth as a tragic embodiment of 
a nation’s struggle for its ideal. His 
best-known novels are probably “Hugh 
Wynne” and “The Adventures of 
Francois.” The New York Times calls 
him “the most celebrated Philadelphian 
since Benjamin Franklin.” 


NEW LIGHT ON “MONA LISA” AND ITS 
INSCRUTABLE CREATOR 


T IS appropriate that a new ar- 

tistic and biographical study of 

Leonardo da Vinci* should appear 

at a moment when the whole world 

is celebrating the recovery of his 
most famous picture. Dr. Jens Thiis, 
the author of the volume, is an ac- 
knowledged expert when he deals with 
the artistic side of the man who has 
been called “perhaps the most richly- 
gifted among all the sons of men.” He 
reproduces nearly three hundred illus- 
trations of Leonardo’s work. He speaks 
of Leonardo’s varied activities as anat- 
omist (he was the completest anatomist 
of his time), as astronomer (he was 
the first to declare that “the sun does 
not move’’), as mechanic, aeronaut, mu- 
sician, chemist, geologist, geographer, 
botanist and mathematician. He even 
speaks of Leonardo’s smile. 

John Ruskin once said that Leonardo 
remained to the end of his days “the 
slave of an archaic smile.” Dr. Thiis 
quotes Muntz’s words, “un sourire at- 
tristé et désillusionné, le sourire Leo- 
nardesque.” No doubt “it was that 
smile,” remarks Darrell Figgis in the 
London Academy, “as well as the 
uncannily complete inquiry that Leon- 
ardo prosecuted over the whole field 
of knowledge, that caused him for 
long to be regarded as a kind of 
Faust, who had sold his soul to 
the devil, a sort of mnecromantic 
initiate.” The smile of Leonardo ap- 
peared not only in “Mona Lisa.” Dr. 
Thiis avers that it was almost the mark 
of a school, something like the butter- 
fly lips of the pre-Raphaelites. “It is 
to be seen slowly coming on several of 


_ LEoNaRDo pa Vinci. By Jens Thiis. Lon- 
don: Herbert Jenkins. 


Leonardo’s studies,” Mr. Figgis ob- 
serves; “it is there on the face of John 
the Baptist, done in his studio; it is 
there on the bronze statue of David by 
Verrocchio, Leonardo’s master.” Dr. 
Thiis does not point out, but it is in- 
teresting to note, that the smile only 
needs a slight alteration to become 
burthened with the infinite sorrow of 
Christ in the “Last Supper.” “The 
introductory study of the ‘Head of 
Christ’ displays that forcibly. The mo- 
bility of the lips is the same, but the 
ends turn down instead of up.” 

Dr. Thiis considers that there was a 
touch of cruelty in Leonardo’s artistic 
soul. When Bandino Baroncelli, the 
Pazzi conspirator, was hanged, the 
artist made a sketch of him as he 
swung from the Bargello window, and 
afterwards made a more detailed study 
of the face. He also devised some fiend- 
ish engines of war. Abnormal and re- 
pulsive types of humanity had a strong 
fascination for him; he drew some 
marvelous grotesques. Do these things, 
asks the London Nation, indicate a 
strain of cruelty, such as is found in 
many of the finest natures of the 
Renaissance? The Nation replies: 


“It is possible: with all our documental 
information about Leonardo, we know so 
little of him. But we would prefer to say 
that they indicate, rather, the strongly 
marked presence in him of that universal 
spirit of detachment from moral con- 
siderations which was a salient feature of 
the humanistic current in Renaissance art. 
Art is to him, as it is to the majority of 
modern esthetic philosophers, neither 
cruel nor kind, neither moral nor im- 
moral, whatever may ultimately result 
from it.” 


The question has often been asked, 
What was Leonardo’s attitude toward 
women? One commentator has argued 
from the “Note-books” that he never 
experienced desire,~or at least never 
translated it into action. Dr. Thiis 
points to the drawings and seems to 
draw the opposite conclusion. “There 
is no direct evidence,” the London Na- 
tion thinks, “to support either point of 
view, or to confute either. So we are 
left speculating, to make what we will 
of a genius who, in this regard and in 
several others, remains as inscrutable 
as the smile of his own Mona Lisa.” 
The Manchester Guardian says: 


“Leonardo da Vinci, the painter of that 
wonderful picture, ‘Mona Lisa,’ was 
not greatly attracted by purely physical 
beauty. He was a pure intellectual—one 
of the greatest and most universal intel- 
lects of all tir e—and when he drew the 
body it was either for scientific interest 
or for its expression of the soul within. 
Da Vinci as a boy modelled in terra-cotta 
heads of women smiling, and Symonds 
relates how he would follow up and down 
the streets of Florence and of Milan 
beautiful unknown faces, learning them 
by heart, interpreting their changes of ex- 
pression, reading the thoughts through 
the features. 

“He had a passion for the unknown or 
the half-known; and he seems to have 
thought more of the smile as the half- 
open window of the soul than of the 
eyes which can hide nothing that is there 
to hide. And so we find him in this 
maturest of his work returning to the 
same subject that fascinated his youth. 
The half-known is more than the known, 
it seems to say, the part greater than the 
whole.” 


A writer in the London Times finds 
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in the half-knowing, half-questioning 
smile of Mona Lisa something that ap- 
peals with a special force to our own 
age. “In the age of Pericles,” it says, 
“the age of Leonardo, and the age in 
which we live, women seem to relearn 
the secrets of their power, and men to 


see in these secrets the source of know]- 
edge.” On this the Guardian com- 
ments: 


“It may be so. And yet in all ages 
that which eludes the grasp has always 
had greater power over men than that 
which is fully known and comprehended. 





If it were not so, the world would be a 
vast complicated piece of mechanism, con- 
stantly turning the same wheels in the 
same orbit. And it is this passion for the 
half-seen and the half-known, this press- 
ing onwards to the unattainable and the 
faintly revealed, that distinguishes man 
from everything else in nature.” 


IS THE GREATEST HUMORIST IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE A WOMAN? 


HOSE misogynists who in 

every age have insisted in 

Schopenhauer’s manner that 

woman lacks the sense of 

humor have strangely over- 
looked Jane Austen. Everywhere in 
the writings of this great but neglected 
novelist one finds evidence of gifts of 
satire, of wit, of subtlety fully justify- 
ing Macaulay’s comparison of her 
genius with that of Shakespeare. The 
humor of Jane Austen is seen by the 
critics who make so much of her just 
now* to be universal, as was Shake- 
speare’s or Cervantes’. Its appeal is to 
all times and to every age. One might 
hesitate to decide, notes a writer in the 
London Post, for instance, that Aris- 
tophanes himself reveals a finer sense 
of humor or that George Meredith is 
more completely identified with the 
“comic spirit” he glorifies. Shake- 
speare was a supreme humorist, indeed, 
but was he greater than Jane Austen 
in that respect? The miracle of her 
art is that with such slight materials 
she built so much. The lesson of her 
career disposes forever of the charge 
that women lack a sense of humor, al- 
tho they may lack facilities for its 
adequate expression. In the words of 
a critic in the London Saturday Re- 
view: 


“She faithfully served the comic spirit. 
It is hard to find a just word for her 
critical attitude to the follies of her 
characters and her method of revealing 
their lapses from her own standard of 
taste: even ‘irony,’ however qualified with 
‘delicate,’ seems to convey a coarseness of 
humor fatally inconsistent with Jane Aus- 
ten’s supreme faculty. One is reminded 
of Adrian Harley’s jokes with Lady Blan- 
dish, ‘jokes delicately not decent, but so 
delicately so that it was not decent to 
perceive it.’ The subtlety is Jane Austen’s 
habit, which the constant reader pene- 
trates constantly further. An extremely 
subtle and perspicacious critic, the late 
Dr. Verrall, in this way defended two 
readings of the text of ‘Mansfield Park’ 
which had become corrupt, in his opinion, 
since the editions passed by the author 
herself. Often one hesitates to decide 
whether she meant a sentence to be read 
as ironical wholly, in part, cr at all; and 
even her latest-critic writes, of the meek- 
ness of her heroines, ‘Woman was as yet 
unemancipated; her function in life was 
to get married.’ 


*Jane Austen. By Francis Warre Cornish. 
English Men of Letters. New York: Macmillan. 


“Other assessors of Jane Austen’s mer- 
its than Macaulay have found themselves 
comparing her to Shakespeare, particu- 
larly in the faculty of drawing portraits; 
but while the poet’s imagination gave 
Shakespeare the world to travel, Jane 
Austen was limited to her native fields— 
good English pastures teeming with little 
ordinary lives. But if she could not range 
far, she knew her environment thoroly, 
loving life as life so completely that noth- 
ing was too small to be uninteresting. 
Thus she probed through foibles to the 
core of the heart, and in finding comedy 
on the way to the elements of life, made 
that comedy as everlasting as life itself. 
Tragedy was not her means: that is a 
powerful purge for virile constitutions: 
she sought rather to cure by laughter— 
by means of suggestion, almost by faith- 
healing. We are all her patients, and still 
in need of her method.” 


How comes it that those who dis- 
parage the sense of humor in women 
have failed to perceive the greatness 
in that detail of a Jane Austen? The 
explanation is found in the neglect 
which has been her lot for so many 
years. So we are assured by a writer 
in the London Times. Her dialog is 
the keenest ever written in the English 
tongue. She imparts attractiveness to 
that finest of all fine things, a feminine 
wit — feminine wit being, we read 
further, formidable in some famous ex- 
ploiters of it, but wholly delightful as 
exemplified in Jane Austen’s charac- 
ters. She drew women with the gift 
of humor—humor that could express 
itself through the veil of reserve and 
reticence in an age that suppressed the 
female wofully. For all that, philoso- 
phers like Weininger repeat that wom- 
an lacks the sense of humor. How 
could they know Jane Austen, since 
she is so subtle as to be as untranslat- 
able as Huysmans or: Verlaine? 

She was temperamentally histrionic, 
suspects the London Guardian. In our 
day she would be writing plays. “She 
observed keenly and what she saw she 
could take to herself, disentangle from 
unessential details and use as the start- 
ing point of a consistent creation of 
character. Then she could put her 
creature in action and make the acts 
follow from the character.” Her note 
was quietness, but she imparted a su- 
premely dramatic quality to it as every 
reader of her dialog remembers grate- 
fully. She must have loved and suf- 


fered before she learned to know life 
so well, but on this point we are warned 
by the London Athenaeum to be cau- 
tious in conjecture. She was a satirist 
devoted to the comic spirit, agrees this 
commentator, but “her jest may be the 
last sloughing of the scar of an ancient 
wound or it may veil feeling which is 
still poignant.” There is no proving. 
Perhaps the critic of the London Times 
sums her up best: 


“All Jane Austen’s characters are, as it 
were, physically and habitually one with 
ourselves. They pursue the even course 
of an existence of which a marriage 
rather than the strange hazard of death 
is the end, of which an ‘honorably’ ad- 
justed elopement with a silly young lady 
in her teens is the nearest approach to 
tragedy and crime. In her pages the 
seven deadly sins fade into one—ill taste. 
The heroic virtues dazzle us as rarely as 
the winter stars. Her narrow range, in- 
deed, is Miss Austen’s glory. We just 
open the door, as it were, in her novels, 
and look straight into the drawing-room. 
And it needed one of the rarest of 
creative imaginations, tho not that of an 
‘imaginist’ (it is her own term), to keep 
things surely and equally to this scale. 
... She could distinguish between the 
nicest gradations of silliness and amiabil- 
ity, as surely as Shakespeare could dis- 
tinguish between Shallow and Slender. 
Moreover, as Mr. Cornish says of Mrs. 
Norris, tho ‘we should fly from her if she 
existed’ as surely as Jane would have 
flown from too direct a contact with 
Bottom the Weaver, ‘she makes excellent 
sport for us.’ And that is the achieve- 
ment simply of consummate art. Jane 
Austen was an artist, if ever there was 
one. Her limitations exclude on the one 
side any capacity to create a Lear or an 
Anna Karénina, on the othet any tend- 
ency to effloresce into a ‘temperament.’ 
She was as much a stranger to the melan- 
choly and the morbid as to the sublime 
and the ecstatic. ‘They say the owl was 
a baker's daughter,’ says Ophelia, in the 
‘speech that is nothing, ‘Lord, we know 
what we are, but know not what we may 
be.” All that is out of the reach of the 
author of ‘Emma.’ But if we compare 
her perfect balance in the use of such 
phenomena as ‘a flannel waistcoat’ or ‘a 
cold veal pie,’ with any conceivable service 
which Flaubert or Ibsen or Meredith or 
Mr. Henry James or Mr. Galsworthy 
might put them to, we somehow realize 
at once the absolute originality of a 
writer whose only philosophy was truth 
to herself and to her commonplace 
environment.” 
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CONSTANTIN MEUNIER’S MESSAGE TO 


THE UNITED STATES 


T IS now nearly nine years since 
the death of the Belgian sculptor 
Constantin Meunier. His message 
—-which is a glorification of labor 
in three dimensions—has just been 

brought to America in an exhibition of 
one hundred and forty-seven  sculp- 














ONE OF THE TWO GREATEST SCULP- 
TORS OF THE AGE 


“In our day,’ Maeterlinck has written, 
“Rodin and Meunier, the one in the field 
of passion, the other in the field of labor, are 
the sole sculptors who have succeeded in seiz- 
ing a few of the significant moments, the sub- 
lime movements.” 


tures, paintings, pastels, drawings and 
sketches. These are being shown in 
the largest American cities—in those 
communities, the Chicago Evening Post 
points out, that might have given Meu- 
nier both his subjects and the pecul- 
iarly democratic inspiration with which 
he has interpreted them. “Factories, 
mines and shipyards yielded their spirit 
to Meunier as to one who claimed it 
by right not only of proletarian sympa- 
thies but of proletarian origin.” 
Christian Brinton points out in The 
International Studio why there is a 
special appeal for Americans in Meu- 
nier’s sculptured epic of labor. “If 
there is anything the American prides 
himself upon it is his supremacy in the 
field of latter-day industrial production, 
and the art of Meunier is, before all, 
the epic of modern industrialism. 
It was in factory and forge, in plate 
mill and before blast furnace, in coal- 
pit and quarry, that Meunier found his 
types and courageously cast them into 
the mold of enduring plastic strength 
and symmetry. The apostle of work in 
its every form and phase, he preferred 
man when he appeared as an integral 
part of that vast fabric of effort, mor- 
tal and mechanical, which enmeshes so 
much of his time and energy. He con- 
ceived his laborer and artisan as com- 


ponent elements of organized endeavor. 
He gave them an application not only 
esthetic but social, and herein lies the 
second reason why the work of the 
earnest-souled Belgian should arouse 
our spontaneous admiration.” 

The homage of the American public 
to the genius of this Belgian who is 
considered by his many admirers one 
of the two greatest sculptors of the 
age is somewhat belated. Of Meunier 
it is not true that he was without honor 
in his own country. Appreciation of 
his art came first from the people of 
Brussels and from. compatriots like 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Camille Lemon- 
nier and Emile Verhaeren. In the cata- 
log written for the present American 
exhibition, Mr. Brinton quotes Verhae- 
ren’s tribute: 


“All the anguish which Agesander pic- 
tures in the Laocoon, all the abnegation 
that Michelangelo suggests in the fettered 
and submissive figure of the Slave, Con- 
stantin Meunier expresses in latter-day 
bronze or plaster. And for the stressful 
agony of the Laocoén and the Slave—for 
the terror of this serpent-entwined body 
and the poignancy of this bent and sup- 
pliant form—modern sculpture here sub- 
stitutes a fortitude more heroic and pro- 


found, a resignation nobler and more 
tragic.” 


“In our day,” wrote Maurice Maeter- 
linck, whom Mr. Brinton also quotes, 
“Rodin and Meunier, the one in the 
realm of passion, the other in the field 
of labor, are the sole sculptors who 
have succeeded in seizing the signif- 
icant moments, the sublime movements 
of life.” It was not until 1896, when 
Meunier was sixty-five years of age, 
that an important and comprehensive 
display of his work was exhibited in 
Paris at Bing’s Salon de l'art nouveau. 
This exhibition assured his reputation. 
The admiration of the art lovers of ali 
the European capitals followed almost 
immediately. He is represented in every 
continental museum of importance to- 
day. The Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, in 
Copenhagen, possesses the most exten- 
sive collection of his work, tho Brus- 
sels possesses the Monument to Labor 
which, says Mr. Brinton, constitutes 
Meunier’s crowning achievement and 
the eloquent synthesis of his entire 
career. “Constantin Meunier’s canticle 
in praise of work ranks as one of the 
most impressive conceptions in the 
history of sculpture. It was his supreme 





THE THROB OF LABOR IN A MEUNIER BAS-RELIEF 


The constant theme of Constantin Meunier is the struggle of man against natural 


fatalities—‘“‘that great dolorous drama which 


is of all time, but that our times, with 


their huge industries and congested, overheated centers of work, see, perhaps, under 


a grander and more terrible aspect than did bygone ages.’ 
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MEUNIER 14! 
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A Meunier Triptych Celebrating the Life of the Miner. 


legacy to the world, and while he never 
witnessed its actual installation, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing, before the 
end came, that it was purchased by the 
State and would eventually be placed in 
the main hall of the new Palais du 
Mont des Arts.” 

Meunier’s series of sculptures, the 
“Deification of Work,” tho ardentiy ad- 


THE DOCKHAND 


One of the best-known of Meunier’s sturdy 
incarnations of the proletarian spirit. ‘‘This art,”’ 
in Christian Brinton’s opinion, “‘is not in essence 
an appeal or a protest. It is a courageous ac- 
ceptance of existing conditions.” 


mired in Germany and France, thus 
seems to have received the keenest 
popular appreciation in those countries, 
like Belgium and Denmark, in which 
the efforts of cooperative industry have 
developed a cult of labor. 

In summing up his appreciation of 
Meunier’s genius, Mr. Brinton declares 
that his art chants the cosmic hymn of 
human endeavor and human fatality 
which has resounded through the ages, 
and to which each age merely adds its 
fitting character and cadence: 


“There can be no question concerning 
the relative status of Constantin Meunier. 
Taken in its entirety his production will 
readily stand comparison with that of the 
very foremost of his contemporaries. 
Tho in a measure restricted in scope, it 
ranks in general significance beside the 
pellucid and spacious vision of Puvis de 
Chavannes, the penetrant humanity of 
Eugéne Carriére, and the sensuous unrest 
of Auguste Rodin. The poet of death, 
Leonardo Bistolfi, too, he suggests, while 
in his single-hearted devotion to a definite 
locality he may well be likened to such 
masters as Segantini and Cottet. At once 
the product of past and of present, his 
artistic heritage may be traced through 
the sober majesty of Millet and the 
graphic vehemence of Honoré Daumier 
back to the fountain-heads of medieval 
and antique sculpture. Bearing with man- 
ful mien their burden of earthly toil and 
tribulation, these somber figures take up 
their position in the plastic procession of 
all time. And just as assuredly does 
their earnest-souled creator find his rest- 
ing place in the pantheon of modern art. 
He possesses, indeed, dual claim to his 
hard-won haven. His triumph was not 
alone esthetic, but spiritual. He wrought 
in beauty and nobility, and his was also 
a conquest of human hearts.” 


This protagonist of the grandeur of 
the humble was, as might be expected. 
of profoundly religious nature. One of 
his greatest works is a bronze statue of 
“The Outraged Christ.” The Saviour 
is represented crowned with thorns and 


bound to a pillar, the embodiment of 
human sorrow and dejection., It is as 
tho the artist summed up in one figure 
all the wrongs of the lowly of earth 
The statue of the “Man of Sorrows” 
has been pronounced one of the finest 
studies of the kind in recent times. 





THE HAMMERMAN 


Meunier’s first great work. exhibited in the 


> > . sot * 
Paris Salon ve seven vears 





HAT a critic, writing in 


the London Spectator, 
says of British poets ap- 
plies equally well to 


those of America. Com- 
paring the poets of to-day and the poets 
of yesterday in Great Britain, he says: 
“To-day we have attained to a level of 
metrical skill which the. singers of yes- 
terday strove for in vain. Our poets are 
bolder and more versatile, handling words 
and rhythms with greater ease and a 
defter accomplishment. They have ex- 
tended, too, the area of that which is con- 
sidered the material of poetry, and have 
given the Muse a permit to rove in many 
unaccustomed glades. But with‘all this 
mastery there is apt to be a lack of sheer 
thought-stuff, that union of the intellect 
and the imagination which gives us pro- 
fundity allied with magic, and makes the 
reader pause with a start of delight.” 


As between the poem which has the 
“thought-stuff” but is deficient in form, 
and the poem which has perfection of 
form but is deficient in “thought-stuff,” 
the world is not slow in choosing—at 
least the Anglo-Saxon world. It chooses 
the former. It prefers the Kiplings to 
the Swinburnes, the Emersons to the 
Poes, at least for the time being. 

John Masefield is not a master of 
poetic forms. He sticks pretty closely 
to one form, which is a very good one 
for his purposes, and he is tremen- 
dously effective in the use of it. In the 
English Review on the other side and 
The Century on this side his tragic tale 
of “The River” appears, filling a dozen 
of pages. We reprint the opening 
stanzas, which are a sort of introduc- 
tion to the tale itself: 


THE RIVER. 


By JoHN MASEPIELD. 


LL other waters have their time of 
peace, 


Calm, or the turn of tide, or sum- 
mer drought. 
But on these bars the tumults never cease; 
In violent death this river passes out. 


Brimming she goes, a_ bloody-colored 
rush 

Hurrying her heaped disorder, rank on 
rank, 


Bubble-less speed so still that in the hush 
One hears the mined earth dropping from 
the bank, 


Slipping in little falls whose tingeings 
drown, 

Sunk by the waves forever pressing on, 

Till with a stripping crash the tree goes 


down,— 

Its washing branches flounder and are 
gone. 

Then, roaring out aloud, her water 


spreads 
Making a desolation, where her waves 
Shriek and give battle, tossing up their 
heads, 
Tearing sandbanks into 


the shifting 


graves. 
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Changing the raddled ruin of her course 

So swiftly that the pilgrim on the shore 

Hears the loud whirlpool laughing like 
a horse 

Where the scurfed sand was parched an 
hour before. 


And always underneath that heaving tide 
The changing bottom runs, or piles, or 


quakes, 

Flinging immense heaps up to wallow 
wide, ; 

Sucking the surface into whirls like 


snakes. 


If anything should touch that shifting 
sand 

All the blind bottom sucks it, till it sinks; 

It takes the clipper ere she comes to land, 

It takes the thirsting tiger as he drinks. 


And on the river pours, it never tires, 

Blind, hungry, screaming, day and night 
the same, 

Purposeless hurry of a million ires 

Mad as the wind, as merciless as flame. 


Many of the best things in Richard 
Le Gallienne’s new volume of verse, 
“The Lonely Dancer and Other Poems” 
(John Lane), have already been re- 
printed in these columns. No poet of 
our day is doing finer work, and he has 
never done anything better than some 
of the poems in this volume. The 
“Flos Evorum,” which appeared in 
this department when first published 
under another title (“You Must Mean 
More”), still seems all we said of it— 
“one of the finest lyrics our language 
or any other has produced.” The title 
poem is less lovable but it strikes a 
deeper cosmic note. 


THE LONELY DANCER. 


By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. 


I danced it all so long ago— 
Ah! light-winged music out of France, 
Let other feet glide to and fro, 
Weaving new patterns of romance 
For bosoms of new-fallen snow. 


| HAD no heart to join the dance, 


3ut leave me thus where I may hear 
The leafy rustle of the waltz, 
The shell-like murmur in my ear, 
The silken whisper fairy-false 
Of unseen rainbows circling near, 
And the glad shuddering of the walls. 


Another dance the dancers spin, 

A shadow-dance of mystic pain, 
And other partners enter in 

And dance within my lonely brain— 
The swaying woodland shod in green, 

The ghostly dancers of the rain; 


The lonely dancers of the sea, 
Foam-footed on the sandy bar, 

The wizard dance of wind and tree, 
The eddying dance of stream and star: 

Yea, all these dancers tread for me 
A measure mournful and bizarre— 








An echo-dance where ear is eye, 

And sound evokes the shapes of things, 
When out of silence and a sigh 

The sad world like a picture springs, 
As, when some secret bird sweeps by, 

We see it in the sound of wings. 


Those human feet upon the floor, 

That eager pulse of rhythmic breath,— 
How sadly to an unknown shore 

Each silver footfall hurryeth; 
A dance of autumn leaves, no more, 

On the fantastic wind of death. 


Fire clasped to elemental fire, 
*Tis thus the solar atom whirls, 
The butterfly in aery gyre, 
On autumn mornings, 
swirls 
In dance of delicate desire 
No other than these boys and girls. 


swarms and 


The same strange music everywhere, 
The woven paces just the same, 
Dancing from out the viewless air 
Into the void from whence they came: 
Ah! but they make a gallant flare 
Against the dark, each little flame. 


And what if all the meaning lies 

Just in the music, not in those 
Who dance thus with transfigured eyes, 

Holding in vain each other close; 
Only the music never dies, 

The dance goes on,—the dancer goes. 


A woman dancing, or a world 
Poised on one crystal foot afar, 

In shining gulfs of silence whirled, 
Like notes of the stfange music are; 

Small shape against another curled, 
Or dancing dust that makes a star. 


To him who plays the violin 
All one it is who joins the reel, 
Drops from the dance, or enters in: 
So that the never-ending wheel 
Cease not its mystic course to spin, 
For weal or woe, for woe or weal. 


Collier’s gives us a very musical and 
bewitching little love poem that ought 
to be set to music for John McCormick 
to sing: 

FOR YOU. 
By Victor STARBUCK. 


OR you the winds are in the trees, 
F and bees and birds are lyrical ; 
For you the fresh leaves flicker 
out a mile along the lane; 
For you, at dusk, doth God repeat His 
ancient, starry miracle— 
For you the scarlet of the dawn, for 
you the dancing rain. 


Of you the grass is gossiping, of you the 
winds are amorous, 
Of you the waves are whispering along 
the sandy bar; 
Of you the blackbirds in the pines with 
myriad throats are clamorous, 
And all the swallows twittering how 
wonderful you are. 


In search of you the butterflies on golden 
wings are wandering, 
And violets are looking out with peer- 
ing, purple eyes; 























For you the yellow jessamine its bright 
doubloons is squandering, 

And all for you the epic earth goes 
singing through the skies. 


What William Stanley Braithwaite 
considers one of the three best sonnets 
ever written by American poets ( Long- 
fellow’s “Nature” and Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese’s “Tears” being the other 
two) appeared some time ago in The 
Bellman. We don’t care for the way 
the sonnet opens—“Hark you,” etc.; 
but the poem is a noble one and justi- 
fies superlative praise: 


NOVEMBER. 
By Manton LEonarD FISHER. 


ARK you such sound as quivers? 
Kings will hear, 


As kings have heard, and tremble 
on their thrones; 
The old will feel the weight of mossy 
stones ; 
The young alone will laugh and scoff 
at fear. 
It is the tread of armies marching near, 
From scarlet lands to lands forever 
pale; 
It is a bugle dying down the gale; 
t is the sudden gushing of a tear. 
And it is hands that grope at ghostly 
doors ; 
And romp of spirit-children on the 
pave; 
It is the tender sighing of the brave 
Who fell, ah! long ago, in futile wars; 
It is such sound as death; and, after all, 
’Tis but the forest letting dead leaves 
fall. 


Sara Teasdale is one of our younger 
poets who never becomes jaundiced, 
and the fine, wholesome spirit with 
which she views the world is fast mak- 
ing her a general favorite. This (from 
Scribner's) is one of the two or three 
best poems she has written: 


SAPPHO. 
By Sara TEASDALE. 


IDNIGHT, and in the darkness 
not a sound; 


So, with hushed breathing, sleeps 
the autumn night. 

Only the white immortal stars shall know, 

Here in the house by the low-lintelled 
door, 

How for the last time I have lit the lamp. 

I think you are not wholly careless now, 

Walls, that have sheltered me so many an 
hour, 

Bed, that has brought me ecstasy and 
sleep, 

Floors, that kave borne me when.a gale 
of joy 

Lifted my soul and made me half a god. 

Farewell; across the threshold many feet 

Shall pass, but never Sappho’s feet again. 

Girls shall come in whom love has made 
aware 

Of all their swaying beauty—they shall 
sing, 

But never Sappho’s voice like golden fire 

Shall seek for heaven thro’ your echoing 
rafters; 

There shall be sparrows bringing back the 

spring 
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Over the long blue meadows of the sea, 

And south wind playing on the reeds of 
rain, 

But never Sappho’s whisper in the night, 

Never her love-cry when the lover comes. 

Farewell, I close the door and make it 
fast. 


. 


Here on the rock Zeus lifted from the 
waves, 

I shall Await the waking of the dawn, 

Dying beneath the weight of dark as one 

Lies breathless till the lover shall awake. 

And with the sun, the sea shall cover me; 

I shall be less than the dissolving foam, 

Murmuring and melting on the ebbing 
tide. 

I shall be less than spindrift, less than 
shells— 

And yet I shall be greater than the gods; 

For destiny no more can bow my soul 

As rain bows down the watch-fires on the 
hills. 

Yea, if my soul escape, it shall aspire 

Toward the white heaven as flame that 
has its will. 

I go not bitterly, not dumb with grief, 

Not broken by the ache of love—I go 

As one grown tired lies down and hopes 
to sleep. 

Yet they shall say: “It was for Cercolas— 

She died because she could not bear her 
love.” 

They shall remember how we used to 
walk 

Here on the cliff beneath the oleanders, 

In the long limpid twilight of the spring, 

Looking toward Khios where the amber 
sky 

Was pierced by the faint arrow of a star. 

How should they know the wind of a 
new beauty 

Sweeping my soul had winnowed it with 


song? 

I have been glad tho’ love should come or 
go, 

Happy as trees that find a wind to sway 
them, 


Happy again when it has left them rest. 


Others shall say: “Grave Dica wrought 
her death.” 

She would not lift her lips to take a kiss, 

Or ever lift her eyes to take a smile. 

She was a pool the winter paves with ice, 

That the wild hunter in the hills must 
leave 

With thirst unslaked in the brief south- 
ward sun. 

Ah, Dica, it is not for thee I go. 

And not for Phaon, tho’ his ship lifts sail 

Here in the windless harbor, for the south. 

Oh, darkling deities that guard the Nile, 

Watch over one whose gods are far away; 

Egypt, be kind to him—his eyes are deep. 

Yet they are wrong who say it was for 
him. 

How should they know that Sappho lived 
and died 

Faithful to love, not faithful to the lover, 

Never transfused and lost in what she 
loved, 

Never so wholly loving nor at peace. 

I asked for something greater than I 
found, 

And every time that love has made me 
weep 

I have rejoiced that love could be so 
strong ; 

For I have stood apart and watched my 
soul 

Caught in the gust of passion, as a bird 
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With baffled wings against the dusty 
whirlwind 
Struggles and frees itself to find the sky. 


It is not for a single god, I go 

Il have grown weary of the winds of 
heaven. 

I will not be a reed to hold the sound 

Of whatsoever breath the gods may blow, 

Turning my torment into music for them, 

They gave me life—the gift was bountiful. 

1 lived with the swift singing strength of 
fire, 

Seeking for beauty as a flame for fuel, 

Beauty in all things and in every hour 

The gods have given life, I gave them 
song; 

The debt is paid and now I turn to go. 

The breath of dawn blows the stars out 
like lamps, 

There is a rim of silver on the sea. 

As one grown tired, who hopes to sleep, 


I go. 


Everything Joyce Kilmer publishes 
these days has a charm that, we fear, 
disarms our critical faculties. His verse 
is almost as simple as “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb”; but it has fine phrasing 
and a depth of meaning, and is never as 
simple as it seems. This is from The 
Smart Set: 

OLD POETS. 


By Joyce Ki_Me_r. 


F I should live in a forest 
| And sleep underneath a tree, 
No grove of whispering saplings 
Would make a home for me. 


I’d go where the old oaks gather, 
Serene and good and strong, 

And they would not sigh and tremble 
And vex me with a song. 


The pleasantest sort of poet 
Is the poet who’s old and wise, 
With an old white beard, and wrinkles 
About his kind old eyes. 


For these young flibbertigibbets 
A-rhyming their hours away, 

They won't be still like honest men 
And listen to what you say. 


The young poet screams forever 
About his sex and his soul, 
But the old man listens and smokes his 
pipe 
And polishes its bowl. 


There should be a club for poets 
Who have come to seventy year. 

They should sit in a great hall, drinking 
Red wine and golden beer. 


They would shuffle in of an evening, 
Each one to his cushioned seat, 

And there would be mellow talking 
And silence rich and sweet. 


There is no peace to be taken 
With poets who are young, 
For they worry about the wars to be 
fought 
And the songs that must be sung. 


But the old man knows that he’s in his 
chair 
And that God’s on His throne in the 
sky. 
So he sits by the fire in comfort 
And he lets the world spin by. 





———— 
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ENLIGHTENED SELFISHNESS—THE NEW CUE 


The New Spirit of 
Big Business. 


HE announcement of the Ford 

Motor Company that it would 

henceforth distribute its prof- 

its, amounting for this year 

to ten million dollars, among 
its employees, marks a new chapter 
in the history of social and economic 
justice. The question of charity does 
not enter into this splendid arrange- 
ment. The welfare work of big in- 
dustrial corporations and department 
stores, as it is viewed to-day by the 
leading authorities, has no trace of 
offensive benevolence or paternalism. 
Louis A. Coolidge, Treasurer of the 
United States Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, describing in detail the plant 
of the company at Beverly, in the 
Boston Transcript, frankly admits that 
the welfare work of his concern is 
inspired by selfishness, but an _ en- 
lightened selfishness. The principal 
purpose it has in mind is to insure 
the highest industrial efficiency, so that 
the best and most productive work can 
be done at the least expense. The aim, 
Mr. Coolidge goes on to say, has been 
to secure effectiveness through hygiene 
and the best of living and recreational 
conditions, and the results have justi- 
fied the attempt. 


“Whatever has been accomplished has 
been brought about through cooperation 
among the laborers of every grade in- 
cluding the officials of tht company, the 
superintendents and foremen, and those 
who earn a daily wage by working with 
their hands. Every one of these has had 
a share in an endeavor which has counted 
for the benefit of all, and best of all, 
experience has demonstrated that it 
pays.... 

“The betterment provisions at Beverly 
are various and numerous, and apply both 
to the employees’ working hours and 
those spent away from the factory. They 
may be sub-divided, in general, as fol- 
lows: 


“At the factory—(a) sunlight and fresh 
air, (b) sanitary conveniences, (c) ma- 
chine safety devices, (d) emergency hos- 
pital, (e) restaurant and rest rooms, (f) 
special consideration of women employees, 
(gz) industrial school. 

“Outside the factory—(h) social club- 
house for employees with athletic facili- 
ties of all kinds, (i) home building op- 
portunities, (j) mutual relief association 
and savings bank insurance, (k) land for 
cultivation. 


“The abundance of light and air is the 
most striking feature of the sixteen fac- 
tory buildings, two of which are 1120 
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feet long. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
wall space in most of the buildings is 
devoted to windows, and in some of the 
buildings ninety per cent. A compre- 
hensive ventilating system of suction fans 
and air shafts reaching every floor expels 
the foul air and distributes pure air. If 
light and air have the food values attrib- 
uted to them; there is constant nourish- 
ment here. 

“The sanitary arrangements are of the 
most modern type. The washrooms con- 
tain individual basins automatically filled 
and emptied with tempered water. Plenty 
of shower-baths are always at the dis- 
posal of employees, each of whom has 
his own ventilated locker. The toilet- 
rooms are up to date, light and spacious, 
with a system of ventilation that changes 
the air every twelve minutes. Drinking- 
water is supplied on all floors through bub- 
bling drinking fountains, cooled to a uni- 
form temperature between 38 and 40 de- 
grees. This obviates ice contamination 
and excessive coldness.” 


Corporations Which Are 
More Humanitarian 
than the Law. 


HE United Shoe Machinery Com- 
TT pany provides not only an indus- 

trial school for its employees but 
an athletic association. Tennis, cricket, 
football, gunning, boating, sprinting, 
jumping, cards, billiards, bowling, 
musicals, theatricals are as much a part 
of the life of the Beverly operative as 
the daily grind in the shop. Once a 
year, on “Sam Sam Day,” a great fes- 
tival is celebrated on the grounds of 
the athletic association. Races of all 
kinds, games, exhibits of poultry, vege- 
tables and flowers, side-shows and mu- 
sic, Mr. Coolidge goes on to say, make 
it difficult to believe that it is all a part 
of the life of the workers in the factory 
near by. Nor is the humanitarianism 
of the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany a solitary exception. Both the 
Steel Corporation and the Harvester 
Trust, as Mare N. Goodnow points out, 
in the same number of the Transcript, 
have anticipated voluntarily the social 
welfare legislation recently enacted in 
many States. 


“The Harvester company established a 
general Saturday half-holiday throughout 
the year. This is an innovation which 
many reformers have been advocating 
for years but could never get, either by 
legislative enactment or as concessions 
from individual corporations. Yet the 
half-holiday came in this instance through 
no outside pressure, but from the inward 
pressure of previous welfare work. The 


company has the distinction of having 
anticipated by more than a year the in- 
dustrial accident relief plan finally adopted 
by the State of Illinos. The United 
States Steel Corporation is to be credited 
with a similar move in that direction. 
The Harvester company also established 
its own scheme for the payment of old- 
age pensions to its employees. 

“Much of the welfare work of this 
corporation is worthy the emulation of 
other industrial concerns and it is not 
remarkable, perhaps, that a number of 
other companies throughout the country 
are seeking advice and direction from 
this particular enterprize. The Harves- 
ter’s annual report shows nearly half a 
million dollars expended upon welfare 
work of every kind, anything, in fact, that 
touches upon the working conditions, 
comfort, health and lives of its em- 
ployees. The biggest single item, $135,000, 
is compensation for industrial accidents. 
Payments are made directly to the party 
entitled to the benefit. Nearly $100,000 
was spent by the chief safety inspector 
in preventing accidents in the plants the 
first year that department was in opera- 
tion. In addition, one finds a library, 
which is a branch of the Chicago public 
library, lecture halls, classes in English 
for foreigners, clubs, bowling alleys, bil- 
liard and pool tables and visiting nurses 
who look after the children and wives of 
employees.” 


Five Million Dollars a 
Year for Industrial 


Welfare. 

IVE million dollars is the total 
F spent annually by the United 

States Steel Corporation on in- 
dustrial welfare. The corporation has 
made it possible for 30,000 workmen to 
become stockholders, thus promoting 
thrift by saving in a small way what 
otherwise would be expended thought- 
lessly or foolishly. Even before the 
law so required, Mr. Goodnow remarks, 
this corporation established a system of 
voluntary accident relief regardless of 
legal liability. 


“Every man injured and the family of 
every man killed in its plants are taken 
care of without need of lawsuits or even 
of any claim against the company. Suits 
have been brought by those injured or 
bereaved in only about two-tenths of one 
per cent. The corporation spends prac- 
tically $2,000,000 a year in this one phase 
of its welfare work. 

“It is doubtful if the efficiency of the 
corporation’s system of accident preven- 
tion can be surpassed. The system is 
based not alone on all manner of me- 
chanical safety devices and other ma- 

(Continued on page 146.) 
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The “Boy Problem” Solved! 


Multiply home attractions for active, fun-loving boys by providing a 
Brunswick “Baby Grand.” This superb Billiard Table is solving “the boy problem” in 


many hundreds of homes. One mother writes: 
“When we attempt to make plain to you what pleasure your table has brought to our home. 


words fail us and we can only say—OUR BOY NOW LIVES AT HOME!” 


The “BABY GRAND” Home 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


The “Baby Grand” is made of solid Mahogany, handsomely inlaid. 
Fitted with genuine Vermont Slate Bed, the celebrated Monarch Cushions and hidden 
Accessory Drawer which holds entire Playing Outfit. 

It is a real billiard table—equal in playing qualities to Brunswick Regulation Tables, used by 
all the world’s cue experts. Furnished as a‘Carom, Pocket or Combination Carom and Pocket- 
Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6,3%x7,4x8. Our Brunswick “Convertible” styles serve also as Dining 
or Library Tables and Davenports. 

Attractive Prices and Easy Terms 


All styles and sizes offered at lowest factory prices. A year to pay if desired. 


Complete Playing Outfit Free 


The price of each table includes complete high-grade Playing Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge. 
Rack, Chalk, Markers, Brush, Cover, Ruies, Book on “How to Play,” ete., ete. 





Free DeLuxe Book eee peel ee ~~ 
Send the coupon or a postal card for richly illustrated book, “*Bil- Py ye ry ng ee 
liards—The Home Magnet,” containing pictures, descriptions, Factory m.. oe ——— aes sae ~l 
Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Filan. This book will help solve ééMeone 9 
the gift problem. Billiards—-The Home Magnet 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. a. cere cceccecceccccceeeccesesceces 


Dept. R. S, 
G23-433 South Wabech Ave, Cilenge j= $$ fecsssouenennsecespsges.500-60-5-0-8 
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Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, 
A form. structure. and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein. Editor ot Lippincott’s Magazine. 

One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. Iam feeling very 
happy, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein.’” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing. Ver- 
sification and Poetics, Journalism. [n all, 
over One Hundred Courses. under protes- 
sors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
eading colleges 
260-Page Catalog Free. Piease Address 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr, Esenwein 
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(Continued from page 144.) 
terial safeguards, but upon the develop- 
ment of an earnest, constant, determined 
effort to prevent work accidents, from 
the president to the lowest workman. 
The watchword in every plant is ‘Safety 
First. Through this system of accident 
prevention the number of serious and 
fatal accidents among the corporation’s 
workmen has been reduced 43 per cent. 
in six years, and the means employed to 
date have cost $2,500,000. To maintain 
these devices and improve upon methods, 
the corporation expends $750,000 a year. 

“In all the mills, mines and plants of 
the corporation provision is made for the 
best surgical and medical care and treat- 
ment for employees injured at work. In 
addition to this there is an old-age pen- 
sion-fund of approximately $12,000,000. 
The income is applied to the pension of 
superannuated employees who have re- 
mained twenty years in the service of 
the corporation. The smallest pension 
given is $12 a month and the largest $100. 
The annual cost of providing for this 
permanent fund and the payment of pen- 
sions is upward of $700,000. 

“The corporation even looks into the 
sanitation of its plants and the sites of 
its workmen’s homes, protects food sup- 
plies from contamination wherever these 
are left within its care.” 








The Human Side of the 
Department Store. 

HE best type of welfare work, it 

seems, has centered in a few of 

the large department stores. The 
will of Mr. Altmann, who practically 
divided his Jbusiness and his fortune 
among his employees, accentuates the 
human side of the system. Owing to 
the growth of business, employers 
throughout the land find themselves in 
this dilemma: either they must give up 
any attempt to continue personal con- 
tact between themselves and their em- 
ployees, or they must delegate the hu- 
man side of their enterprizes to some 
organized agency. Out of this dilem- 
ma, Mr. Goodnow asserts, grew the 
“social secretary” and the “welfare de- 
partment.” 


“A favorite form of welfare work in 
the department store is the rest room, 
the restaurant and the hospital. Pen- 
sions for superannuated employees have 
not yet been introduced, tho virtually 
the same thing is found in the profit- 
sharing plan which some stores have 
adopted. There are vacation cottages 
with one week’s rent free, a savings plan 
with 4 per cent. interest, the distribution 
of cool drinks in summer, locker rooms, 
drying racks for wet garments, distilled 
water and ventilation systems, medical 
attention, including chiropodist, and vaca- 
tion for overtime work during holiday 
season. 

“Where there is a social secretary a 
new avenue of approach is possible and 
a more humane work may result. Many 
working girls feel the need of advice 
very often; in fact, a word of advice 
from a motherly person at the right time 
would decrease the list of girls who take 
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the ‘easiest way.’ The social secretary 
often calls upon sick employees and has 
power to render financial aid up to a 
certain amount, if it is needed. 

“The chance for social activities of 
every sort is so great in the large de- 
partment store that it is often overdone. 
There are bands, orchestras and other 
musical and literary societies. The 
choral society of Marshall Field & Co., 
of Chicago, gives several concerts a year, 
each of which is an event in musical 
circles. Then there are gymnasia, track, 
baseball and tennis teams. Evening 
classes in millinery, stenography and 
dressmaking claim the attention of hun- 
dreds of shopgirls. 

“The educational work is extensive. 
There are not only libraries, but there 
are evening classes in subjects ordinarily 
taught in the public schools. One of the 
large stores maintains a staff of twenty- 
five teachers, who hold classes morning 
and evening in common school branches, 
stenography, bookkeeping and modern 
business methods.” 


The Midday Meal of 

the Employee. 
N IMPORTANT feature of indus- 
Aes welfare work is the provision 
for lunch-rooms and meals for 
employees at moderate prices. The 
lunch-room of the factory or the de- 
partment store does not exploit the em- 
ployee, but serves him. It is the child 
of the enlightened selfishness of cor- 
porations. Experience, as Edward K. 
Hammond observes in Factory, has 
shown that the midday meal which an 
employee carries to work with him in 
the morning is, as a rule, not sufficient 
to sustain his strength, and as a result 
he is working below his normal effi- 
ciency before the whistle blows at five 
o'clock. The gathering together of the 
working force during the noon hour in 
a lunch-room especially designed for 
that purpose, moreover, provides for an 
exchange of ideas on manufacturing 
operations which cannot be obtained 
from the purely business relationship 
that exists in the factory. In organiz- 
ing a lunch-room in a factory, as in any 
industrial enterprise, Mr. Hammond 
continues, it is necessary to have the 
hearty cooperation of employees to 

make the undertaking successful. 


“This has been attained by William 
Filene’s Sons Company through the or- 
ganization of a cooperative association 
which has entire charge of the management 


of the lunch room. The company purchased | 


the necessary equipment and _ provides 
space in its building without making any 
charge for rent, but here the responsi- 
bility of the company ends. In this par- 
ticular case the establishment is a de- 
partment store, yet the method of man- 
agement is none the less interesting to 
the factory man. 

“The officers and committees of the 
cooperative association are elected by the 
employees, and the ‘Club House Com- 
mittee’ has charge of the operation of 
the lunch-room. This committee is com- 








The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land. of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 

Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 
ina footrace. Thrice they swept 
over the course, but each time 
Thialfi was hopelessly defeated 
by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterwards that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is 
no longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts of 
the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all directions, 
one mile, a hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
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The Home Balopticon—our latest model 





THE 


Leading manufactur- 

ers in America o 
| photographic and 
| ophthalmic lenses, 
microscopes, engi- 
| meering instruments, 
magnifiers, field and 
opera glasses, and 
scientific laboratory 
equipment. 
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IF I for Home Entertain- 


Bausch” |omb BALOPTICON 


OR the showing of prints, photos, postals, 

etc., or for lantern slides, if you prefer. 
Many styles to meet every requirement and 
many advantages over less scientifically con- 
structed instruments. 
everywhere will show you Balopticons. 
Interesting Balopticon Booklet ‘‘Fun and Better’’ on Request 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 509 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y, 


Picture Machines 


ment are as enjoyable 


as talking machines. 


Photographic dealers 


























The Allurements 
Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German “Vater- 
land"—the historic Rhine country, 
rich in natural beauty, quaint medieval 
architecture and legendary lore. 






Five-week Vacation Tour to 
London, Paris, and Berlin includ- 
ing Rhine trip only $175.90. 


Sail by the safe, comfortable, one 
class (II) cabin steamers of the North 
German Lloyd. 


Baltimore-Bremen 
Service 


Comfort without luxury. 
Delicious meals. 
Send 10c. for concise 
travel guide, “*How to 
See Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland,” by 
















p. G. Hiiken — es- 
sential in planning 
your tour. 





A. Schumacher & Co. 
210 S. Charles St. 
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Independent Trips 
Rate $652.30 Up tg 


|} You see the most interesting 
| Parts of Eur . Egypt, Cey- 
lon, India, China. apan 
Philippines, Australia 
Hawaii. Start any time, 
any place, either direc- 
tion. First class throughout. 
Travelers’ Checks Good 
All Over the World 
Write for 
“*Tours Around the 
World”’ Booklet. 
Oelrichs & Co., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway New York 
H. Claussenius & Co. 




















Alloway & Champion 
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R. Capelle, San Francisco 
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|’ 420 Large page CYCLOPEDIA CATALOGUE. Over 
ly * 5,000 illustrations. BEST BOOK PUBLISHED ON 
» WAR WEAPONS mailed 25e. Estb’d 50 years. 
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of Rieger’s Flower Drops (Concentrated). 
It’s new! It’s different. The rarest and 

nest perfume ever produced. One 
bottle holds all the delightful f nce 
crushed from thousands of living blos- 


so0ms. Theacme of elegance and refine- 
ment—entirely different from any per- 
you have ever known. 





other perfumes. We make this spe 


Made without alcohol. Lasts 50 times as tong 
offer of a dainty trial bottle so that you may 
lower 





posed of three members and works with 
the object of showing a small profit at 
the end of each month. This margin is 
applied to maintain a reserve fund in the 
treasury of the association.” 


Mr. Ford’s Act of 
Social Justice. 


OOD will is about the only fact 
(> there is in life. With it a man 

can do and win almost any- 
thing. Without it he is practically 
powerless. That is how Henry Ford 
summarizes the motive for the division 
of $10,000,000 in anticipated profits the 
coming year among the employees of 
his great automobile factory in Detroit. 
This vast sum will be distributed in the 
pay-envelopes in semi-monthly instal- 
ments. “Our firm belief,” as the treas- 
urer of the Ford Motor Company re- 
marks in a letter to the Journal of Com- 
merce, “is that the division of earnings 
between capital and labor is not fair at 
present and that labor is entitled to a 
greater share. We desire to express 
our belief in this direction in some 
practical way and we have therefore 
adopted this plan. It means in sub- 
stance that no man over twenty-two 
years of age will receive less than $5 
for eight hours’ work. Others will be 
compensated in relation to their value, 
using $5 per day as the minimum. We 
have reduced our hours from nine to 
eight and are running twenty-four 
hours per day. We hope to carry out 
this plan duting 1914, and whatever 
future plans we make are dependent 
upon conditions ; but we hope to be able 
to make a further distribution at the 
end of the year, after having laid aside 
proper amounts for dividends, exten- 
sions and the construction of assembly 
plants throughout the country.” The 
New York Times regards the plan of 
the Ford Company as contrary to ex- 
perience and foredoomed to failure. 
The Socialist Call remarks: “We have 
no kick coming. . . . That Ford has de- 
cided to divide up means little or noth- 
ing at all, but when the working class 
decides to cease dividing up, we shall 
be mightily interested.” Undoubtedly, 
as the New York Press remarks edito- 
rially, there has been more widespread 
discussion of Mr. Ford’s profit-sharing 
venture than of the Mexican war, the 
new currency program, and other news 
of the first magnitude. Mr. Ford’s own 
statement, as the Evening Mail says, is 
a remarkably simple and sincere human 
document. “If,’ Mr. Ford declares, “I 
can strengthen the good will of the 
thousands of men working in our fac- 
tories it stands to reason that they are 
going to do better work for us, does it 
not ?” 










Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in ap- 


“It is the good will of all these em- 
ployees that we wish to cultivate. The 
distribution of a part of the profits among 


Wri Now—take advantacs of 
rite Today Miva boule ntsr be 
enclosing 36 conte, coin or stamps, with your 
name and address. Don’t wait. MentioD the 
name of your dealer. 





pearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We are 
the largest rebuilt typewriter concern in the 











world. Branch stores in leading cities. Panl Rieger, 286 First Street., San Francisco, Cal. . . A 
Write for eatalog of standard makes. S 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Ine., 345 Broadway, N. Y. — Gan Francisco ' the employees is not charity. It is good 
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logic and common sense. The basic prin- 
ciple of the whole thing is good will. We 
must have the good will of our employees, 
just as much as the purchasers of our 
automobiles must have our good will and 
we must have theirs. 

“There is economic soundness in this 
thing of assuring men that they will 
share in the profits resulting from their 
work. If men will work better in the 
mere hope of something better, how will 
they work with that something actually 
in hand? 

“Last vear more than two hundred of 
our salaried men received $1,000 each in 
bonuses for good work. That paid us a 
big dividend. Now we are spreading the 
same system to the men who work for 
day’s wages. We are not telling them 
that if the profits are a certain amount 
we will give them a certain bonus. I[n- 
stead we have calculated to a definite cer- 
tainty what business we shall do the com- 
ing year. We know the capacity of our 
plant and we know what the profits will 
be. Ten millions of dollars cf these an- 
ticipated profits will go to the men who 
work by the day. 

“They are not to get this with an ‘if’ 
attached to it. They are to get their share 
every two weeks. We can do that be- 
cause they are going to aid us in making 
the profits. 

“Of course we, the members of the 
company, will derive a benefit from their 
better work, but even if we do not make 
an increased profit in dollars and cents 
we would have the satisfaction of making 
twenty thousand men prosperous and con- 
tented, rather than making a few slave 
drivers in our plant millionaires.” 


WILL THE GOVERNMENT 
DRIVE THE EXPRESS 
COMPANIES OUT 
OF BUSINESSP 


HAT is the question suggested 

by Postmaster General Bur- 

leson’s statement with regard 

to the extension of the parcel 

post system. “I have no doubt 
that the Government will finally handle 
all of the parcels shipped in this coun- 
try. There can be,” Mr. Burleson in- 
sists, “no competition with the Gov- 
ernment in an enterprise of this kind.” 
The Postmaster General’s remarks as 
well as his action in increasing the 
weight limit for packages admissible to 
the parcel post has evidently revived 
the ghost of express lobbyism in Con- 
gress. There seems to be a movement 
on foot to limit the powers of the 
Postmaster General in this direction. 
Various upholders of the parcel post 
system, among these the Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia), have is- 
sued warnings to the public of the im- 
pending attempt to strangle the devel- 
opments of this lusty infant. From 
the general attitude of the press it is 
not likely that the demand of the ex- 
press interests will prevail in Con- 
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Machine sets in basement 


pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating Write 


all large cities. 


Cc 





10:00 A.M. Woman’s work is two-thirds 
done—if she adopts ARCO WAND cleaning 


Reduce your cleaning hours! 


All women delight in at least some features of housekeeping, except 
that dread period known as sweeping-time, when women feel that 
neither they nor their homes are fit to be seen—yet it is so often the 
time chosen by callers! No man would put up with it, but women 
endure and suffer for hours afterward the dust irritation to eyes, nose 
and throat, gritty skin, disarranged 
toilet, and the health-strain of 
beating, lifting and climbing. 


ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner sets in cellar (or a rear room on first floor) and 
has an iron suction pipe running to each floor—at baseboard. A turn of an elec- 
tric button on any floor starts or stops the machine in basement. With a 
magical hollow wand, and a light weight hcse you have but to point at dust, 
thread, lint, trash, etc., to see it instantly disappear into the iron suction 
pipe and thence into big, sealed disinfectant bucket attached to machine. 
No lugging or dragging around a clumsy inefficient portable cleaner— 
but you buy a correct, complete outfit that will work perfectly for 
many years to come—as long lasting as radiator heating. 


A genuine, lasting Vacuum Cleaner 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of carpets, 
rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes the 
machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. 


Broom-duster method is largely wasted 
effort; for 60° of the dust settles back, 
only to be again scattered or breathed. 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theatres, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
or on lower floor. Suction tests. Reauires no supervision or watching and is backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 
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4:00 P.M. “Woman's work is never done”’— 
if she sticks to the old broom-duster way 
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include labor, connections 
aud freight. 





Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 











eress. The express companies them- 
selves have found a much _ better 
method of competing with Uncle Sam 
by lending their huge machinery not 
only to the shipments of parcels but 
to the stimulation of trade in general. 
Thus the Wells Fargo Company in 
Texas will undertake to act as agent in 
receiving orders for farm _ products. 
The company is now conducting inves- 
tigations in eastern states whether it is 
advisable to try the experiment there. 
If the Wells Fargo plan should suc- 
ceed, other companies will, no doubt, 
adopt similar measures of self-preser- 
vation. The advantage of the express 
company, as the Tacoma Ledger re- 
marks, will consist in its ability to take 
orders for commodities and transmit 
them directly to farmers’ organizations 
to be filled. The success of the plan 
will depend largely upon the latter. 


Taking Issue With the 
Postmaster General. 

N his reply to the Postmaster Gen- 

eral, F. F. Flagg, first vice-presi- 

dent of the American Express 
Company, points out that the new eco- 
nomic service which the express com 
panies are about to establish in order 
to meet the competition of Uncle Sam 
is entirely in accordance with their 
traditions. Few people, he remarks in 
the New York Times, realize what the 
express service has done to develop the 
nation’s resources during the seventy 
odd years of its existence, what it is 
doing to-day for the country commer- 
cially and in what respect its activity 
along lines other than transportation 
promotes the comfort and convenience 
of the public. 


“Let us go back. Fargo, Adams, Wells, 
Butterfield, Dinsmore, and _ Livingston 
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Order Your Business Stationery on 
CONSTRUCTION 


Envelopes 


White and eightcolors oe 
© Matec 


Three finishes 


BOND 


Nationally known as the paper that makes 
Smpressive Stationery ata Usable Price 


Sold only in case lots direct to 
the most competent and respons- 
ible printers, lithographers and 
manufacturing stationers in the 180 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. When you specify 
and secure Construction Bond 
you are not only assured the 
highest bond paper value obtainable 
at the price, but you are also sure 
of high grade work upon it. 


Write us on your business stationery for the 
names of concerns in your locality who can furnish 
fine stationery on Construction Bond and we will also send 
you handsome specimen letterheads showing tht various 
colors, finishes and thicknesses of Construction Bond. , 





W.E.Wroe & Company, Sales Offices 1011 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 








Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. 
practice. Personalattention guaranteed. Write for terms—Book 
free. Address. E, G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


STEEL 


Typewriter ‘2° Cabinet 


On 15 Days’ Free Trial 


Meets every requirement of a modern business office. Occu- 
“ pies only 4 sq. ft. as compared with the 10 sq. ft. taken up by 

o the old style typewriter desk. Amplespace for a week’s supply 
of stationery, but no drawers)to become a “‘catch all” for odds and ends. 
Always clean and sanitary. Firmand rigid when on its feet, a simple turn of 
the lever puts the leather casters in position, and it iseasily and silently moved 
about for better light orfrom room toroom. Has indestructible steel frame 
with built-up wood platforms. noiseless under operation. Sides fold up, steel 
top rolls down and locks securely. We guarantee it to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


Write us on your business stationery for the 15 days’ trial. If not satisfactory we will 
buy it back at the full price. We fill orders through our dealer or through yours if 
we have none, providing you will give us his name. 

Insist on getting the genuine ‘‘Uhl’’ Cabinet. 


Be f Imitati 
ware tt) mitations Make sure of it by looking for our trademark6@ [AR 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2425 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


. . 
Invitations, Announcements 
Visiting Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
Correct Styles from an Elegant Shop at 

Moderate Prices. Samples u 


pon req Our New Book, 
Social Etiquette, $1—free with every order. 
LYCETT, 317 NORTH CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wedding 








Cut Down 
Your Office 
Expenses 














Write us today. 





Office Supply Dealers 
We have an attractive proposition for 
you. Write us for it AT ONCE. 














Over 30 years’ active | 
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originated and presented to the public the 
first express service following its begin- 
nings in the hands of stage-coach drivers 
and before the era of railroads. 

“The service was not then confined to 
the mere transportation of shipments any 
more than it is to-day. It undertook, and 
does now, to do the errands of its pa- 
trons, to carry their valuables, to collect 
their money due on goods, deeds, ac- 
counts, bills, notes; to pay their debts of 
all kinds, to buy articles of every sort for 
them, to sell their products, to serve legal 
papers, claim baggage at railroad stations 
and steamship piers, and perform any 
legitimate service requiring special and 
personal attention at home and abroad. 

“Long before the Government was able 
to transmit letters the express companies 
were handling these intimate and neces- 
sary exchanges of correspondence, and 
also the remittances of small sums of 
money. The express companies also es- 
tablished through their own efforts the 
money exchanges of the country and the 
produce commission business.” 
| ness, exchange in Chicago upon 

New York was 1% to 3 per cent.; 
in Cincinnati it was from % per cent.; 
in Buffalo from I to 1% per cent. The 
extension of the express service caused 
an immediate reduction in these rates 
to a trifle over the mere cost of trans- 
porting specie. Even more important 
was the birth of the C. O. D. system, 
for which the’express companies claim 
credit. The C. O. D. system, remarks 
Mr. Flagg, is a simple and effective 
method of selling merchandise with- 
out risk to the owner and shipper, 
and yet it has been and is an impor- 
tant factor in extending trade relations 
between thousands of manufacturers, 
merchants and individuals. ‘Without 
it, the purchaser would be obliged to 
establish a credit or pay in advance of 
selection, thereby limiting his oppor- 
tunities to purchase in the market he 
might consider most desirable.” Ap- 


The Mother of “C. O. D.” 
N the early days of the express busi- 


| proximately 5,000,000 C. O. D. ship- 


ments are handled by express com- 
panies annually, and over $50,000,000 
collected are remitted to shippers. 


Unusual Exploits of 

Express Companies. 

EMARKABLE exploits are de- 
R manded of the much - abused 
express companies. Thus, Mr. 
Flagg relates, a citizen of Los Angeles 
recently desired to pay a sum of money 
by cable in the interior of Africa to 
secure the execution of a contract. 
The banks were unable to do it for 
him, but the American Express Com- 
pany undertook the commission, cabled 
the money to an African seaport, sent 
an agent inland with it to the end of 
the railroad, and from there by mule- 
back to destination, made the payment, 
secured the signed contract and re- 
turned it to the Los Angeles citizen, 














thereby performing for him an impor- 
tant special service which he could not 
have obtained in any other way. At 
another occasion instanced by Mr. 
Flagg, his express company transported 
the body of an American who had died 
in Monaco to his home in the United 
States, purchased steamer accommoda- 
tions for his invalid widow, took charge 
of her automobile, and saw that it was 
crated and shipped properly in the 
steamer. When she arrived in New 
York the company attended to getting 
her through the customs, and trans- 
ferred the remains from the dock to 
the station. It is my firm belief, Mr. 
Flagg goes on to say, that it would be 
impossible to receive such service from 
any corporation, not excepting the 
Government. 


Express Companies as a 
Commercial Necessity. 

OING back to the early days of 
(G the business we find that the 

_ American Express Company 
itself purchased oysters, shad, lobsters 
and other salt-water products in the 
East and sold them in the West, and 
in return procured game and other 
products of the West and disposed of 
them in the East, thus opening up two 
market fields. “In many a community,” 
Mr. Flagg asserts, “the producer has 
had his business horizon extended, his 
markets and patrons multiplied, and his 
own success and profits greatly in- 
creased through the special service ren- 
dered by the express company and this 
without any additional cost to the ship- 
per above the regular charges for 
transportation.” 


“It has required unceasing endeavor 
extending beyond the lifetime of any one 
generation, and the expenditure and in- 
vestment of many millions of dollars to 
develop and establish these world-wide 
express organizations with their ample 
accommodations and representation in 
every country of the globe where Ameri- 
cans seek business or pleasure and to so 
perfect their system that business of any 
character can be transacted by simple, in- 
expensive and convenient methods, and 
safeguarded by one single reliable agency 
while in transmission, regardless of dis- 
tance intervening, other carriers used, or 
continents or oceans crossed. 

“To-day the express companies are a 
necessity in the proper conduct of the 
mercantile affairs of the nation. They 
are not only one of the most important 
transportation mediums through which 





the country’s commerce is moved, but | 


they offer facilities which in many cases 


cannot be procured through any other | 


channel.” 


Now that the Express Companies 
have been put on their good behavior, 
they are beginning to initiate many 
much-needed reforms. There can be no 
doubt that the companies themselves 
have not always lived up to their past, 
as outlined by Mr. Flagg. 
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Brain fag—mental confusion—indecision— 
lack of vim and chronic weariness are evi- 
dence of something wrong with the body. 






To determine the causes of ill health by a complete scien- 
tiie “inventory” of each patient's entire organism is an 
essential feature of the Battle Creek Sanitarium System. 






In addition to the usual physical examination, the efficiency of the 
whole body is measured; chemists and bacteriologists examine the 
bodily excretions, the blood and stomach contents; physical trainers 
test the physique and the muscles; other specialists study the heart, 
lungs, stomach and other vital internal organs. 







Then follows a course of health training adapted to each patient's 
special needs—diet scientifically regulated, graduated body-building 
exercises, outdoor methods, the scientific application of the electric 
light, hydrotherapy, electricity, mechanical and electrical exercises, 
radium, the X-ray, massage and all other up-to-date remedial means. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of physical exami- 
nation is explained in our booklet “THE MEASURE 
OF A MAN.” The Illustrated Prospectus comes with 


it. Write or use the coupon. 






The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 133K 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 



























Send me free your booklet “THE MEASURE 
OF A MAN” and the Illustrated Prospectus of 
the Sanitarium. Box 133K. 
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Pp ul Fd ti al E d C bd THE CRIMINAL INCOMPE- 
opular ucation 00 ampaign | = Tence OF THE AMER- 
Eggs in wrong combination and an excess of starchy (paste making) and fatty ICAN HOUSEWIFE 

foods make people sluggish and cause dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and S THE American Woman mainly 
concentration, drowsiness and inertia. A complete change to “digestible” brainy foods hie fue thie thiet t { 
(suitable meat, game, fish and suitable dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables ne or the high cost o 
and fruits according to the new brainy food plan) produces the most marked improve- living? Mrs. Julian Heath, Presi- 
ments in a few weeks. dent of the National Housewives’ 





League, so affirms in a serious in- 
dictment of the American housewife 
for wasting her husband’s money. With 
the high cost of living one of the most 
pressing questions of the day, with an 
economic condition that cannot be long 
in reaching a serious climax, with men 
spending thousands of dollars making 
their business methods more efficient, 
the average housewife, declares Mrs. 
Heath in the Ladies’ Home Journal, is 
sitting complacently by, absolutely in- 





Brainy Diet 


A thin man, after being out of work nearly a year through 
Weakness, was restored in three weeks to bard work as a car- 
penter at full pay. In such cases the change from wrong 
combinations of foods, an excess of starchy, cloggy, death 
producing foods to energizing foods causes a literal trans- 
formation 

Another person, deaf in the right ear, owing to a discharge 
caused by an excess of mucus making foods (cream, butter, 
cheese, etc.). completely eliminated the catarrh, thereby re 
storing his hearing by taking, correct combinations of suit- 
able foods. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ stz anding 
was saved from asurgical operation, and the objectionable 
discharge relieved within ten days, because the loss of control 
was due entirely to the constant irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks. 

-rurigo or “Itch.” chronic. beyond the remedies of doctors 
and skin specialists, completely disappeared within three ~ 
months. Tomatoes, Lemons, 




















A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, unable to exercise, some fruits are sol- iffere > ; > j j © 
G. H. BRINKLER reduced over 190 pounds (in public life, under many witnesses), vents; Green Vegeta- di ffe rent to the serious situation that 
Food Expert gained strength and firmer flesh, and lost rheumatism, bles are laxatives; etc. confronts her She does not kni yw 


Over 100 similar cases certified by Official Investigating Committee | That much, Mrs. Heath continues, is 


During nineteen years of personal experiments, I have learned ‘to produce in myself rhevmatiam, catarrh, sore ‘ as ~ 
sheeet —-* qoutes, —" op -—- ollen Gente, biter gee shortness of breath, rough sealy an unpleasant but hard, cold eae Is 
skin, dandruff, sores, boils, pimples with white pus. ackheads, rash, and other mptoms at will by eating ~ ~ > 

of diffe —, = asses of foods in exe 3 for sever i a or weeks c— cording to the sy mptoms fe ssired. AND TI CAN RE- it also true that she does not care: I I 
STORE F TO GOOD HEALTH IN A FE JAYS BY CORRECT DIET. The foods which cause expectoration, at i , i iCZ 
catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc.. are specified in my booklet which has ti aught many ee -ure rsd estan i that 1S true, how long will Americ an 


“The New Brainy Diet System” sent for 10 cents. Send Addresses of Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 20B, Washington, D.C. 


You Can Weigh | 





husbands stand for the present ineffi- 
ciency and incompetence of their wives ? 
For, Mrs. Heath goes on to say, the 
fact is all too true in the case of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA vast majority of American wives, they 
of Physical Culture C are wasting, yes, criminally wasting 
‘Be Strong and Stay Strong’”’ | their husbands’ money. Perhaps no 
By MICHAEL MacFADDEN woman in America, remarks Mr. Bok, 

The most complete workin concise form, : “ere 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, is 








Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


You can—I know you 
can, because I have re- 
duced 32,000 women and 
have built up that many 
more—scientifically, nature|: 
ally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, tostand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver,Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupil writes: “*I weigh 8 
pounds less, and I have gained 

wonderfully in strength.” 
Another says: ‘“‘Last May I ; 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I|\@ 

weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 

















—Clothing—Air Baths—Sleep—Breathing 
limited time I offer it for 25c. Send stampsor | her article. Her views as stated con- 
have for some time been smoldering in 
ea ness the minds of thousands of men with 


ever published on physical culture. It ex- 
plains all the phases of physical training. " " 
Here are someof its tontes: Diet—Constt. | More thoroly competent to speak on 
pation — Drinks —Out-Door-Life—Bathing | this serious question than Mrs. Heath, 
—In Case of Sickness—Normal Weignt— ’ as acticz sive i 
Trath About Fat—How Not To Be Thin— who has practic ully given her life to 
Exercise. ji the very condition that she portrays in 
The regular price of my book is $1.00 but for a ” 
coin. - - 
MICHAEL MacFADDEN stitute one of the gravest arraignments 
160 €. 23rd St. Dopt.100 = New Vork | of the American housewife ever pub- 
licly made, and cannot help but crystal- 
lize the uncomfortable thoughts that 
regard to one of the chi auses 0 
au, Perfect hearing is now being re- ete the ch ef ree “ 
’ stored in every condition of deaf- the high cost of living. The Ameri- 
ness or defective hearin rom ” 
Le ees euch as Catarrhal Deaf. | can man,” Mr. Bok goes on to say, 








ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums Sines ke ’ a a 
Thickened Drums, en con works hard for his money, and he is 


ss Hissing Sounds, Perforated, | not going to see it misspent month 

Wholly or Partially Destroyed py i { * 

Drums,DischargefromEars,etc. | after month and year after year. Be- 
fore very long he must and will face 


Wi Ison Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no he question of competence i . 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or | ‘© duest t competence in his hom« 
Getactiveln Rensterst cor drums. ona | squarely and fairly, because in that 
devices, which the wearer easily Ss into eears | oe “i —— = . 2 ‘ P : 

where they areinvisible. Soft, safeandcomfortable. | (juestion lies the entire economic and 


Won't you sit down and write 

now for my FREE booklet. 

Don’t wait,you may forgetit. 

1 have had a wonderful experience and 
I would like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


























Dept. 6, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago E ; : 
— Cocroft is a college bred woman. Sheis the NESS giving fou full arclars and testimonials | moral future of the American . home : 
recognized authority om the scientific care of the __ WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated | its very structural stability. We can- 
“ | 569 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY | not go on much longer with the crim- 
PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING ‘ inal incompetence as presented by Mrs. 
sreathing is the Vital Force of Life. All weaknesses and Heath: that is certain. ‘The question 


ailments attributed to lack of exercise are usually due to 
shallow and incorrect breathing. The main 
value of physical exercise liesin the activity 
it gives the Lungs. Learn to Breathe, Oxy- 
genate your Blood and breathe out the 
Poison that now clogs your Blood. 

Read my 64-page book, ‘* Deep Breathing.” 
Correct breathing clearly described by dia- 
grams. Contains special breathing exercises 
anda mass of other valuable information, 
Thistreatiseistheresult of overtwenty years 









DO YOU WANT TO KNOW that is being every day more closely 
HOW TO DEVELOP ss pressed home to the American house- 


VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, | wife is: What are you going to do 
NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR about it?” 

STRENGTH, PERFECT PHYSIQUE? : iniaeiaaet tain 
sae, FREE BOOKS, “The Whys of Exercise” and Running the Home on 
‘The First and Last Law of Physical Culture,”’ tell a Business Basis. 


you, if you are weak or underdeveloped, howto grow 





tee nen teen tena Po wr seo strong; if strong, how to grow stronger. They ex- VER and over again in the last 
by Medical Societiesand Professors of Anat- ae mais eng he. te i ae two years, remarks Mrs. Heath 
omy and Physiology. Accepted by the Na- jm Beart i Ape pe ene aerate ert, hee yao : 4 ¢ , : . 
ie t : Washington, D. C. prove health and strength internally as well as exter- . , , = 
tional Medical Library at Washington, D. C sally. SEND TO-DAY—NOW-— for these FREE nave asked women ev ery 


Book sent on receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S 
2760 Tower Building 110W.40thSt. New York 


BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage. where: Are women efficient house- 


PROF. H. W. TITUS " ? Are rs i > 
| 66-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 360 NewYork city | Keepers? Are they spending the house 























THE PARABLE OF THE COLD-STORAGE EGG 15 


income wisely? Invariably the answer | 
has been: “No.” “I believe,’ replied | 
one housewife, “my husband could run 
our home better than I if he were com- 
pelled to do it.” “Why?” asked Mrs. | 
Heath. “Because,” the wife replied, 
“he would run it as he runs his busi- 
ness.” Does not, Mrs. Heath goes on 
to say, the truth lie there? Is it not 
time for women to realize that house- 
keeping is really a business and should 
be run on a business basis? | 





“I am conservative in my statement | 
when I say that if one-half of our busi- 
ness men conducted their business as 
women do their housekeeping the country 
would soon be bankrupt. | 

“It is just as great a science—if indeed 
not greater—for the wife wisely to spend 
the money that her husband makes as it 
is for him to earn it. Now how does she 
do it? 

“To begin with, the average woman 
who runs her home is woefully, yes, 
criminally, ignorant of market conditions 
and prices. 

“A woman goes to a store and asks: 
‘How much is butter to-day?’ She is told 
‘Fifty cents a pound.’ 

“‘Rather high, is it not?’ she asks. 

“ ‘Ves,’ agrees the tradesman, ‘but there 
has been an earthquake [or a cyclone or 
a shipwreck] and the price has gone up.’ 
The woman sighs, remarking that it is 
‘too bad,’ but purchases the butter just 
the same. There is no argument, no in- 
vestigation, no questioning of the state- 
ment—the housewife just buys, taking the 
tradesman’s word for it. She really has 
no knowledge whether the. real market 
price is higher or lower. Now how long 
would a man’s business, conducted on this 
line, last?” 


“It has really been proved,” Mrs. 
Heath goes on to say, “not once but 
over and over again, that housewives 
have been charged an advance in the 
price of commodities when actually 
there has been a drop in the market. 
Our husbands, our brothers, our sons, 
all know the market value of every 
single commodity which they purchase 
to use in their own business or trade; 
but the great majority-of women do 
not really know the market value of a 
single commodity which they buy.” 


The Parable of the Cold- 
Storage Egg. 
N 1912, Mrs. Heath continues, 
| preaching her gospel of economic 
efficiency, the Housewives’ League 
discovered that women were paying 
fancy prices for cold-storage eggs, be- 
lieving them to be “strictly fresh.” The 
majority of women did not realize 
that hens do not lay much in winter, 
and that fresh eggs in winter are 
scarce. They supposed that when an 
egg is marked “strictly fresh” it is 








‘‘MAZDA—not the name of a 
but the mark of a Service ’ 


RIMITIVE man once used lanterns 
Proiding swarms of fireflies to guide 
him when he went forth at night. 
Today, as Waldemar Kaempffert points 
out in an article on ‘‘The Light of Our 
Desceadants,’’ printed by the Outlook, the 
illuminating specialsts of two continents 
are studying the firefly for a solution of 
one of mankind’s greatest problems—arti- 
ficial light. 

To imitate the firefly—to get a great 
deal of light with but little heat waste— 
has been the steadfast aim of technical 
experts in electric lighting since the study 
of electric light became a science. 

Step by step science has advanced in its 
search for this economy in the fuel of light. 

That is what the much used word 
‘‘efficiency’’ means to electric lighting 
science—more light without increasing 
cost. 

The farthest advance in this study of 
lighting economy has been reached in the 


thing, 










of ‘‘MAZDA’’ 
lamps. Ittellsyou 
what they are 
doing while you 
are reading this 
article. Ittellsycu 
also of what they 
will be doing to- 
morrow, and next 
month, and next 
ear, because it 
is the trade mark 
designationof the 
incessant effort 
“MA ZDA” The light pro- 
Service is making fe na 
toward the idea] challenged the lamp ex- 
light. perts of two continents. 








On the lamps themselves the mark 
**MAZDA’’ means the selection of every 
“*efficiency’’ discovery these Research Lab- 
oratories may find applicable and prati- 
cal. Not content with wide investigation 

~ and experiment in these 
Research Laboratories, 
and in the active devel- 
oping and manufacturing 
centers at Harrison and 
Cleveland, there is close 
touch also with progress 
that may be made by great 
experimental laboratories 
of Europe. 

From whatever source 
the new knowledge comes 
it isimpartially considered 
with reference to its pos- 
sible value in enabling the 
manufacturers to produce 
for you a lamp more “effi- 





Not only the volume 





but the quality of 
lightin experimental 
lamps is subjectedto 
long and exactstudy. 

A" Service 
tothe manufacturers 
of “MAZDA” Lamps 
enters every detail 
that might possibly 
advance manufac- 
turing efficiency and 
improvement in the 


cient’? or adaptable, The 
proved advances, year after 
year, are transmitted by this 
““MAZDA’? Service to 
the General Electric Com- 
pany factories and the fac- 
tories of other Companies 
entitled to receive this Ser- 
vice. 

The result is that when 





“strictly fresh,” and yet the supply of 





work of the famous group of scientists in 
the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady. These 
experts selected and approved the features 
of a lamp that gives a beautiful light— 
three times as much light, with the same 
amount of current, as you get from the 
old style carbon lamp. 

On the bulb of this lamp is etched the 
mark ‘‘MAZDA.”’ 

“MAZDA”? is the mark of a Service. 
It tells you of the great work that these 
busy men have done for the manufacturers 


product itself. 


you buy a ‘‘MAZDA’’ 
lamp, today or at any future time, 
““MAZDA™ Service will shine in that 
lamp. You will know when you see that 
word ‘‘MAZDA”’ that you have the ut- 
most result of all this indefatigable labor— 
the summed up success of these keenest 
lamp experts in the world. For the lamp so 
marked will always mean that this Service 
has been applied, and the manufactured 
product backed by this Service will always 
be marked ‘‘MAZDA.”’ ‘ 


eC) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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ecurity amid Death and Destruction 


$200,000.00 in property destroyed 
Eight killed, fourteen injured 
This was the toll taken 
by fire and explosion that 
wrecked the plant of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, Mil- 
waukee, on October 27th. When 
the building collapsed, bringing 
death and destruction with it, 
THE SAFE-CABINETS illus- 
trated herewith were besieged by 
fire, acmnand with water and bat- 
tered by falling timbers and 
masonry. Two of the three were 
buried beneath tons of debris. 
Twelve days later they were dug 


out and opened. All three } their contents intact. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


will protect your valuable business papers and records 


You will have a feeling of security 
in the knowledge that the filing cabi- 
net containing your uninsurable docu- 
ments has repeatedly proven itself 
both in laboratory test and in actual 


conflagration to be in strictest truth 
the SAFE cabinet. 


If you do not find our agency listed under ‘‘SAFE- 
CABINET”’’ in your telephone directory write direct to 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Dept. J-2 Marietta, Ohio 


We make a complete line of steel office furniture. Look for the S-C trade-mark when you buy 






























Before you buy any kind of filing 
device see the letter from the Good- 
year Rubber Company. Get the list 
of other fires in which THE SAFE- 
CABINET has demonstrated its secur- 
ity. Compare these records with the records 
of any or all other insulated cabinets and 


safes. Look for the Underwriter’s Label. 
Then decide. 














Stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains 
Davis, McGrath & Shepard, Architects, N. Y. 


Stain Your Bungalows 


Don’t paint them. Stain them all over, roofs, 
siding and trimmings with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The gloss of paint does not harmonize with the bungalow 
idea, but the soft. deep colors of our stains suit periectly, 
They are not “‘painty’’ but rich and transparent, bringing 
out the grain of the wood and increasing its natural beauty. 
They cost only half as muchas paint and only half as much 
for labor to apply. If your bungalow isin the woods, 
where skilled labor can’t be had, you can do your own 
staining with periect results. Our stains are made of the 
strongest and finest colors, ground in linseed oil and 
specially, tefined Creosote “‘the best wood preservative 
known.’ 


Cabot's Stains are sold al! over the country. Send 
Jor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemist 
16 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. 























A Typical Craftsman Home 


| What We Will Send You 


for 2: 25 Cents— 


ec MBE SRE 
1, Our new book, “‘Crattsman Houses," by Gustav Stickley, 
giving selected mode! plans, sketches, interiors and de- 
tails of real Craftsman homes—122 illustrations in all. 
2. The 192-page Annual Home Decoration Numberof THE 
CRAFTSMAN—a golden treasury of the newest things 
for the homelover. 
The help of THE CRAFTSMAN Architects in selecting 
the most suitable model house plans for a prospective 
new home. 


A detailed answer to any specific question dealing with 


¥ 


> 


real estate, country home problems. schools, or arts 
and crafts. 








AHousehold Necessity 


foSave Children 
from delay 


in sending for the doctor, is the 


Tycos Fever Thermometer. 
When there is an indication of rising tem- 
perature after — to contagion, the 


Fever 


‘Ty co 8 Thermometer 


tells you at once whether or not your child needs 

doctor. Don’trisk dangerous delay. Get one now. 

Most dealers sell ‘“I'ycos’’ Fever thermometers. 
Go to your dealer first, Ifhe doesnot have them 
or will not order for you, send us his name and 
address with $1.50 and we will send you one. 

When ordering give the number “5000,” 

BR a ofl booklet of value to every- 

one, on reque 

TAYLOR ‘INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
S2 Ames St. Rochester, N.Y. 
There's a Tyee Thermometer for Every Purpose. 
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A Local 


Wante Representative 


Current Opinion wants one representa- 
tive in every town and city to look after 
the renewals and to secure new subscrip- 
tions. 

You can use your spare time to do our 
work and it will pay you from $10 to $100 
a month on a commission basis. We furnish 
sample copies and equipment free of charge. 


Agency Department 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
134 W. 29th Street, New York City 


























building, interior decoration, furnishing, gardening, | 








fresh eggs in winter corresponds with 
the supply of strawberries in January. 


“Eggs went into storage during the 
summer of Ig12 at 18 and 20 cents a 
dozen. If we count two cents a dozen 
for carrying in storage and eight cents 
additional for incidental charges, those 
eggs, even then, should never have been 
more than 30 cents a dozen! Yet women 
paid 50 cents a dozen and never ques- 
tioned why they had to do it. 

“The housewife’s idea of storage-eggs 
was that they were all bad. She knew 
absolutely nothing at all of our wonder- 
ful cold-storage system, what it cost to 
place products in storage, to carry them 
and to bring them out, and therefore she 
kept on buying these goods marked 
‘fresh,’ ‘fresher’ or ‘freshest’ at any price 
set upon them. 

“During this campaign I went to a store 
where I saw three crates of eggs marked 
30, 35 and 50 cents a dozen. I said to 
the tradesman: ‘Those 50-cent eggs, what 
are they?’ He replied: ‘Fresh eggs, 
madam,’ 

“ "Ves. I said, ‘I know—fresh eggs, but 
what kind of fresh eggs; are they Western 
eggs or State eggs, or what?’ 

“The tradesman began to look inter- 
ested, but still asserted they were ‘fresh 
eggs.’ I then said: ‘As a matter of fact, 
aren’t they storage eggs?’ To which he 
reluctantly replied, ‘Yes.’ ‘Now here,’ I 
said, ‘you know and IJ know that the best 
cold-storage eggs should not be, at this 
time of the year, more than 30 cents a 
dozen.’ He looked at me quite seriously 
and asked if I were a ‘wholesale dealer.’ 
I told him I was‘not. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you 
seem to know about it. You can have 
them for 30° cents,’ and out of the box 
marked ‘Strictly fresh eggs, 50 cents a 
dozen,’ I obtained one dozen for 30 cents. 
‘You seem to know’ was the secret. 

“The next day I saw in a window a 
carton of eggs marked ‘25 cents a dozen.’ 
In the store I found a similar carton of 
eggs marked ‘35 cents.’ I asked the 
tradesman: ‘What is the difference in 
these eggs?’ 

“‘*There is no difference; 
same eggs,’ he answered. 

“‘Then why the difference in price?’ I 
asked. 

“‘Because,” he answered, ‘I have cer- 
tain customers who will not purchase a 
25-cents-a-dozen egg, and so I am obliged 
to make two prices.’ 

“Who was really to blame here?” 


they are the 


The Mystery of “P. M.” 

HE American housewife, it seems, 
T falls an easy prey to the flattery 

of her tradesmen. Often when a 
woman protests at the price of a cer- 
tain cut of meat, she is told: “Oh, yes, 
we have cheaper meat, but it is not the 
kind you want.” And then, not know- 
ing the different cuts or grades of 
meat, and fearing that she may get in- 
ferior meat, she succumbs and says: 
“All right; of course I want the best,” 
and takes the higher-priced meat. The 
word of flattery carries, but how, asks 
Mrs. Heath, about the husband’s money ? 
It is a custom of certain retailers, 
when ready to dispose of certain pieces 
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of meat, to keep them back in the 
cooler just for the purpose of making 
some housewives think that they are 
kept there for their sole benefit. Mrs. 
Heath reveals the mystery of “P. M.” 
in the jargon of the retail trade. 
“P. M.” is no cabalistic formula; it 
means “prize money.” Here is one of 
the systems by which the “prize” is 
awarded: 


“A certain brand of tomatoes, for ex- 
ample, will be marked on special sale for 
10 cents a can. These tomatoes may not 
sell readily. The next day they are 
placed back on the shelves and the price 
placed at 12 cents or 15 cents, or, in fact, 
at almost anything above the former I0- 
cent mark. The clerk is allowed the dif- 
ference between the 10-cent mark and any 
price which he can obtain. This is prize 
money, and the consumer is the victim. 

“That the average housewife has not 
the slightest notion of what is really in 
season and in the market is proved by 
scores of instances I could recite. A re- 
tail grocer who caters not to the wealthy 
but to families earning, say, $1,500 to 
$2,000 a year, told me only a few days 
ago: ‘I never know what to buy or not to 
buy. Women come in and ask for green 
peas when they have been out of the mar- 
ket for months. People who can’t afford 
to have lima beans order them when they 
first come in.’ 

“Don't they ask?’ I inquired. 

“*No,’ he answered. ‘They don’t know, 
Mrs. Heath. They haven’t the slightest 
idea what they are doing.’ 

“‘One day last spring—late spring, 
mind you—an_ enthusiastic housewife 
called me up on the telephone and said: 
‘I have been searching the city over and 
over for celery and have just found it, 
but the price is so high I am sure we 
ought to do something about it.’ 

““Celery?’ I asked in amazement, 
this time of the year?’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ she answered, ‘why not? Don’t 
they grow it the year round?’” 


‘ 


at 


Marketing by Telephone. 

OW can a housewife econom- 
H ically set a table unless she 

knows what is in season and un- 
less she personally inspects the market 
instead of lazily ordering by telephone 
or shrilly shouting down her orders 
into the dumb-waiter? The market 
fluctuates from day to day and the 
qualities and grades differ so greatly 
that, Mrs. Heath insists, a personal 
visit is quite important. 


“The housewife may make up her mind 
while sitting at home that she will have 
asparagus for dinner, but on going to the 
store she will find asparagus is 40 or 50 
cents a bunch, while she can get fresh 
string beans-for 5 cents a quart. She will 
always find that certain things are low 
and certain things are high, and that also 
much is to be gained in quality by per- 
sonal choice. 

“IT asked the manager of a new co- 
operative store what was the most serious 
obstacle he had to contend with. He 


MARKETING BY TELEPHONE 
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answered: “The ignorance of the women 
in buying; they do not know one thing 
from another.’ 

“Truly this is a serious charge. 

“Ask any butcher in any market how 
many of his women customers know the 
different cuts of meat. He will tell you, 
‘Not one out of twenty-five, and then 
add, with a smile: ‘We always choose the 
cuts for them.’ One butcher told me that 
he had ‘tried to teach the women’ so as 
to lessen his own work, but it was ‘a diffi- 
cult matter because they did not care to 
know.’ One young housewife who tried 


to master the situation said she could ‘al- 
ways remember where the ox-tail came 
from for ox-tail soup,’ but she had ‘never 
been able to see a lamb with chops so 
large as those she bought.’ 

“How many women know the simplest 
commercial terms, the different grades of 
coffee, the different kinds and grades of 
tea, and how much a pound they are 
paying for products they are buying in 
packages? To put it baldly, how many 
women really know what they are buying 
and whether or not they are getting value 
received for their money? I believe that 
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CURRENT OPINION 


every woman who reads this will agree 
that there are very, very few. Yet the 
women who have begun studying the 
market—and there are some—agree that 
the study is so fascinating and so inter- 
esting that the women not only are mas- 
tering the question of production and 
consumption, but are also returning to 
personal marketing and ceasing to mar- 
ket over the telephone or down the dumb- 
waiter shaft. The only trouble is that the 
number of these is so small.” 


The Economic Power of 
Woman. 


OMAN, if she so _ chooses, 
\W can wield an enormous eco- 

nomic power. The housewives’ 
League, altho it embraces only a small 
percentage of women, affects the prices 
of commodities by its energetic cam- 
paigns. Last winter, Mrs. Heath says, 
they asked for cheaper apples because 
of the heavy production there had been. 
During the agitation the trade reports 
said: “The apple market is moving be- 
cause the housewife is demanding and 
obtaining cheaper apples and thus in- 
creasing the consumption.” 


“The butter boycott of the winter of 
I91I has gone down in history. Its effect 
was felt last season when the House- 
wives’ League suggested at one time that 
as butter was again high the housewife 


might well decrease the consumption of 
butter and use her jams and _ jellies, 
gravies, and the pure butter substitutes, 
like good oleomargarine. The next day 
the market report said: ‘The butter mar- 
ket is firm, but there has been a senti- 
mental decline of one cent.’ It was not 
just clear what that word ‘sentimental’ 
meant, but we knew that in some way 
the housewives’ suggestion to decrease 
consumption of butter had affected the 
market. 

“Last year-I got a message from Wash- 
ington: ‘Can you increase the consump- 
tion of onions? The supply exceeds the 
demand and the onion growers are in 
despair and stand to lose heavily.’ This 
was not so easy, for while we could ask 
the housewife to buy more eggs or apples, 
or, in fact, almost any commodity of 
which there was an over-production, it 
was difficult to ask her to place onions 
on the table three times a day. But the 
request proved that the organized house- 
wife is a factor eagerly welcomed, and if 
she became a trained buyer she could act 
as a balance in the market. 

“We are told that the condition of the 
market depends entirely upon supply and 
demand. But we ought to know that this 
is not true; that it is supply and demand 
plus manipulation; but in regard to 
manufactured foods it is purely and solely 
a question of supply and demand. 

“We women have the power by not 
buying. If no impure foods were bought 
none would be manufactured.” 





CUTTING DOWN THE 
COAL BILL 


HE average business man, 

whether he be the manager 

of a building, the owner of a 

factory or the proprietor of a 

store, loses sight of his coal 
when it is chuted down the manhole 
in the sidewalk. Yet between that lo- 
cation and the hot radiator or the shaft- 
ing, a tremendous amount of energy 
stored in the black diamonds can be 
wasted. All of it can’t be saved, re- 
marks Joseph W. Hays in System, but 
enough can be saved to make the sal- 
vage worth while. Much of what Mr. 
Hays explains in his article is of in- 
terest to every householder who pro- 
duces his own heat. Not long ago, the 
writer tells us, a Chicago fireman was 
caught selling a few hods of coal from 
the bunkers of the boiler-room in which 
he was employed. The fireman was 
sent to jail. A few months later his 
employer was shown by a firm of fuel- 
engineers how and why his boiler was 
wasting more than thirty per cent. of 
its fuel. He never budged. The loss 
itself concerned him less than the 
manner of the losing. Mr. Hays tells 
of a paper factory on the outskirts of 
the city of Buffalo: 


“In March, 1911, the manager of this 
factory had an awakening. He said to 


himself, ‘Steam is a commodity, just as 
much as paper. I make paper and sell it 
at a profit. I make steam and sell it to 
myself. What profit am I making on my 
steam?’ As a result of this self-question- 
ing there was a cut of 1,400 tons per 
annum in the coal consumption—a reduc- 
tion of more than fifty-eight per cent. 
The steam factory is now paying an an- 
nual profit equal to the amount of money 
represented by 1,400 tons of Pennsylvania 
bituminous coal. And every cent of this 
earning is being made right in the steam- 
factory itself—the boiler-room. 

“The first step toward fuel economy 
must be taken in the field of psychology, 
by the association of ideas, rather than 
in the field of engineering. The man- 
ager must change his concept of the power 
plant. He must get it into the factory 
class and associate it with ideas of money- 
earning. He will then apply to his steam- 
plant the same business-methods that he 
uses in his office and his factory. And if 
he does this the boiler-plant will begin to 
earn money.” 


Make the Boiler Earn 
Money. 


HAT psychological change, Mr. 
t Hays explains, is the secret of 
saving fuel. The Buffalo com- 
pany just took common sense and com- 
mon business-methods out into the 
boiler-room and applied them. Most 
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LEAKS 


manufacturers, he goes on to say, re- 
gard problems of power as mysteries. 
There is no more mystery inherent in a 
steam-boiler than in a teakettle. The 
process in one case is similar to that 
in the other. It consists in getting the 
heat out of the fuel and into the water. 
The problem resolves itself into two 
questions: i. Are you actually burning 
all of your fuel? _2. Are you putting 
as much. of the generated heat as pos- 
sible into the boiler? Much coal is 
wasted in the handling. The loss in 
handling, however, is small as com- 
pared with some other losses. 


“You are not burning the coal that goes 
through your grates with the ash and 
you are not burning the combustible that 
goes up your chimney with the smoke. 
When you have looked around the boiler- 
room and the boiler-house, when you 
have looked at the ash-pile and the chim- 
ney, you will have some idea of the fuel 
that is being wasted without being burned. 

“You must expect to find some coke in 
the ash and you need not be frightened 
if you see some smoke. Smoke means 
waste, but not in the way that is popu- 
larly supposed. The soot of the smoke 
cannot in the very worst circumstances 
exceed more than two per cent. of the 
carbon in the coal. There may be some 
combustible gas in the smoke. 

“Now as to the coke in the ash, you 
must expect to find a little of it. It is 
impossible, in actual practice, to burn 
coal for power purposes and avoid all 
waste in the ash. It is possible to keep 
the loss down to a minimum. In order 
to know what the waste amounts to, you 
must know how much ash the coal con- 
tains. This is quite easily ascertained.” 


If the loss does not exceed one per 
cent. of the combustible part of the 
coal, Mr. Hays goes on to say, you are 
doing well. If it runs as high as four 
or five per cent., your fireman must 
mend his ways. 


Leaks Where Money Es- 
capes With Smoke. 

TEAM is produced by the passing 

of the heat through the metal 
work of the boiler into the water. 

If we cool down the hot gases before 
they reach the heating surface of the 
boiler, or if we hinder heat in some 
way passing through the metal into the 
water, if the heat escapes before it has 
a chance at the boiler, so much energy 
and so much money are wasted. Air- 
leaks in a boiler, which can easily be de- 
tected by the flame of a candle, some- 
times cause enormous losses of fuel. 
“I have seen savings of twenty per 
cent. made by stopping the leaks about 
a water-tube boiler,” Mr. Hays remarks. 
Too strong a draft and too thin a fuel 
bed will lead to excess air in the 
furnace. The Buffalo concern in ques- 
tion discovered that the air excess in 
its furnaces was 300 per cent. instead 
of a normal excess of 40 per cent. An 


WHERE MONEY ESCAPES WITH SMOKE 
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Is the Key to Success 


The mind of the average person is filled with 
thousands of single unrelated ideas which waver and 
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examination of the heating surface of 
the boiler revealed an innocent-looking 
crust, whitish in appearance: 


“The heating surfaces of boilers are 
made as thin as safety will permit, be- 
cause the thinner the metal the more rap- 
idly the heat will be conducted to the 
water. Now, when the cleaning tool was 
put to work on these Buffalo boilers it If your Indestructo Trunk should be destroyed 
jarred loose nearly a wagon load of scale. | t-fay, You would, receive jone just ike it, free. 
The incrustation was about a quarter of because you would be protected by the rigid 5 
an inch thick. year Indestructo Guarantee. 


A " Fi Your trunk is built to stand the severest travel 
The conductivity of steel is about five usage, ~ sees of what happens, or how far 
4 4 you travel. 
times that of lime scale, so that a tube That protection is the biggest reason why you 
with a quarter of an inch of scale upon ow own an Indestructo. hat nah 
. a . : There are many others; chief among which is 
it will give heat: to the water no faster | the Indestructo Trunk itself. 
than a clean steel tube an inch and a ‘ The sneeenans os built with the idea of your com- 
: : ort and convenience uppermost in our mind; you 
quarter thick. Boiler tubes are about an will agree to this after you have seen the trunk— 
eighth of an inch thick, so that one-for- If you don’t know = Indestructo dealer in 
: . : your city, write us; will send you our trave 
tieth of an inch of lime scale lessens the book containing naturally colored views of - all 
factor of conductivity about one-half. 


models from $15 to $150. 
This does not mean that the heat actually | yaqtioNAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
transmitted would be reduced fifty per 


cent. It would probably be reduced about ee 
five per cent.” 
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zine into this Binder as it ar- 
rives. It will keep’ your copies 
in good condition ready for 
handy reference. After the vol- 
ume is complete you can place 
the Binder on your library shelf 
just as you would a book; or 
transfer the old copies and use 
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CURRENT OPINION 


By placing a gas-collecting device 
on each side of the boiler, it was pos- 
sible to analyze at the end of each fire- 
man’s watch how much excess air. had 
flowed across the heating surfaces of 
the boiler during his period. In this 
way his efficiency could be tested, and 
a basis for competition was established 
among the several watches. The result 
of all this, the writer concludes, was 
the saving of coal in that plant at the 
rate of 1,400 tons a year. “The hap- 
piest people about the plant were the 
firemen. They were now handling less 
than one-half of the coal and ashes they 
had been handling before. They had 
learned that a little mental exercise will 
save a great deal of manual labor.” 


THE PLEA THAT IS MADE 
BY THE RAILWAY 
CORPORATIONS 


VERYWHERE throughout the 
country is heard the plea of 
the railroads for a living 
wage. Every day or so 
Howard Elliott, the new head 

of the New Haven, makes a speech 
or distributes a pamphlet in which he 
sets down the reasons why the rail- 
roads cannot go on without an increase 
of rates. He tells us how Uncle Sam 
imposes additional burdens upon the 
railroads without additional compensa- 
tion. Mr. Elliott ascribes the present 
troubles of the railroads to the political 
unrest of the growing multitude of ig- 
norant foreigners liable to be misled. 
It is the political demagog, not the dis- 
honest financier, who, in his opinion, 
should bear the blame for the plight of 
the railroads. There are, he thinks, 
only two ways of treating the railroad 
business. One is to treat it as a func- 
tion of government and the other is to 
treat it as commerce or business sub- 
ject to reasonable regulation. 


“There is no middle ground. It is im- 
possible in the long run to persuade pri- 
vate capital to invest in railroads if politi- 
cians and governmental bureaucrats are 
to exercize all the functions of ownership 
and management. It may be in the power 
of the Government to destroy a part or the 
whole of the private capital which has 
heretofore been invested in the railroads 
on the theory that the investor was to 
have some voice in managing his business, 
but it is not in the power of the Govern- 
ment to make individuals repeat any such 
foolish experiment and they will not do it. 

“Ts it for the best interest of all to 
punish the railroads and other corpora- 
tions for misdeeds that were not con- 
sidered wrong in the light of the law as 
then understood, or of public opinion at 
the time the deeds were done? Is it 
necessary for a continued flood of legisla- 
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pense oftime or money, thisis your means. If you wanta pa- 
perin your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the isyours. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 

Send only 15c to show that you migh tlike such a paper, 
and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, The 
15c does potrepey us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 

send $1 for full 
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We will compose music to your verses. publish, advertise, copy- 
ges in your name and pay you 50 per cent. of profits, if success- 
ful. We pay hundreds of dollars a year to amateur writers. 
Send us your poems or melodies to-day. Acceptance guaranteed 
ifavailable. Examination and advice FREE. 

DUGDALE CO., 296 Dugdale Building, Washington, D. C. 
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STRANGLING THE RAILROADS WITH LEGISLATIVE RED TAPE 
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15-cent packet of BURPEE’sS 
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one large packet (90 to 100 seeds) 

of THE NEw BurPEE BLEND OF 

SURPASSINGLY SUPERB SPEN- 

cCERS for 1914, which is zbsolutely 

unequaled, With each collection 

we enclose our Leaflet on culture, 

Purchased separately, these six packets 
would cost 65 cents, 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed catalog § 
—this bright book of 182 pages for 1914 is 
better than ever before. It is mailed free 
upon application. Write for it today and 
kindly name Current Opinion. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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pages. 
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you will want in your | 
garden are there also, 

Cultural instructions 
for growing everythin 
worth growing, by well- 
known experts, will make 
gardening easy even for 
the novice. 
Over a thousand photographic illustrations 
and 10 color and duotone plates. 


. Mailed free to any one mentioning this pub- 
lication. 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas, with im- 
mense wavy flowersin spraysof 3 and 4 blos- 
soms each, Just as easy to grow asthe com- 
monsorts, Our mixture contains a full range 
of colors. roc. per pkt.—2o0c, per 0z.—6oc. 
per %lb. Garden Book free with each order, 


HENRYA.DREER 
714 Chestnut St.Phila. 
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I “New Guide to Rose Culture"* for 1914 
NY 4 —it’s free. 1t isn’ta catalog. It’s aneducational work on rose 
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y fea. Safe delivery guaranteed. Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 278, West Grove, Pa. 
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subject, The Research Bureau, 326 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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was too much engaged in politics, and 
perhaps it was; but now it can be said 
justly that politics is engaged entirely 
too much in business, and that such 
policy tends to take away the self-re- 
liance and initiative of the American 
man who has done such a good work in 
making this United States what it is!” 


Strangling the Railroads 
Vith Legislative Red 
Tape. 
HE railroads, maintains Mr. Elli- 
T ott, in common with all other 
enterprises and with every indi- 
vidual in the country, suffer from the 
American passion for legislation. How 
profound that passion is may be gath- 
ered from a comparison of the bills 
introduced into and passed by the Eng- 
lish Parliament and by Congress. 


“At Westminster, during the ten years 
ending with 1909, there were introduced 
and considered 6,251 measures, of which 
3,882 became law; at Washington, during 
the same period, there were considered 
146,471 different bills, of which no less 
than 16,000 became law. In forty-two 
State Legislatures, in session since Janu- 
ary of the present year, there were intro- 
duced 1,395 bills affecting the operation of 
railroads. This is almost five times as 
many as were introduced in the legisla- 
tures of 1912, and three times as many as 
those introduced in the year 1911. In 1912 
only nineteen State legislatures met, which 
partly accounts for the lessened activity of 
the legislatures that year. But, as an in- 
dication of how rapidly the tide of rail- 
way legislation is rising, in 1911 there were 
fourteen bills introduced per legislative 
session ; in 1912, fifteen; while in the pres- 
ent year there have been thirty-three such 
measures per legislative session. Of the 
1,395 bills introduced in the present year 
affecting railroad operation, 230 have be- 
come law. This is practically the same 
proportion as in the previous year when 
forty-eight out of 292 bills were enacted. 
The bills introduced covered almost every 
conceivable subject—for instance: 107 full 
crew bills were introduced, of which 14 
passed; other bills took up hospital and 
relief departments, burning of weeds, 
speed of dead freight trains, make-up of 
freight and passenger trains, signals, 
crossings and locomotive headlights, block 
signals and steel cars; while on the sub- 
ject of railroad trespassing, for which the 
railroads have been asking for relief to 
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Order a case from your dealer for home 
use and you will be prepared to entertain 
the expected or unexpected guests with 
one of the many delicious punches, 
juleps and other beverages made with it, 
or with Welch’s “plain.” 


BSA OS Yvy. 


Do more than ask for “Grape 
Juice’—Say VWWELCH’S 
—and GET IT! 


If unable to get Welch's of your dealer, we will 
ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, express prepaid, 
east of Omaha. Booklet of recipes mailed free 
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EVERY TOWN AND CITY 


To Sell Fox Typewriters on Commission 


Dealers, Office Supply Men, Bank Cashiers, Hard- 


ware and Furniture Dealers: How would you like to take up the 
sale of the Fox Typewriter exclusively in your section? 
We would furnish you with advertising, refer all magazine inquiries to 
‘ou, send typewriters for trial to your customers and you could pay us for 
is stock either in all cash or in monthly instaliments, 
Write us just how much territory you can cover, whether you are prepared 
to pay cash for your stock or would you want us to handle all your sales for 
you onthe payment plan. Let us know if you have any prospective cus- 


Shall we send a representative to call on you, or do you prefer we should 
answer your reply by mail! 

In replying mention Current Opinion. 
a typewriter for your own use we wili let you have a sample 
at the Wholesale Agency Price, and the very fact that you are using a Fox 
Typewriter will help ree immensely to make sales. Better think this over 
carefully, then act quick. 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
3302-3312 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Vv aed ‘Shur on if you need \ 
V glasses { 
As your eyes are only as good as 
your glasses, if you have to wear 
glasses you should have properly 
adjusted Shur-ons. You need Shur- 

ons if you need glasses. 
T YOUR OWN EYES 

Read with each eye at thirteen inches. If the 
type blurs have your eyes examined by the best 
man you know. Say to him, “I want lenses in 
a Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle: Mounting.” 
Remember the name Shur-on is stamped in the 
bridge and the T mark is in the. finger grips 
to protect you. 

Write for °° How to 


Buy Glasses intelli- 
gently 


E. KIRSTEIN 
SONS CO. 


Fifth Ave 
Rochester, N. , 2 
Est. 1864 
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back of a 
Button 


means the 
best work- 
manship, the most perfect 
shape, and more gold than 
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plated collar button made. 


Guaranteed Forever 


A new one free in exchange for any 
genuine Krementz Collar Button that 
is broken or damaged from any cause. 
14K Rolled Gad Plate $. = 
10K Solid Gold 
14K ry 30 
Leading dealers sell them. Booklet on 
request. 
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A de Luxe brochure 0 
and His Cabinet the New Sameer, 
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trated with beautiful portraits. Sent bound in imitation 
Vellum, postpaid upon receipt of 25c; in Royal Blue cloth 
for 61. Agents wanted. Walton Advertising & Printing 
Company, Degt. 1, P. O. Box 17658, Boston, Mass. 
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reduce accident liability, out of 65 such 
bills introduced only six became laws.” 


In the early days of Kansas, Mr. 
Elliott goes on to say, driving home his 
point, a man was lynched for stealing a 
horse. After the ceremony was over, 
and the poor fellow was cut down, it 
was found that another man had stolen 
the horse. The lynchers were in 
trouble, but they mustered up their 
courage and took the body to the little 
cabin where the unfortunate widow 
lived. Pushing it through the door, the 
spokesman said: “Here’s your husband, 
marm. We thought he stole a horse 
and we hung him. It’s our mistake 
and the laugh’s on us.” In the very 
earnest desire that every right-thinking 
man has for improving living and busi- 
ness conditions, Mr. Elliott concludes, 
“reform and corrective movements 
should be undertaken with great care 
and moderation, so that the country will 
not wake up some day and find that 
they have lynched some important form 
of business and it is ‘their mistake,’ but 
the laugh will not be on any one in 
that case!” 


The Other Side of the 
Railroad Shield. 

HIS eloquent defense of the rail- 
T roads, made at a dinner of the 

Lotos Club, prompted a rejoinder 
by Charles A. Prouty, for years a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Bygones will be bygones with 
the Government and the public, Mr. 
Prouty insists, when the public realize 
that they are indeed bygones. Mr. EI- 
liott’s remedy for the situation is the 
assumption by men of education and 
intelligence of the reins of public af- 
fairs, eliminating the political agitator. 
Mr. Prouty’s remedy is government 
regulation so that the public will be 
assured that every dollar of the money 
raised by new securities or obtained by 
increased rates will be used by the rail- 
road companies themselves. We can 
never know, he declares, until the Gov- 
ernment has the supervizion over the 
issuing of railroad securities. In the 
past, Mr. Prouty remarks, the East sus- 
pected that there was a class in the 
West which believed in confiscation. 
In the West there was a class which 
believed that in the East they believed 
in stealing. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the country believe in fair 
dealing if they know it is fair. Prouty 
and Elliott, as the New York Press re- 
marks editorially, are not far apart: 


“Commissioner Prouty, like the public 
which he represents and serves, demands 
only what sane and fit railway managers 
of to-day want. Mr. Elliott does not seek 
the opportunity to repeat the follies which 
Mr. Mellen committed before him; he 
would not if he could. He does not want 
great revenues to squander on things out- 
side of and beyond his own lines; he 


wants them to put into the things which 
ought to have had them when they were 
dissipated elsewhere. 

“Nevertheless, it is not enough now and 
it never will be again to have merely the 
good and capable purpose of an Elliott as 
guaranty that railway funds will be prop- 
erly and prudently spent and the public 
service intelligently and faithfully per- 
formed. The last Mellen has not been 
born. The last railway, given the oppor- 
tunity, has not been mismanaged. The 
last transportation treasury, lacking pro- 
tection, has not been emptied. . .-. 

“However purposeful and valuable Mr. 
Elliott’s program for the New Haven,. 
Commissioner Prouty’s contention for all 
railroads is unanswerably sound; his re- 
quirements for the public are imperative. 
There will be no backward step from the 
public restraints which have been imposed 
upon railroad abuses.” 


The Wolf of State So- 
cialism Sniffing at the 
Door. 


S THE wolf of State Socialism at 
| the door? Will the government 

take over the railroads as it has 
taken over the postal service? Several 
railroad presidents, among these Mr. 
Ripley, of the Santa Fe, already seem 
to discern the handwriting on the wall. 
The advocates of government owner- 
ship are lifting up their voices anew. 
One railroad hand, remarks a writer in 
Hearst’s Magazine, is in your pocket 
and the other is on your throat. “Own 
the railroads or the railroads will own 
you. Once upon a time,” the writer 
goes on to say in a fervid appeal for 
public ownership of the rails, “a white- 
fish was taken from the gill-nets of 
Lake Erie. Upon its belly a lamprey- 
eel had fastened. The eel was fat and 
sleek. The fish was lean and shadowy. 
You are the whitefish and the railroads 
are the lamprey; and nothing short of 
public ownership can save you.” In 
view of such agitation, William C. 
Brown, retired head of the New York 
Central, urges patriotic citizens to exert 
their utmost “to stem the tide of So- 
cialism.” Arthur Curtiss James, of the 
Rock Island, predicts that the rail- 
roads “will either go broke or become 
government-owned.” The majority of 
newspapers, even those who champion 
the most radical Progressive doctrines, 
such as the Chicago Tribune, are pre- 
pared to give the railroads another trial 
before embarking upon the experiment 
of government ownership. “The fight 
for railroad regulation, in which The 
Tribune is glad to have had a part,” 
declares that militant daily, “has been 
won. But, being won, it will be lost if 
regulation is merely negative or puni- 
tive and does not take into account the 
basic need of the country for an effi- 
cient, expanding traffic system and the 
fundamental terms upon which such 2 
system can be maintained under a 
capitalistic organization of society.” 
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—thinking of life insurance? 


geal people are; for insurance Aw of other companies find 
protection is an ever-present it hard to compete with the 
proposition; it safeguards the home; Postal Life, and it is therefore best not 
takes care of the mortgage; educates tobelieve allthat such agents say about 
the youngsters and provides old-age the Company or what they show you 
independence. printed in some easily- 
influenced insurance 


periodical. 


ine Siow tines Oe, ie The Postal Life is a 
highly-accredited insti- 
tution and has the con- 


It's on the minds of most 
people—the thoughtful, 
human kind; they're 
thinking den it good 


and hard and some 20,- POSTAL LIFE 


1000 life insurance agents because : 

li ag 1st. Commission Dividends fidence of all thoughtful 
are he ping them. ranging on whole-life policiesupto § . 

7 O i insurers who take the 

The agent, of course, is 4 O% ‘ trouble to find out about 
bent on earning a com- ‘ it for themselves. / 
mission and, inciden- She first yearn Sa | 
tally, on beating his last oe nd ns ieetnennaee | They find that the Postal 


year's record under ur- Savings covered by the ; gives all that other com- 
panies give and much 


gent pressure from his 5 : that they do not or can 


company. . 
fa not give. 
But don’t let him do it at guaranteed dividends goto Policy- I 
for if Sra, The sonal contingent pol : For example: the Postal’s 
sua ti t policy- : 
your expense, tor if you di pide ae on the Company” s i 


Health Bureau performs 
a most important service 
-s health - me og 
remium—the first year y issuing timely Hea 

a therealier. 4 Bulletins for the benefit 

of its policyholders and 
This, of a.m will make your insurance by providing for those who so desire one 
cost you more than though you applied free medical examination each year—a 
direct to the one American company that privilege not accorded by any other com- 
operates without agents, namely, pany. It will thus be seen that the Postal 


The Postal Life Saves you Money and 
Insurance Company @ Safeguards your Health 


take a policy through any eee aiicr the tet 
agent, his commission 
will come out of your 





‘Twill pay you to find out just what you can save on any standard form 
of policy —Whole-Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, or on 
a Monthly-Income contract. 
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full insurance particulars as|,..... ....., vial 
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000. insurance in force, 


CURRENT OPINION nearly $50,000,000. 
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for March reserve tnsurance—not frater- 
nal or assessment. 
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. provisions, approved by the 

name, your occupation and the State Insurance Department. 
exact date of your birth. Fourth: Operates under 
: strict State requirements and 
The Company will then send you | subject to the United States 


e ° Postal Authorities. 
(by mail only) exact figures for your age | pit. pric, vscicar acana. 


with the amount of dividends, guaran- ards in the selection of 
teed and otherwise, now being paid. a aes 

e — x 3 Poli 4 
No agent will be sent to visit you; the | jars Burcan writer on. 
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formed part of a bound book. 


Keep 
Current 
Opinion 
For 


Reference 


We will send you one of 
these perfect expansion Bind- 
ers, all charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Complete for 
12 copies, with binding rods 
and sectional posts. Title of 
magazine stamped in gold on 
the front cover. Send for a 
Binder to-day and keep your 
copies of “Current Opinion” as 
a permanent record of con- 
temporary history. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
134 West 29th Street, New York City 
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$150,000 Was Paid 
by the Public to Hear Just 
One of These Great Lectures 


ee RUN a TOA 
Wendell Phillips, who delivered it, is dead; he can never be heard again, 
but : his marvelous oration has been preserved for you, together with the 
equally great efforts of hundreds of the most wonderful speakers and lec- 
turers the world has ever known, in these 10 beautiful volumes of 


Modern Eloquence 


— 
Every speech, lecture, and address is complete; each one is acknowledged to be 
the greatest ever delivered on a particular subject. You'll find that this unequalled 
work contains the most entertaining and profitable reading ever gathered in one set 
of books. It voices the opinions, ideas and experiences of the leading intellects of their 
time; it combines the brilliancy, fascination and style of the great classics, and like 
them the more often it is read the more interesting it becomes. 


Renowned statesmen, authors, scholars, scientists, explorers and soldiers, through its pages, deliver to 
you, whenever and wherever you wish, the epoch-making orations that moved audiences and nations, that 
gained them fame and fortune. It’s like hearing the greatest speeches and lectures ever made without 








stirring from your chair. 





What This Great 


300 After-Dinner Speeches 


a. Y The brightest thoughts of the bright- 

», est minds and the wittiest sayings of 
the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, all are here just as their celebrated 
speakers delivered them at distinguished 












Work Contains 


60 Classic and Popular 
Lectures 


To read the utterances of the eminent 
thinkers named below constitutes an 
education in itself—the greatest author- 
ities in their fields are represented. Be- 
side the more serious addresses are in- 
cluded those that have amused and enter- 
tained great audiences ail over the world 





A Wondertul 
Bargain 


50,000 sets of Modern Eloquence were 
sold at a figure much higher than ours 
before we secured the few remaining 
sets of the wonderful de Luxe edition 

















and made fortunes for their authors. 


gatherings and banquets. at a sale. We are now offering these 





Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin Disraeli, James G. Blaine, Wm. Charles A. Dana. Robt. J. Burdette, Russell H. whil the 4 la inst nN 
M. Evarts, John Hay, Oliver Wendeli Holmes, Sir Henry Irving, er — pag “cal 5 he ten a: ( h 4 . y 1 aif / penne ye . 
Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, Henry ane Gaal. pen Ward aul Duchailla 4 that you can e@aSily a ord to pay. 


John B. 
Gordon. Newell Dwight Hillis. John Morley, Jobn Ruskin, 
Henry M. >taniey, Wu Ting Fang, ete. 


W. Grady, Joseph Jefferson, Robt. G. Ingersoll, Seth Low, Albert 
J. Beveridge, Woodrow Wilson, etc. 


150 Great Addresses 


Science and letters, biography, eulogy, commemorative 
orations are some of the subjects here covered by the great- 
est authorities of their day. Many of these addresses have 
never before been published; in numerous instances they 
made famous the men, the time and the occasion. 

Lyman Abbot, Charles Dudley Warner. William Cullen Bryant, Rufus Choate, 
Theodore Rooseve't. Arthur J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Doliver. Edward Eggleton. William 
E. Gladstone, Charles Francis Adams, Jobn L. Spalding, Joseph Chamberiain, 
Grover Cleveland, Fisher Ames, Lawrence Barrett, Henry Drummond, Hamilton Wright 
Mable, William Jennings Bryan, etc. 


Send us the attached coupon by return mail 
and we will name this price and tell you how 
you can get the books on easy monthly pay- 
ments. We will also send you 


Henry W. Grady’s Great Lecture— 
**The Race Problem’’—FREE 


Reprinted from the work itself. Champ Clark says: 
‘—The most famous after-dinner apeech within 
the memory of any living man.” Sending the 
coupon places you under no obligation to buy, if you 
are interested, tear it off and send it NOW. Don’t wait. 
The offer is limited. 


200 Short Stories 
Anecdotes 


Every means has been employed to give 
only the freshest, wittiest and most un- 
hackneyed paragraphs. Anyone who 
expects to be called upon for a toast or 
speech will find here just the material to 
set off his remarks 

Mark Twain, Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter 
Champ Clark, Joseph H. Choate, John M. Allen, ete. 


and 


Modern Eloquence consists of 
1o large handsome volumes 
bound in rich, red three-quarters 
morocco, with a tasteful and at- 
tractive design stamped in gold 
leaf on the backs. Made origin- 
aliy to sell at much more than 
we are now asking, they are as 
well made as men and money can 
do it. They are printed in clear, 
legible Caxton Old Style type on 
beautiful white paper ordered es- 
pecially for this purpose. There 
are profuse illustrations in photo- 
gravure on Japanese vellum and 
each volume is gold topped. It’s 
a set that would prove a notable 
addition to the finest library in 
the land. 


§ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE 
LECTURE on 
0.3 -14 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 
Dept. 13, Ohio Building, Chicago 


Please send me free lecture and full de- 
scription of Modern Eloquence with special 
prices and terms. 


Address 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 216 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Only Photograph in Existence 


of HAROLD BELL WRIGHT and his family 





Place your order now for 


The Eyes of the World 


and receive, free of charge, through 
your bookseller on publication 
day, a reproduction of this photo- 
graph, size 5x7, with biography 
and interesting life facts printed 
on.the reverse side, but in no way 
injuring the value or beauty of the 
picture. This Photographic Re- 
production will be given free only 
to those placing their order for 
“*The Eyes of the World’’ before 
npcumeeey day, August 8. Itcan 
secured in no other way. 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 
AROLD BELL WRIGHT'S 
GREATEST NOVEL 


Will Be Published August 8th 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Uniformly Bound with His Other Novels, $1.35 Net 


. 


Q**The Eyes of the World’’ is a Real Romance of action, plot, counter-plot, mystery and 
love with the vigor of ‘‘That Printer of Udell’s,” the sweetness of ‘‘The Shepherd of 
the Hills,"’ the power of ‘‘The Calling of Dan Matthews, ’ the grace of ‘‘The Winning 
of Barbara Worth” and the ripe thought of ‘‘Their Yesterdays”’ all woven into the most 
delightful story that Harold Bell Wright has yet written. 


By the Same Author 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


The Book that Thrilled the World 
Sales Nearing Two Million Copies 


Now Published and Sold at 50 Cents Everywhere 


Note: Harold Bell Wright does not contribute to any magazine. His books are 
not published as serials. His books are not shown in moving pictures but they are 
dramatized and produced on the regular stage under leased rights. 


Publishers, The Book Supply Company, Chicago 
Established 1895 


E, W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street 
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STUDY drawing at, at home under 
Expert Faculty. We havesuccessful 
students in every part of the world. Turn 
your Talent into Our 

are filling high salaried positions suc- 
cessful teaching. Endorsed b: high, suthorities. 
18 Courses in C and rif Drawing. 
4 Teachers’ ‘Normal andApplied Art, Profit or Culture. 
=< Thoroughly Equipped Residence School. 
Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 













DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
All About Sex Matters; 
what young women and 









men, wivesand husbands, 


fatl d th d 
lez sBeok All airceannaeep end 


eed te Read Plain Sexual Truths 





The Spiritual Message of Literature | 24 ‘Happiness in marriage. 


By KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE. A. M., Harvard; M.D., Ph, D. 

A fascinating guide to reading; a liberal education suita- | By Winfield Scott 
ble for Literary Clubs. Institutes, Schools, Colleges. It | Department of Northwestern University Medical School ; Author, 
epitomizes the literature of the whole world; shows where 
the greatest thinkers agreed or differed. THE RACIAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THK WORLD'S IDEALS. THE GREAT LEGENDS “SEXUAL 
OF THE WORLD. THE GREAT WORLD-DRAMAS OF SALVATION, 








according to the latest 

researches of Medical Science, inrelationto Eugenics 

Laws of Eugenics 

and Sex explained by the highest authority. 
Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misund 


Sent free, for a two-cent stamp.a booklet Epitome oi 


Authority on ‘*Sex Hygiene’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’’ and ‘*Eugenics."* 
NO GE” and “EVGENICS” in One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


Net price, 300 pages, cloth bound, post free, $1.60. THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 





Comparative Literature Press, 182 Monroe St.,Brooklya,W.Y. | 16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-183,Philadelphia, Pa, USA, 





Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 


Dr. HALL 
Ph.D.,M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 


Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing ; Leading 
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The notices of books in this iki: are 
designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 


The Shears of Delilah, Stories of Mar- 
ried Life, by Virginia Terhune Van de 
Water (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$1.35 net). A group of stories, in which 
the author seizes on the dramatic side of 
married life with analytic ability. They 
picture the little, trivial incidents that so 
often form the basis of real domestic 
tragedy. Here is the atmosphere of sus- 
picion that engenders insincerity, the piti- 
ful repression of personality, the cleavage 
resulting from the luxurious demands of 
a wife which bring on an utter absorption 
in business on the part of the husband. 

ia F 

In his new guide-book, The Japanese 
Empire, published this month by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. (Boston), Mr. T. Philip 
Terry refers to the fact that there are in 
Japan upward of fifty active volcanoes of 
the type of the now notorious Sakura- 
jima, in Kagoshima Bay, Kyushu Island, 
and that what might be termed their spe- 
cial custom is to remain quiescent for a 
few decades—sometimes more than a cen- 
tury—then suddenly to blow up and maim 
or kill everyone within reach of their 
wrath. One of these volcanoes, prior to 
May, 1911, had remained practically dead 
for 125 years; then) it erupted with star- 
tling suddenness and killed a number of 
unfortunate tourists who were standing 
on its uppermost rim. In the preparation 
of this book the author was helped at all 
times by the Japanese government. Most 
of the officials have been educated in 
Europe, and, appreciating what an up-to- 
date, correct guide book on the Baedeker 
plan would mean for the country, they 
were quick to cooperate with Mr. Terry, 
and give him all the assistance in their 
power. 


[BOOK NEWS] 
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The $10,000 prize novel, Diane of the 
Green Van, by Leona Dalrymple, is an- 
nounced by Reilly & Britton Co. (Chi- 
cago). It is described as a truly remarka- 
ble story of the open, in which love, laugh- 
ter, mystery, surprise and adventure fol- 
low the Arcadia trail of the Green Van. 
It was selected by the judges, Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell and Mr. S. S. McClure, as 
the best of over five hundred manu- 
scripts submitted in the contest. The 
price is $1.35 net. 


Ashes of Vengeance, by H. B. Somer- 
ville (McBride, Nast & Co., New York, 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37). Romance, ad- 
venture and chivalry in the stormy days 
of France just following the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. The hereditary enmity 
between two noble houses is the theme of 
this story of heroic deeds and tender 


sentiment. 
at 
The Secretary of the Navy has insti- 
tuted training schools for all the enlisted 
men of the Navy; and Dr. S. E. For- 
man’s book, A History of the United 
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States (The Century Co., New York), has 
been adopted as the text-book on Ameri- 
can history to be used. A new book by 
the same author, entitled Advanced 
American History, has just been pub- 
lished by The Century Co. It is intended 
for use in high schools, normal schools 
and academies, and gives special attention 
to economic and social subjects, to the in- 
dustrial and political history of recent 
times, and to the Westward movement. 


The Life of Fuller Purpose, by J. Stuart 
Holden (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, 75 cents postpaid). A series of 
five addresses delivered by Rev. J. Stuart 
Holden, M.A., at the Young Women’s 
Conference, at Northfield, in July last. 
They are separate, and yet related, form- 
ing a progression of thought from the 
admission of Jesus Christ into the life to 
his completed work therein. The studies 
are, of course, particularly applicable to 
young women, but have a message for all. 

—OX— 

Young Delinquents, A Study of- Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools, by 
Mary G. Barnett, with an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir John Gorst (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, $1.25 net). This 
book should be helpful to those who are 
following the growth of Children’s Courts 
in this country, and desire to profit by 
the experience of other countries which 
have been longer dealing with the prob- 
lem of the treatment to be given children 
who are delinquent because they are un- 
trained rather than because they are 
criminal. 

OO 

The Spiritual Message of Literature, A 
Manual of Comparative Literature, with 
Outlines for Study, and Lists of Im- 
portant Books, by Kenneth Sylvan Guth- 
rie, A.M., Ph.D., M.D. (The Comparative 
Literature Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., $1.60 
net). A guide to reading for every 
reader, and suitable for literary clubs, 
institutes, schools and colleges. It gives 
the spiritual gist of the world’s best lyric 
poetry; it shows where the greatest 
thinkers agreed or differed. 

KK 

The Business Letter, by Ion E. Dwyer 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston). This 
work is in preparation and will be pub- 
lished within the next few months. The 
book covers in a thorough and practical 
way the field of business correspondence. 
It includes instruction in orders, ac- 
knowledgments, enclosures, requests, re- 
fusals, collection letters, the handling of 
complaints, form letters, sales letters, fol- 
low-up letters, business announcements, 
recommendations, introductions, applica- 
tions, telegrams, cablegrams, etc. 


Dark Hollow, by Anna Katherine 
Green (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
$1.35 net). A dark hollow on the edge 
of town is crossed by a foot-bridge, upon 
which, one night, a woman, searching for 
her lost child, sees silhouetted against the 
sky an upraised arm and a head sur- 
mounted by a peculiar cap, and she hears 
a blow. At that instant a man is mur- 
dered. Between that startling glimpse 
and the next time the woman sees that 
curious cap, many events of great im- 
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“Look it up in Netson’s”’ 


The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, 
Scientists, Specialists and Scholars, when in 
want of Accurate and the Latest Information, 


LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S—THE WORLD'S GREATEST QUESTION ANSWERER 


NELSON’S is used as the standard authority by the Government Departments of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North and South America, and in all schools maintaining an academic 
department in China, Japan, Australia, parts of South Africa and Europe, and in the Re- 

ma of South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, etc., etc. Nelson’s is also the standard 

nglish Reference Work in Libraries, Universities, Colleges and Schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


| Rit SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


THE COURT OF 
LAST RESORT. 


NELSON’S Research 
Bureau for Scientific Re- 
ports, Specific Information 
and Special Correspond- 
ence IS THE COURT 
OF LAST RESORT. 
These departments em- 
loy specialists whose 

usiness it is to furnish 
any and all desired in- 
formation FREE to Nel- 
son’s subscribers. LOOK 
IT UP IN NELSON’S OR 
CONSULT NELSON’S 
RESEARCH BUREAU. 
The Court of Last Re- 
sort. 


The Great Reference System 
that keeps up with you and 
you up with the times. 













































Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 
WHY NELSON’S IS THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Because by means of Nelson’s Perfected and Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device Nelson’s 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopxdia is kept always fresh and new. The Publishers furnish to all sub- 
scribers 250 or more revised or new pages each six months. You loosen the binder by 
simply turning that small nut, take out the obsolete pages, substituting and replacing the 
old ones with the new pages which contain the world’s happenings and activities of the 
past six months. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is five to ten years later than any 
other Reference Work. 


Nelson’s Great Editorial Staffs | Nelson’s Down to October, 1913 


Nelson’s maintains permanent Editorial Nelson’s contains the latest word on Food 
Staffs. The Editor-in-Chief is Dr. John H. —— the Parcel Post (1913 Re ale, 
Finley, P:.D., LL.D., President of the Uni- 20) 5 ENC TNPCRCRIMERS CF MCV td 
versity of the State of New York, and State | Youn Shaih-Kai, the new President of China; 
Cc eaten € Education. The Canadia Fuel; Gas Manufacture; Gas_Engines; Gas 
Editor is ‘Willi > < LLD.. CM = Turbines; Labor Legislation; Mining, Irriga- 
p itor 1 . McGill. Unive fo Moatreal, | tio and Agriculture of the United States; 

rincipal © cGil University, ontreal. | the complete results of the Federal 1910 Cen- 
The European Editor is Sir Edward Parrott, | sus and Canadian 1911 Census (these statis- 
M.A., LL.D., F.E.1.S., of Edinburgh, Scot- tics are not complete in any other Reference 
land, assisted by over twelve hundred of the Work); the new 1913 Tariff Law and In- 
greatest scholars, specialists, and writers in come Tax; and numerous subjects not to be 
all parts of the world. found in any other Reference Work. 


THE AUTHORITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Our salesmen are selling Nelson’s 
in all parts of the United States and Canada, China, Philippine Islands, South Africa, 
South and Central America, Australia, etc., etc. Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopedia and Research Bureau is now recognized as the greatest standard Inter- 
national Reference System throughout the civilized world. 








Dept. 


Exe 4 A % G We are constantly receiving inquiries esking us to 13C 
make an allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply 
as part payment on Nelson’s. We have there- Thos. Nelson & Sons 


381-385 Fourth ave, 
New York City 





fore prepared a price list, stating the amount 
allowed, which will be mailed upon request. 


**L00K IT UP IN NELSON’S ”’ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers since 1798 
Bibles, Hymnals, and Prayer Books 
Dept. 13C 


381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me 
_ portfolio contain- 

ing sample pages; 
the complete Tariff 
Law of 1913, giving old 
and new Rates, and the 
_ new Income Tax; also full 
information how, by easy 
monthly payments, I can own 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF FNCYCLOPA2EDIA. 
This incurs no obligation on my part. 
I 5 on d6s-6 6 Oba we na Guebs heeded 
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had been laid on the tiller and a definite 
course had been mapped out. 


Mr. Roosevelt Makes a 
Suggestion to South 
America. 


NE of the indications of an 

enlarging consciousness of the 

part the United States is play- 
ing in world-politics and the increasing 
concern that she play .it worthily, is 
found in the disposition to expand the 
Monroe Doctrine. Some time ago 
Professor Bingham, of Yale, after an 
extended tour in South American coun- 
tries, published a volume entitled “The 
Monroe Doctrine An Obsolete Shib- 
boleth.” In it he set forth at length 
the antagonistic views of the Doctrine 
held in practically all the South Ameri- 
can countries, where it is regarded as 
one of selfish aggrandizement on our 
part. The effort to remove this dis- 
trust has been one of the most marked 
policies of recent administrations. Sec- 
retary Root’s and Secretary Knox’s 
trips to South America are still fresh 
in mind. Ex-President Roosevelt, on 
his present tour, has taken special pains 
tc emphasize that the Monroe Doctrine 
of to-day is or should be not the policy 
of a single nation, but that of a hege- 
mony of American nations, not uni- 
lateral but at least quadrilateral, with 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile—the “A. 
B. C. powers” of South America— 
joining in with us, other American re- 
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publics to be added to the hegemony as 
fast as they become capable of assisting 
in enforcement of the Doctrine. 


A Federation of all Amer- 
ican Republics. 


AUTIOUS approval of Mr. 
( ? Roosevelt’s quadrilateral policy 

is given by Ex-President Taft. 
“If we could do this,” he says in a 
recent address, published in full in 
The Independent, “I would be glad to 
have it done, because it would relieve 
us of part of the burden and would 
give greater weight to the declaration 
of the policy.” But he suggests that 
a better plan still would be to include 
practically all the republics of both 
continents. President Wilson’s recent 
utterances against “concessions” by 
American nations to foreign investors 
is in step with the same general idea 
of a united policy on the part of all 
three Americas to resist European in- 
roads. The Baltimore American sees 
a union of this kind,as the undoubted 
result of the tremendous advances to 
be made by Latin-American republics 





upon the completion of the Panama 


Canal. It says enthusiastically: “The 
United States is destined to be the head 
of a hegemony of states that will present 
the most remarkable federation for the 
furtherance of the good of the people 
of a continent the world has ever 
known. For this federation nothing is 
needed except interpretation of the 


Monroe Doctrine in terms of the 
expanding conditions and needs of 
the republics of America.” As to 


the effect of the Canal upon South 
American nations, John Hays Ham- 
mond, in an interview in the Wall 
Street Journal, calls attention to the 
fact that they “are spending more 
money to make use of the Canal than 
the United States is spending on the 
Canal.” Twenty millions, for instance, 
are being spent on the harbors in 
Montevideo and fifteen millions on a 
railroad in Chile. “Certain it is,” re- 
marks the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
“that all the worid is coming to respect 
South America,” and the people of the 
United States should wake up to the 
glowing future of that country. 





PRESIDENT WILSON TRIES TO REVERSE THE 
LEVER ON PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The President’s Control 
of Congress. 

OT long since a Chicago paper, 
the Inter Ocean, spoke of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “visible control 

over Congress” as being “greater than 


CAN’T THEY SEE HE’S BUSY? 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 


that of any other President within 
living memory.” This control, the 
N. Y. Evening Post thinks, he is put- 
ting to a new and $evere test, “involv- 
ing all of his authority and prestige.” 
This new test is his effort to secure a 
reversal of the action by which Con- 
gress, in 1912, by a vote of 47 to 15 
in the Senate and an ample majority 
in the House, exempted all coastwise 
ships of the United States from pay- 
ment of tolls in the Panama Canal. 
Not only is the President seeking to 
have Congress reverse itself but he 
is striving to reverse the policy of 
the Democratic party as expressed in 
the Baltimore platform. That plat- 
form says: “We favor the exemption 
from tolls of American ships engaged 
in coastwise trade passing through the 
Panama Canal.” This plank was 
adopted in spite of the fact that 
shortly before a majority of the Demo- 
crats in the House had voted against 
such a provision in the Canal bill. The 
Baltimore plank was therefore a re- 
buke to them and an approval of the 
action of a Republican House. 


The President Writes a 
Letter 


\ K JHAT the President’s reasons 
are for reversing action on 
the Canal tolls are set forth 

by him in a letter dated February 5, 

addressed to William L. Marbury, of 

Baltimore. He calls the action of Con- 

gress “a very mistaken policy from 

every point of view.” It is unjust 
economically, since “it benefits, for the 
present at any rate, only a monopoly.” 





























It is also, the President deems, “in 
clear violation of the terms of the 


Hay-Pauncefote treaty.” There is, he 
admits, much honest difference of opin- 
ion on these points; but the question 
whether it violates the treaty pro- 
visions is at least debatable, and, says 
the President, “if the promises we 
make in such matters are debatable, I 
for one do not care to debate them. 
I think the country would prefer to 
let no question arise as to its whole- 
hearted purpose to redeem its promises 
in the light of any reasonable con- 
struction of them rather than debate a 
point of honor.” These are the rea- 
sons the President gives. But Wash- 
ington correspondents and a number 
of editors assign additional reasons to 
which he could hardly give public ex- 
pression. To the members of the Sen- 
ate foreign committee he is said to 
have pointed out the need of a reversal 
because of the grave difficulties in 
which we have become involved in 
our international relations. One paper, 
the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, puts 
the case as follows: 


“Above all else the argument in favor 
of an ultra-honorable construction of the 
Panama treaty is seen in the peculiar posi- 
tion in which the United States now finds 
itself. We are almost isolated interna- 
tionally. Due to a series of events with 
whose nature every one is familiar, coun- 
try after country has been estranged. We 
are left with little support and but scant 
respect, abroad. Our extreme and un- 
reasonable application of the tariff; our 
seizure of the Panama Canal zone; our 
acceptance of a violent anti-Japanese 
policy; and the varied incidents of the 
so-called Latin-American system of recent 
years have to an unprecedented degree 
lessened our support and respect among 
foreign countries.” 


“One of the Great Commercial 
Struggles of History.” 


FEW weeks before the Presi- 
A ects letter on Canal tolls was 

written, sensational reports were 
sent out from Washington by a num- 
ber of newspaper correspondents of a 
secret trade alliance made by Great 
Britain and Germany in opposition to 
the United States. This alliance, or 
agreement, it was alleged, was per- 
fected at a conference held in Belgium 
by Sir Edward Grey and Chancellor 
von Bethman-Hollweg. The refusal of 
the two nations to participate in the 
Panama Exposition was but a minor 
result of the agreement. The major 
purpose was to oppose American trade 
expansion, especially in South Amer- 
ica. Even before Mr. Wilson took 
office evidence of a concerted effort 
along this line by these countries, it 
is asserted, had come to light. The 
near approach of the completion of the 
Canal, our new currency law which 
provides for the establishment of for- 
eign branches by our national banks, 
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and the rapid expansion of our foreign 
trade are all considered reasons for 
the formation of the alliance. Said the 
N. Y. Sun report: 


“For the first time in the history of the 
United States American bankers are now 
in position to give American exporters 
and others with trade interests in foreign 
countries the kind of banking accommo- 
dations which their competitors enjoy. 
There is no doubt that the Liggest battles 
in this contest will be waged in South 
America. That is where American trade 
interests are increasing most rapidly and 
it is the field to which all financial and 
exporting houses in the United States are 
giving the most attention.” 


“The oncoming of one of the great 
commercial struggles of history,”—that 
is the way the N. Y. Evening Sun re- 
ferred to the matter editorially. “The 
crisis which has been forced upon us,” 
is the way the Washington Post spoke 
of it. 


Senator Stone Sees New 

Light on Canal Toils. 
T ONCE came denials of this 
fee alliance, both from 
London and from our own state 
department, and the reports, uncor- 
roborated, were set down in many 
papers as “international fiction.” New 
life is given to them now by the series 
of conferences held by the President 
with the leaders of the House and 
Senate and the changes reported in 
the attitude of a number of them on 
the Canal tolls question, in response 
to the President’s appeals. Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, for instance, now 
sees new light on the subject. He 

says: 


“Manifestly, the honor and good faith 
of the American people are of greater 
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CLEANED UP. 
—Thomas in Detroit News. 
consequence than a mere dogged adher- 
ence to a declaration in a party platform 
on a question of purely public policy. 
. .. I voted for the platform and I voted 
for the bill exempting our coastwise ves- 
sels from tolls; but if there is any good 
reason, and I now think there is, why 
we should reverse the policy so far fol- 
lowed, at least temporarily, and until the 
whole subject could be again reviewed, I 
am willing to vote to take that course.” 


Chairman Adamson, of the House 
Committee on foreign and interstate 
commerce, asserts that a large majority 
of the platform committee at Balti- 
more are now opposed to exemption. 
The sub-committee, which unanimously 
adopted the exemption plank, is now 
said to be nearly unanimous against it. 


Free Tolls Declared a 
Robbery of the Middle 
West. 

O FAR as the sentiment of the 
S country is expressed by the daily 

journals, President Wilson’s call 
for a repeal of the exemption pro- 
vision in the Canal bill meets with 
widespread approval. The Washington 
Post, the Hearst papers, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle remain obdurate; 
but they have very little support. The 
Hearst papers refuse to accept the 
President’s statement of his reasons 
for asking for repeal and demand to 
know “what voice has whispered” to 
him,’that he now adopts “the views 
of the transcontinental railroads and 
of the British government.” But the 
chorus of commendation is surprising 
in its volume and its earnestness, espe- 
cially that from interior states. The 
Topeka Capital thinks “the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment” of the nation is with 
the President. The Knoxville Sentinel 
says we made a bargain and “cannot 
honorably repudiate it.” The Atlanta 
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This is one of the 16-inch guns soon to be shipped from Sandy Hook proving grounds 


to Panama. 
a single discharge weighing 666% pounds. 


Constitution says the nation “cannot 
afford to place a blot upon this 
Homeric enterprize’—the Canal—“by 
launching it to the accompaniment of 
historic perfidy.” The Chicago Tribune 
takes a new line of opposition to tolls 
exemption. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the middle states, it argues, 
are competitors of those in the coast 
states, and free tolls is a blow struck 
at the former for the benefit of the 
latter. It says: “As the Canal act 
stands to-day, Chicago will be robbed. 
Illinois will be robbed. The Middle 
West will be robbed. It is outrageous 
that any Americans shall advocate such 
robbery. It is certain that the Ameri- 
can nation wiil not endure it.” The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer thinks we have 
done too great a work at Panama “to 
sully it at the outset by repudiation of 
solemn obligations.” The Indianapolis 
News thinks the American people “are 
opposed to ship subsidies and are also 
opposed to playing fast and loose with 
treaties.” 


Strong Svfpport for the 
President’s Course. 


UT it is not from the interior 
B states alone that enthusiastic sup- 
port of the President is heard. 
The strong journals of the East are 
emphatic in his praise. Says the 


Springfield Republican: “It suffices that 
a treaty obligation is at stake; and 


It weighs 130 tons, fires a projectile weighing 2,400 pounds, the powder used for 


the man who believes that will hold 
that the obligations of the nation’s 
treaties are more sacred than the 
obligations of any party’s quadrennial 
creed.” “Our honor is at stake,” says 
the Newark Evening News, “and that 
cannot be compromized.” “At a single 
stroke,” says the N. Y. Times, “Presi- 
dent Wilson has done more than any 
other one man could do to clear the 
situation, to point the way for the 
removal of the cause of distrust, and 
to place the American nation in the 
leading position to which in the past 
it has aspired and has largely attained.” 
The Brooklyn Eagle couples the pro- 
posed treaty with Colombia with the 
repeal of the exemption provision and 
says: “The best opinion of the coun- 
try will support him in his resolution 
to do what he knows to be right on 
both the great questions now com- 
manding his attention.” The N. Y. 
World says the transcontinental rail- 
ways do not constitute any more of a 
monopoly than our coastwise shipping; 
yet we make the Canal wholly free to 
the latter and deny it altogether to the 
former. The N. Y. Evening Post says 
of the President’s letter: “He goes 
straight to the moral core of the whole 
matter. Our good faith has _ been 
brought under suspicion. That is a 
hurt like a stab. We must clear our 
honor at any cost.” 





If all the Mexican refugees come to 
Texas, they might crowd all the Texans into 
Mexico, and that would solve the problem. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Some day a contractor will be found who 
was not sandbagged by the Democratic 
grafters of New York, and then we shall 
have a real sensation.—N. Y. World. 





PRESIDENT WILSON ISSUES A PROCLAMATION 
AND PANCHO VILLA SHOUTS FOR JOY 


Raising the Embargo on 
Arms to Mexican Troops. 


T LAST the administration has 
A ties some definite action in re- 
gard to Mexico. For months the 
press of the country has been obviously 
repressing a feeling of uneasiness over 
our “watch and wait” policy. It re- 
ceives the proclamation issued by the 
President last month with an evident 
sigh of relief. For nearly two years 


President Taft’s embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition to Mex- 
ican insurgents had been in force. 
Since it was proclaimed, the Madero 
government has been overthrown, Ma- 
dero has been murdered, Huerta has 
grasped the reins of government, a 
new insurrection has been started, and 
has gradually developed into the sem- 
blance of an organized revolt. Presi- 
dent Wilson, therefore, after two 






whereases, declares and proclaims as 
follows: 


“Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, hereby declare and proclaim that, as 
the conditions on which the proclamation 
of March 14, 1912, was based have essen- 
tially changed, and as it is desirable to 
place the United States with reference to 
the exportation of arms or munitions of 
war to Mexico in the same position as 
other powers, the said proclamation is 
hereby revoked.” 


When he heard the news, “General” 
Villa threw his sombrero in the air 
and cried: “The war will soon be 
over!” In Washington as well as in 
the country at large the step was 
greeted in the same spirit. Senator 
Root probably wouldn’t know how to 
throw his hat in the air, but he gravely 
commended the step taken. Senator 
Borah declared with Villa that peace 
is nearer as a consequence. Senator 
Hitchcock regards raising the embargo 
as “the wisest thing to do.” A similar 
feeling is said to be general among the 
other members of the Senate foreign 
affairs committee. 


The President’s Wizardry 
in. Restraining Criti- 


cism. 
HILE the N. Y. Evening Post 
\W admits that the situation in 
Mexico has changed, and 


that, merely as a matter of law and 
practice, the President has done noth- 
ing but restore normal conditions by 
repealing the embargo, yet it regards 
the step, in fact, as one of the utmost 
gravity. It fears that it is “one sign 
more of a mere waiting policy—one 
might almost call it a groping policy,” 
tho it seems to hope that it is mistaken 
in this and that the President may be 
really moving toward a joint interven- 
tion with the principal European and 
South American nations. The Los 
Angeles Times .stands almost alone in 
unrestrained hostility to the Presi- 
dent’s course, which it regards as 
“assisting a pack of rebels to kill off 
the adherents of a man whom Mr. 
Wilson does not like.” Other papers 
have their doubts, but, as the N. Y. 
World says, “practically every news- 
paper in the United States is holding 
up the President’s hands” in his for- 
eign policy, whether it has doubts or 
not. The President, indeed, seems to 
have a weird sort of power to reverse 
the attitude of editors as well as states- 
men. The N. Y. Times, for instance, 
shortly before the proclamation was 
issued, was denouncing the suggestion 
of raising the embargo as “a form of 
support to the murderous Villa or to 
the Vasquistas of Chihuahua who have 
sworn to drive all American citizens 
out of Mexico.” Yet two days after 
the embargo was raised, the same pa- 
per declared the step “well justified.” 























IMMIGRATION AND THE LITERACY 


When Tammany’s chickens come home to 
roost they are usually full-grown buzzards. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Oklahoma has two ex-convicts running 
for Governor. This proves the contention 
that now is the time for men of real con- 
victions to succeed in politics —N. Y. Even- 
ing Sun. 


Altho not actually charging volcanic erup- 
tions to the low tariff, Joe Bristow has his 
suspicions.—Washington Post. 


Some day, perhaps, it may be possible to 
make repairs on the New York State high- 
ways with a gang of the political grafters 
who have been robbing the State—N. Y 
W orld. 





THE PERILS OF IMMIGRATION IMPOSE 
ON CONGRESS A NEW ISSUE 


The Hindoo Invasion— 
A New Peril. 

NEW and portentous issue has 

just appeared. We are not in any 

particular need of new and por- 
tentous issues just now, having plenty 
of them on hand. But Congress, in the 
midst of its efforts to reconstruct our 
banking system, our political system, 
our tariff system, our railroads and our 
interstate corporations, suddenly finds 
the Hindoo invasion facing it menac- 
ingly. The Hindoo invasion, we are 
assured, is even more menacing than 
the Chinese or Japanese invasion. “Of 
all the Oriental races that have come 
to this state,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “the Chinese are by far the 
least objectionable and most useful and 
the Hindoos by far the worst. These 
people have effected a lodgment in this 
State, there is no law excluding them 
and no home government which can 
prevent their coming, even if it so de- 
sired.” Word has gone forth through 
India, so Secretary Wilson, of the de- 
partment of labor, assures Congress, 
that this is the Promised Land. The 
problem resulting is “urgent and im- 
perative,” for “there is no doubt that 
a concerted movement exists in India 
and elsewhere” to bring to this country 
a “large and increasing influx of labor- 
ers of that race.” Secretary Wilson is 
not alone in sounding an alarm. He is 
ably seconded by the California Con- 
gressmen and by the commissioner of 
immigration. The latter derides the 
official statistics which show but 6,556 
Hindoos in this country. There are, he 
says, at least 30,000 in California alone. 
They, as well as the Japanese and 
Chinese, are being constantly smuggled 
in along our northern boundary, and he 
calls for an adequate patrol system to 
prevent it. From 60 to 80 per cent. of 
the Hindoo laborers, he declares, have 
hookworm and trachoma, and if our 
doors are to be thrown open to the 
350,000,000 of that race, not only Cali- 
fornia but the whole country will suffer 
serious consequences. 


California Cries Anew 

for Federal Action. 
H® people of California, says 
Commissioner Caminetti ominous- 
ly, have waited patiently for 
diplomatic agreement on the Japanese 
question, but he does not think they 
want to wait for diplomatic settlement 
of the Hindoo question. Not only is 
cur Pacific slope aroused but British 


Columbia is equally excited. Canada 
has excluded all Hindoos coming di- 
rectly from India and all others unless 
they bring with them $200 apiece. The 
British Columbia fruit-growers, in their 
recent annual convention, demanded 
the complete exclusion of all Orientals. 
The British government, indeed, is fac- 
ing a graver crisis than we face. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have taken 
similar steps, and South Africa is in 
a turmoil over the same question. 
These are parts of the British Empire. 
India also is a part. Are the subjects 
of one part to be excluded from all the 
other parts of the Empire? If so, says 
Dr. Sudhindra Bose, of the Iowa Uni- 
versity, there will be serious trouble in 
India, perhaps a general revolt. He 
declares that the British government 
will not dare to approve these exclusion 
laws of her colonies, and he protests 
against our enacting any such laws at 
this time. If we must do anything, let 
us make a gentlemen’s agreement with 
India similar to that with Japan. 


The Literacy Test for 
Immigrants. 

HE whole question of immigra- 
tion is up again. The House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 241 

to 126, passed the Burnett bill last 
month and sent it on to the Senate for 
action. Its most important feature is 
the “literacy test,” which caused Pres- 
ident Taft to veto a similar bill a little 
over a year ago. The bill excludes “all 
aliens over sixteen years of age, phys- 
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ically capable of reading, who cannot 
read the English language, or some other 
language or dialect, including Hebrew 
or Yiddish,” but allows any alien who 
is admitted to bring in or send for his 
wife, mother, grandmother, unmarried 
or widowed daughter, father or grand- 
father, who may be admitted without 
having to stand this literacy test. 
Other provisions in the bill exclude 
those who are opposed to organized’ 
government or are affiliated with or- 
ganizations that teach such opposition, 
or that teach the duty of assaulting any 
officer of such government, or that ad- 
vocate the unlawful destruction of 
property. This last provision is appar- 
ently aimed at militant suffragets, and 
at the syndicalists who uphold sabotage. 
Under it Mrs. Pankhurst, if she were 
to return, would be barred out, and so 
would any other member of her or- 
ganization. An attempt to add to the 
bill a sweeping clause excluding Asiatic 
immigrants was defeated by a vote of 
203 to 54. This, however, does not 
mean permanent defeat for that prop- 
osition, which will be introduced in a 
separate bill so as not to endanger the 
chances of the general immigration bill. 


What a Literacy Test 

Would Accomplish. 
HETHER we need any further 
restrictions on immigration 
and whether the literacy test 
is a fair and adequate one are subjects 
of earnest debate in the press. Senator 
Dillingham, of Vermont, frankly ad- 
mits that such a test is merely an 
expedient for limiting the number of 
undesirable immigrants. Prior to 1882, 
about 87 per cent. of our immigrants 


were from northwestern Europe, and 
85 per cent. became naturalized. Since 
1882 the currents have shifted. Now 


87 per cent. come from southern and 
eastern Europe — Croatians, Russian 
Hebrews, Greeks, Italians, Lithuanians, 
etc., and only 30 per cent. become natu- 
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—Johnson in Saturday 
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ralized. These are the elements that, 
the Senator asserts, create most of our 
industrial disorders, such as those at 
Lawrence, Fall River, Paterson and 
West Virginia. A literacy test, while 
it would bar out but 2% per cent. of 
immigrants from northwestern Europe, 
would bar out 54 per cent. of the Lithu- 
anians, 59 per cent. of the Turks, 68 
per cent. of the Portuguese and from 
20 to 8 per cent. of the other races 
in southeastern Europe. While our 
former immigrants nearly all came to 
stay, a large proportion of our present 
immigration simply sojourn here. In 
the two years from 1908 to IgIO0, 
those going back to Europe numbered 
736,735. In the year 1907, they sent 
or carried back a sum of money esti- 
mated by the commissiongrs of immi- 
gration as $275,000,000. The tide of 
immigration is running more heavily 
now than ever before. 





Immigration and the 
High Cost of Farm 
Products. 


SERIES of notable papers on im- 
A migration has been contributed to 

the Century by Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross, formerly professor of 
sociology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He gives an alarming array of 
facts and figures that have probably had 
much influence over Congressmen. All 
we can do here is to pick out the more 
striking of these and hurl them at our 
readers in as compact form as possible. 
Professor Ross attributes to the charac- 
ter of our present immigrants much of 
the high cost of living. Between 1900 
and I9g10 our population increased 21 
per cent., while the farm products in- 
creased but 9 per cent. Here is a 
reason: “Among us there is one 


American white farmer for fourteen 
American whites, 


one Scandinavian 





“COME RIGHT ALONG, AUNTY!” 


—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 


farmer for eight Scandinavians, one 
German farmer for eleven Germans, 
one Irish farmer for forty Irish; but it 
takes 130 Poles, Hungarians or Italians 
in this country to furnish one farmer.” 
In the same decade the proportion of 
foreign-born men who had _ become 
voters fell from 58 per cent. to 45.6 
per cent. Of the Portuguese, only 5.5 
per cent. become naturalized in five 
years’ time; only 20 per cent. oi the 
Greeks, 21 per cent. of the Syrians, 23 
per cent. of the Slovaks, 30 per cent. 
of the southern Italians, 33 per cent. 
of the Poles, 57 per cent. of the Russian 
Hebrews. In 1900 we had 2,000,000 
non-naturalized foreigners otherwise 
qualified to vote; in 1910 we had 3,500,- 
000. Professor Ross agrees that the 
country is better off for their not vot- 
ing; but it would be still better off, he 
seems to think, if they were not here. 
The foreign-born between the ages of 
20 and 34 show five times as much il- 
literacy as native whites of the same 
age, while the foreign-born above the 
age of 45 (earlier comers) show less 
than twice as much as the native 
whites of that age. The gulf, in other 
words, between the new immigrants 
and the Americans is much wider than 
it was between the immigrants of a 
generation ago and the Americans. 


Social Evils Due to 
the Immigrant. 
LL sorts of social evils are at- 
A civic by Professor Ross to 
the quality of our present immi- 
grants. The “yellow journal” is made 
for “the sub-American mind groping its 
way out of a fog.” Peonage is another 
result of the ignorance and helplessness 
of our immigrants. So far from being 
confined to the South with its negroes, 
the most complete system of peonage 
in the country has been found in the 













lumber-camps of Maine, and the system 
exists in every State but Connecticut 
and Oklahoma. Another evil is the 
order of Industrial Workers and its 
red-flag methods, so radical that even 
the Western Federation of Miners 
has disowned the organization it first 
brought to life. Social vice is another 
evil whose increase is traced to immi- 
gration. One-fourth of the Polish 
husbands have left their wives in the 
old country, one-third of the Slovaks 
and Italians, one-half of the Magyars 
and Russians, three-fifths of the Croa- 
tians, three-fourths of the Greeks and 
Rumanians, nine-tenths of the Bul- 
garians. “Can any one,” says Pro- 
fessor Ross, “ask what this leads to?” 
As to the second generation of these 
immigrants, he is almost equally pes- 
simistic. The public schools accom- 
plish wonders in welding children of 
different races into the American life 
when they have a chance. But large 
numbers: of these new immigrants ad- 
here to churches which taboo our 
public schools. The children of Roman 
Catholics are being drawn with great 
rapidity into parochial schools, the at- 
tendance in such schools in 28 leading 
American cities increasing 60 per cent. 
in 1897-1910, as against 45 to 50 per 
cent. in the public schools. The 
parochial school, says Professor Ross, 
tends to segregate the children of the 
foreign-born by nationalities, and Eng- 
lish frequently comes/to be taught as 
a purely ornamental language. “Those 
optimists who imagine that assimila- 
tion of the immigrant is proceeding 
unhindered are living in a {fool’s 
paradise.” 


The Industrial Value 
of the Immigrant. 


HIS presentation of facts and 
T figures by Professor Ross is at- 

tacked by the N. Y. Evening 
Post, which terms it “a stump speech 
instead of a reasoned case.” It does 
not impeach the accuracy of his figures, 
but it insists that he has laid too much 
stress upon the darker aspects and 
upon exceptional conditions, “with a 
jab here and a twist there, and self- 
control nowhere.” It sees in the 
Burnett bill “a revolutionary departure 
from a historic policy underlying the 
very spirit of our institutions” and a 
notice served on the world “that 
America can no longer mean what 
through four centuries it has meant to 
humanity.” The Springfield Republican 
is another influential paper that takes 
up the cudgels for the immigrant. 
There is, it asserts, work in America 
for everybody who will work. The 
textile mills of Massachusetts are “de- 
pendent on the stream of immigrants 
for enough operatives to keep the ma- 
chinery in motion,” the Fall River 
cotton mills are perpetually curtailing 
production even now for lack of opera- 


























tives, the iron and steel industry of the 
nation would probably stop if the labor 
of Europe were shut off for a series of 
years. The Chicago Tribune gives ad- 
ditional figures along this line. Alien 
laborers, it says, perform 85 per cent. 
of the work in the meat-packing indus- 
try, 70 per cent. in bituminous coal 
mines, 78 per cent. in the woolen mills, 
90 per cent. in the cotton mills, 95 per 
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cent. in the clothing industries. I[mmi- 
grants make one-half our shoes, one- 
half our collars, cuffs and shirts, one- 
half our gloves, one-half our cigars, 
four-fifths of our furniture and our 
gloves, nearly all our sugar. “Little 
cause,” the Tribune thinks, “there is to 
speak of an alien peril when alien 
adults fill our workshops and alien chil- 
dren jam cur public schools.” 





Of course, General Miles is right when he 
says married men are better fighters than 
bachelors. The married men have the ad- 
vantage of training.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


“I’m not giving much time to politics 
now, anyway,” says Mr. Murphy. Quite 
true; not to real politics—N. Y. World. 

Governor Blease is apparently willing to 
forgive everybody but law-abiding citizens.—- 
Washington Post. 


Mr. Bryan was introduced as the richest 
man in the world “in the affections of his 
fellow man,” but the dividend was passed 
three times.—Wall Street Journal. 


If the country is to have as many political 
parties as Senator Cummins thinks, it looks 
as if there were busy days ahead for Bourke 
Cockran.—Indianapolis News. 


By continuing soberly in their present di- 
rections, the parcel post and Professor Taft 
may yet meet.—Washington Post. 





OPPOSITION TO THE 


PRESIDENT’S TRUST 


PROGRAM GATHERS HEADWAY 


Topsy-Turvy Politics 
in Washington. 

T was at the Chicago fair, if we 
| remember aright, that there was an 

exhibition of a topsy-turvy house, 
where, by means of mirrors, the floors 
and ceilings all seemed to change places 
and everybody and everything stood or 
walked upside down. To the student of 
political history, the Capitol at Wash- 
ington seems in these days to be a sort 
of topsy-turvy house, where Democrats 
and Republicans are walking upside 
down and where everybody is in a 
totally different place from where you 
expect to find him. The proposed legis- 
lation on trusts calls forth this observa- 
tion. If there is anything political his- 
tory teaches us it is that the Democratic 
party is the inveterate foe of the cen- 
tralization of power in the federal gov- 
ernment, and the Republican party its 
persistent friend. Yet it is the first 
Democratic administration elected in 
over twenty years that has just con- 
stituted a new banking system that 
places in the hands of federal officials 
the regulation of our whole financial 
system, including the discount rates in 
every State. It is this same administra- 
tion that is now going ahead to enact 
laws that will give to other federal offi- 
cials the power to regulate the issue of 
stocks and bonds by our railway com- 
panies, to have “complete access to all 
records” of every corporation doing an 
interstate business, and to prescribe 
“the acts, transactions and readjust- 
ments necessary” if any such corpora- 
tion is to continue to do business. It is 
the same administration that has levied 
a tax on all incomes of over $3,000 
and that has recommended a system of 
presidential primaries that means an 
unprecedented regulation of elections 
by federal authority. This is the record 
for eleven months of the party of Jeffer- 
son, the party historically jealous of all 


infringements upon state’s rights, the 
party that has always insisted on a 
strict construction of the federal Con- 
stitution. 


Enlarging the Powers of 
the Federal Government. 


LL this is startling as showing the 
A profound changes going on in our 
political structure. It is still more 
startling to observe that the Democratic 
President who is pressing these momen- 
tous changes upon a Congress not only 
dominated by Democrats but by South- 
ern Democrats, has thereby not divided 
but consolidated his party and added at 
every step of the way to his popularity 
and power not only in Congress but in 
the nation at large. There has been no 
revolt. And about the only protests 
that have come have been from the 
Republicans, the historic foes of state’s 
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rights and strict construction, and the 
historic defenders of a strong national 
government. It was Alexander Hamil- 
ton who first formulated the doctrine 
of the “implied powers” of the federal 
government. He has been ever since 
the object of Democratic attacks. But 
Hamilton himself, observes ex-attor- 
ney-general Wickersham, would have 
hesitated long before endorsing the 
features of the trust bills now being 
urged upon Congress as administra- 
tion measures. “In all these cases,” 
says Mr. Wickersham, “the President’s 
suggestions deal with corporations or- 
ganized under state laws, and he pro- 
poses that the Federal government 
shall, by legislation, exercize control 
over their corporate powers, the per- 
sonnel of their officers and stockhold- 
ers, and the exercize by the stockholders 
of their voting rights.” 


A Chorus of Praise 
Turns Into a Clamor 
of Opposition. 


HEN President Wilson’s pacific 
\W trust message appeared about 

a month ago there was what 
the Philadelphia North American, a 
Progressive paper, rightly called “an 
harmonious chorus of praise.” Since 
then there has developed a loud clamor 
of opposition, not, indeed, to the mes- 
sage itself, but to the four bills that 
were introduced to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the message. The New 
York papers have led in this opposition, 
tho they are far from monopolizing it. 
Not one of the four bills has been ex- 
empt from this attack. Two of these 
bills are an endeavor to define in spe- 
cific terms the acts now forbidden by 
the Sherman law in general terms such 
as “conspiracy in restraint of trade or 
commerce” and “combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise.” Acts are 
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—Mayer in N. Y. Times 
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forbidden in these two bills 
which are designed to create re- 
striction in trade; to acquire a 
monopoly; to limit production; 
to increase prices; to prevent 
competition. The sweep of the 
language may be seen in the fol- 
lowing paragraph pertaining to 
competition. Corporations are 
forbidden :— 


wv 
NS 
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“Fourth—To make any agree- 
ment, enter into any arrangement, 
or arrive at any understanding by 
which they, directly or indirectly, 
undertake to prevent a free and 
unrestricted competition among 
themselves or among any pur- 
chasers or consumers in the sale, 
production, or transportation of 
any product, article, or commod- 
ity.” 


This bill, if enacted, says the 
N. Y. Times, “would make 
every trade-union unlawful, it 
would forbid agreements be- 
tween employers and unions, it 
would put under the ban the 
commonest. beneficial business 
contracts and agreements.” It 
is drawn, says Professor Sea- 
ger, of Columbia University, “in 
conformity with the narrowest 
and most dogmatic conviction that 
every departure on the part of business 
men from unrestrained competition 
necessarily results in restraint of trade, 
and is therefore to be condemned.” 


Trying to Unlock All Inter- 
locked Directorates. 


NOTHER of the “Four Brothers,” 
A as the four trust bills are dubbed, 
is aimed at interlocking directo- 
rates. By it no one engaged in a bank 
or trust company can, after the lapse 
of two years; act as a director, officer, 
or employee of any railroad or public 
service corporation doing an interstate 
business. Nor can any one so act who 
is connected with the business of min- 
ing or selling coal, or manufacturing or 
selling railroad cars, rails, structural 
steel or locomotives. Moreover no one 
can be a director, officer or employee in 
a bank operating under the new fed- 
eral reserve law who is a private banker 
or is a director in a state bank or trust 
company, or is an officer or employee 
in any other national bank. Still more 
rigorous is the clause declaring that if 
any two corporations engaged in inter- 
state trade shall (after two years) have 
a single director in common, that fact 
shall be taken as “conclusive evidence” 
that no competition exists between 
them; and if there has before been such 
competition, this situation shall con- 
stitute a violation of the anti-trust law. 
This bill, says a writer in the N. Y. 
Evening Post, “will eventually increase 
the disparity between big business and 
small business, in direct opposition to 
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THE REAL WAY TO UNSCRAMBLE EGGS 


—Powers in N. Y. American 


the purposes of the administration.” 
The big banker who is also director in 
a small bank will naturally resign from 
the less important bank. The manufac- 
turer who is a director in a small bank 
where his plant is, will resign his direc- 
torship. After resigning, neither the 
big banker nor the manufacturer is 
likely to extend to the small bank the 
same confidence he had in it when he 
was a director. Instead of dividing his 
deposits he will concentrate them. The 
small banks, deprived of the aid and 
advice of the most experienced men, 
will lose steadily in standing. A “con- 
centration of banking resources” is sure 
to follow. 


The Trade Commission and 
Its Sweeping Powers. 


OST important, perhaps, of all 
M the trust bills that are now the 

leading bone of contention in 
Washington is the one establishing 
an “Interstate Trade Commission.” 
Strange to say, of the three platforms 
adopted in 1912 by the three leading 
parties the only one that says nothing 
about such a trade commission is the 
Democratic. The Progressive platform 
calls for a commission that will su- 
pervize all interstate business, includ- 
ing the issue of stocks and bonds by 
interstate corporations. The Repub- 
lican platform calls for a commission 
that will be more of an advizory than 
a supervizory body. The bill now be- 
fore Congress as an administration 
measure provides for a commission 
whose chief work will be that of in- 








vestigation. It is-to take the 
place of the bureau of corpora- 
tions, but is to have additional 
powers. It is to have “complete 
access to all records.” The in- 
formation obtained by it “shall 
be public records,” and shall be 
made public from time to time 
as the commission (not, as now, 
the President) shall deem nec- 
essary. The commission may 
require the production of “all 
books, papers, contracts, agree- 
ments, documents, or other 
things of every kind and nature 
whatsoever relating to any mat- 
ter under investigation by the 
commission,” at any designated 
place of hearing in the United 
States. The commission is, 
moreover, to ascertain whether 
any corporation has violated 
the law, and, if so, what it 
must do to put itself again in 
line with the law. It is, in 
short, a sort of federal grand 
jury, that -may indict corpora- 
tions but not prosecute them. 
That the attorney-general will 
continue to do. But it is 
more than a grand jury, in 
that it will advise corpora- 
tions what they must do to 
be saved, as well as indict them. 


“The. Inquisition Come 
Ba¢k Again.” 

HE principal objection made to 
T this federal trade commission bill 

is the provision for general pub- 
licity of all the facts concerning the 
business of any corporation doing an 
interstate trade. “I have always sup- 
posed,” says ex-Senator Spooner, “that 
the records of private corporations, so 
far as the Constitution was concerned, 
were private. This is a bill to abolish 
all privacy in the conduct of busi- 
ness, large or small, in the United 
States, and the like of it you will 
not find on the statute books of any 
country under the bending sky. It is 
the inquisition come back again, in what 
you have been proud to consider the 
broadest, freest Government in the 
world.” The N. Y. Times, which favors 
the general idea of a trade commission, 
is violently opposed to the provisions of 
this bill. It embodies, it thinks, “the 
potentiality of immense harm to the 
many for the sake of preventing the 
unlawful practices of a few,” and its 
provision for searching and _ seizing 
papers and making public record of the 
information obtained is “in violent con- 
flict with the federal Constitution.” 
The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 
refers to the trade commission as a 
“wholly useless scheme” and insists 
that the department of justice, with its 
agents and inspectors all over the land, 
can do the desired work far more effi- 
ciently. The N. Y. Evening Post, a 




















TOKYO AND WASHINGTON ON BETTER TERMS 


stanch defender of the Wilson program 
in most points, is positive in its con- 
demnation of this trade commission bill. 
“A moment’s consideration,” it affirms, 
“is enough to show the highly inquisi- 
torial possibilities of such a law.” The 
Baltimore American (Rep.) sees the 
country in “nascent revolt” against the 
commission plan. It will harass busi- 
ness, and “simply muddy the waters 
and pollute the fountain of exact jus- 
tice.” 


A Reversal of Attitude 
by the Press on Trust 
Legislation. 


HIS opposition, and much more to 
i the same effect, comes as an al- 

most complete reversal of attitude 
by the Eastern press from that taken 
immediately after the trust message was 
published. Even such a conservative 
paper as the Brooklyn Eagle declared 
that to at least two of these four bills, 
namely the one establishing a trade 
commission and the one that forbids 
interlocking directorates, “there will be 
no opposition.” The N. Y. Times it- 
self, now so vehement in opposition, 
was saying about the same time that 
“the measures the President urges upon 
Congress will not alarm business; tho 
of unequal merit, none of them is dis- 
turbing.” Hardly a fortnight later the 
New York Chamber of Commerce was 
passing a resolution declaring the provi- 
sions of the bills “unsound in princi- 
ple,” “in violation of the rights of 
privacy in business,” and certain, if en- 
acted, “to check the present incipient 
improvement in business.” It is evident 


that what the journals just quoted, and 
many others, were discussing at first 
were the general ideas advanced in the 
bills rather than the actual details. 


Even six days after the message 
was issued, the Philadelphia 
North American was noting 
with surprise the absence of 
“any serious condemnation” 
among the journals that repre- 
sent Wall Street, and was draw- 
ing the conclusion that “com- 
pliance has succeeded resist- 
ance” on the part of the special 
interests, “simply because their 
dream of super-governmental 
dominion has been shattered,” 
and “frightened if not convert- 
ed, the great men of big busi- 
ness are ostensibly preparing to 
abandon their schemes of mo- 
nopolistic conquest.” There has 
been since then, as we have said, 
a striking reversal of attitude. 
The opposition to the bills has 
gathered headway day by day. 
But it does not even now seem 
to be an opposition to the gen- 
eral program, so much as to the 
details of that program. The 
effort apparently is to modify it 
even as the currency bill was 
modified during its passage. 





We used to talk about “Big Business and 
the Government,” but, somehow, it seems 
more natura! now to talk about “The Gov- 


ernment and Big Business.” — Charleston 
News and Courier. 

What about “interlocking” politicians 
where “pork” is concerned?—Wall Street 
Journal. 
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The new currency law will extend credits, 
it is claimed. Hence they will call it the 
“Owen” law.—Los Angeles Times. 


It’s all well enough for the Government 
to spend a lot of money building a railroad 
in Alaska, but what guarantee have we that 
the polar bears and Eskimos will ride on it? 
—Boston Jranscript. 





JAPAN RESOLVES ON PEACE AT ANY PRICE 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Tokyo’s Resolve to Con- 
ciliate Washington. 

ERRIBLE as have been the effects 
T of the volcanic eruptions in Japan 

and severely as the great famine 
now presses upon the resources of the 
country, these have not been the de- 
ciding factors in the somewhat sudden 
resolve of Tokyo to conciliate the 
Washington government at any price. 
European dailies, in all comment on 
the new situation which has just arisen, 
lay stress upon the provocative attitude, 
from a Tokyo standpoint, of Russian 
diplomacy in the far East. Japan, ac- 
cording to the London Post, thought 
she had concluded something very like 
a treaty of alliance with the St. Peters- 
burg government in the matter of Chi- 
nese policy. It transpires that the two 
powers are now at odds and that not only 
with reference to the interpretation of 
their various treaties respecting China. 
It is a question of good faith. Japan, 
as the Paris Temps notes, is prone to 
raise questions of good faith in the 
course of those complicated diplomatic 
negotiations to which she is so ad- 
dicted. She has discovered, or thinks 
she has, that Russia has covertly filled 
the far East with troops—in flat defi- 
ance, too, of solemn pledges. Russia 
and Japan had a basis last year for a 





PUTTING HIM ON THE RIGHT ROAD 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 


common policy in China. Each was 
afraid that the Peking government, 
having obtained large financial assist- 
ance, might reorganize itself, acquiring 
thus sufficient strength to threaten the 
position in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
The latter is to-day practically Russian. 
The former may become so through 
the too easy reliance of Japan upon 
Russian good faith, Yuan Shi Kai, 
too, has become a despot behind Rus- 
sian bayonets. Tokyo learned all this 
just before the anti-American explosion 
in her diet. 


Japan Intent Upon Her 
Domestic Crisis. 


MBITTERED as may be the feel- 

ing against this country among a 

certain element in the diet at 
Tokyo, the domestic crisis would of 
itself distract attention just now from 
California, according to the London 
Times. Millions in the islands of Yo- 
shihito’s empire face starvation. The 
terrific eruption of the volcano of Sa- 
kurashima—or Kirishima—left thou- 
sands homeless. Volcanic bombs fell 
as far away as the port of Naga- 
saki. Official relief proved inadequate. 
Urgent measures were essential at that 
moment if a whole population were to 
be saved from starvation in the north. 
These misfortunes, complicated 
by a financial scandal of mag- 
nitude in the war department, 
occur at a time when the com- 
plaints of all classes against the 
pressure of taxation seem omi- 
nous. Irritation against the gov- 
ernment at Tokyo rather than 
irritation against the govern- 
ment at Washington, inspired 
demonstrations over California 
in the diet. That is the view 
of some well-informed Euro- 
pean dailies. The foreign office 
of Japan is giving far more seri- 
ous consideration to its corre- 
spondence with St. Petersburg, 
however, than it devotes to 
any exchange of views with 
ourselves. Events are shaping 
themselves for a severe Russo- 
Japanese crisis at Peking in the 
near future. Every power hav- 
ing relations with Russia, in 
fact, is likely to be made acutely 
aware soon of the increase 
which has been made in recent 
years in the might of that na- 
tion by land and sea. 
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Japan Withdrawing From a 
Mexican Entanglement. 


HEN it dawned upon the To- 
\W kyo foreign office last month 

that American opinion is far 
less friendly to Japan than it seemed 
prior to the peace of Portsmouth, Prime 
Minister Yamamoto read a little lec- 
ture to the dailies under his influence. 
He-has long since reached the conclu- 
sion, says a writer in the Paris Débats, 
that the California situation derives its 
most serious aspect from comment in 
certain organs of opinion which sur- 
mise more than they investigate. There 
ensued a decided moderation in the 
remarks on the crisis which make the 
columns of such papers as the Asahi so 
piquant. It begins to perceive that 
there are limits upon the pressure 
which a federal government can bring 
to bear upon the legislature of any 
state. Even more marked is the new 
Japanese press attitude to Mexico. The 
Asahi actually regrets that discord 
should prevail between two such close 
neighbors as the republics sundered by 
the Rio Grande. The Nichi Nichi 
echoes the impression of many of its 
contemporaries when it affirms that 
Japan never dreamed of making capital 
out of any clash between Mexico and 
the United States. The Yorodzu is 
glad that relations are friendly be- 
tween Tokyo and Mexico, but it adds 
that Japan is especially anxious that 
its friendly feeling for the American 
people be proclaimed loudly. 


Mystery of the Crisis In- 
volving Russia and Japan. 
ONDON diplomacy is held responsi- 
[oie in Berlin dailies for the new 
standpoint from which Japan now 
regards her international situation. For 
months past Great Britain has been as- 
suring Tokyo that her crisis is not 
California but Manchuria. Premier 
Yamamoto has only just begun to real- 
ize the truth. The part played by 
Russia in China, says the London Out- 
look, and by France in support of Rus- 
sia, is directed to the weakening and 
disintegration of China. “Russia and 
France have been using the financial 
difficulties of China in order to enfeeble 
its resistance against Russian annexa- 
tion and aggression.” Japanese papers 
like the Kokumir, Shimbun take these 
suggestions more seriously than they 
did. The anti-Japanese character of 
Yuan’s government is attributed by 
Tokyo papers of standing to Russian 
intrigue. The French and Russian 
legations in Peking have absolute in- 
structions not to permit any financial 
help to China from any quarter unless 
Yuan Shi Kai becomes a serf of the 
foreign office in St. Petersburg. He 
Icng resisted, according to the London 
Telegraph. He has at last surrendered, 
with effects upon the relations of Japan 
with the United States that are far- 
reaching. 
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AFTER THE ERUPTION 
The eruption, after many years of quiet, of a volcano on one of the thickly populated islands 


of Japan, resulted in thousands of deaths. 


This is a scene of one of the many families that, 


driven from home, sought shelter in the bamboo forests. 


Japan Faced by an Army 
Crisis. 

NLESS Premier Yamamoto con- 
U sents to a decided increase in 
the Japanese forces on _ the 
Asiatic mainland he can not withstand 
the pressure for his retirement. In 
predicting this, the London Telegraph 
foretells a triumph of the army over 
the navy at Tokyo, a triumph of the 
anti-Russian policy over the anti- 
American policy. Already the official 
despatches from the Japanese capital 
to our Department of State are as- 
sumed to be conciliatory. The official 
Tokyo mind has fixed itself upon the 
possibility of joint action with the 
United States against Russian aggres- 
sion in the far East. The immediate 
future may bring outbursts of esteem 
for this country in every inspired daily 
of Yoshihito’s empire. The army will 
gain control of the ministry, the navy 
clan will go into political retirement and 
the California crisis may slumber in- 
definitely. There may be a last desper- 
ate stand by the Satsuma clan. Its 
members may organize an anti-Ameri- 
can demonstration in the throes of its 
political dissolution. Such an episode 
need not be taken seriously unless well- 
informed London dailies are greaty 
mistaken. The episode can only ter- 
minate in the despatch of two more 
army divisions into Korea. Russia will 
take the alarm. Peking will be in up- 

roar. Yuan will issue more decrees. 


Japan in a Panic at the 
Growth of Russia’s Army. 


ORDS have not been minced 
W by Yuan Shi Kai lately in ex- 
pressing that feeling of hos- 
tility to Japan with which she has al- 


ways credited him. His conversations 
with members of the diplomatic corps 
on the subject of Tokyo policy are 
amazing the representatives of the 
powers in Peking. Such is the gist of 
all the gossip streaming into European 
newspaper columns from the far East. 
Japan, as her attitude is deiined in the 
German press, feels that the ruler of 
China has gone over to her foe. To the 
Manchester Guardian Yuan seems to be 
temporizing with Russia in Mongolia 
and with the Yamamoto government in 
Manchuria “until he feels sure of him- 
self.” Yuan’s grievance against Japan 
has to do with the many revolutions 
springing up throughout the southern 
territory of the “republic.” All are fo- 
mented, he thinks, from Tokyo. Yuan 
and Japan can agree upon one point 
only—the growing might of Russia. 
That theme fills the Paris press, re- 
ceives attention, indeed, in London dai- 
lies. Unprecedented and enormous 
masses of cavalry, infantry and artil- 
lery have risen silently out of the Rus- 
sian soil during the years that have 
come and gone since the war with 
Japan. The whole work of reconstruc- 
tion and rearmament has been accom- 
plished, says the London Telegraph, 
within five years. The wretched armies 
of Kuropatkin in Manchuria, says the 
Paris Matin, have been superseded by 
a host equipped with guns of the best 
and latest pattern. Fourteen hundred 
thousand Russian troops can be put un- 
der arms at once with an equipment 
more adequate than that of Germany’s 
immense array. The Czar has an army 
reaching six millions on a war footing. 
These are the details which give Tokyo 
concern, we read. California can wait. 





It would be adding insult to injury to ex- 
pect a forcibly fed suffragist to tip the 
waiter.—Washington Post. 


In the State of New York, most of the 
newly built roads seem to lead straight to 
the penitentiary.—Philadelphia Evening Star. 




















OF TEN LABOR LEADERS 


General Botha’s Sum- 
mary Strike Measures 
in South Africa. 


HE ten South African labor lead- 
f ers who were kidnapped last 

month and deported by order of 
Prime Minister Botha caused a crisis 
within the Asquith ministry which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Keir 
Hardie mean to intensify. Liberal or- 
gans in London are rallying to “labor,” 
altho Conservative organs remind them 
that the trade-union leaders approached 
General Botha with revolvers in their 
pockets and boasted afterwards, if the 
reports be true, that they would have 
used them had they thought fit. They 
burned railroad stations and newspaper 
offices to the ground, declares the Lon- 
don Post. They tried to blow up rail- 
road lines with dynamite. They “laa- 
gered” themselves in a building which 
they fortified and over which they flew 
“the red flag of revolution.” They tried 
to starve the country into submission. 
“In any country,” comments the Con- 
servative organ, “such action would be 
intolerable, but especially is it inad- 
missible in a region like South Africa, 
where the whites are outnumbered 
seven to one by a black population in 
a state of savagery.” Nevertheless, 
even this daily does not justify Botha. 
His methods, it admits, are not British 
methods. To smuggle suspected rev- 
olutionaries out of a country at dead 
of night and without sanction of the 
courts is “not the sort of action that 
commends itself to a country like ours,” 
where the forms of law and the su- 
premacy of the courts are almost arti- 
cles of religion. 


British Labor Impotent 
to Punish Botha. 


URIOUSLY as the indignation of 
F British labor leaders raged against 

Botha at the conference of the 
Labor Party in Glasgow the other day, 
nothing can, apparently, be done by 
them to “punish” the South African 
Prime Minister. South Africa, as the 
London Telegraph points out, is a self- 
governing dominion. It can make its 
own laws and regulations on the sub- 
ject of labor. Botha will tolerate no 
interference from London whatever. 
He is busily securing an act of in- 
demnity from his. own parliament, 
where his majority may prove ample 
for that purpose. South Africa is de- 
lighted by the deportations, according 
to The Cape Times (Cape Town). 
“The truth is that the labor people in 
South Africa have brought all this 
trouble on their own heads by their own 
outrageous violence.” Botha will not 
admit, says the London opposition or- 
gan just named, that one of the rights 
of labor is that of the general strike 
accompanied by threats of violence, the 


free use of dynamite and “mob law 
under the red flag.” Even the radical 
London Chronicle thinks it “uncandid 
to forget” that leaders of the Trades 
Federation, which engineered this South 
African strike, systematically and with- 
cut concealment professed the aim of 
overturning the government by “direct 
action.” They were avowed syndica- 
lists. 


Violence in the South 
African Strike. 


HEN the syndicalists of South 
W Africa undertook the manage- 

ment of the strike of miners 
last summer “more serious rioting oc- 
curred than has been witnessed in all 
the British strikes of the last half-cen- 
tury put together.” The burning at 
Johannesburg quite recently of a great 
railroad station and a great newspaper 
office, the revolver shooting and dyna- 
miting and the twenty-four hours of 
mob law in the city—these, declares the 
radical British organ, were not ordi- 
nary trade-union incidents. To justify 
himself, nevertheless, it adds, General 
Botha must not only show that the 
syndicalists controlling the Johannes- 
burg labor movement intended anarchy 
and revolution. He must also show 
that their intentions could not be frus- 
trated by wise action within the ordi- 
nary law. Whether he can so justify 
himself seems to our contemporary 
exceedingly doubtful. What General 
Botha has demonstrated, insists the 
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ENGLAND AROUSED OVER THE KIDNAPPING 


Liberal London News, is the complete 
subjection of law to force, of the court 
to the sword: 


“We are accustomed to see the execu- 
tive obey and enforce respect for the 
judgments of the Courts, and we forget 
that, as soon as the executive ceases to 
render this obedience, the power of the 
Courts, and with it the whole fabric of 
civic right and liberty, collapses. ... 

“We will not for the moment labor the 
obvious point that if the Government, 
confident in the possession of military 
power, is to be free to defy the Courts 
there is nothing in logic to stop it from 
defying Parliament too. In other words, 
the step which General Botha has taken 
in superseding the law is an excellent 
precedent for superseding the legislature 
also, and if the South African Parlia- 
ment ratifies the one stroke, it is inviting 
the other. The proposition that a ma- 
jority of the electors is a sufficient au- 
thority for abolishing by a mere act of 
force any legal right or any liberty pos- 
sessed by the minority is the most dan- 
gerous ever put forward in a State. It 
empties all law of meaning and therefore 
of reverence. No citizen can be called 
upon to respect a law when it avowedly 
lies always at the mercy of the caprice, 
the passion, or the interest of the mo- 
mentarily stronger. Banish obedience to 
a higher principle than force and force 
becomes the one rule of the State. Citi- 
zens will no longer seek good laws; they 
will seek power. They will cling to it 
desperately and use it ruthlessly. The 
State will reel back into anarchy, and 
civilization will give place to the brutish 
war of rival appetites. To such a 
cataclysm General Botha has opened out 
the prospect, amid the applause of Con- 
servatives in this country.” 





Torreon has the largest soap factory in 
Mexico, but it isn’t understood that that is 
what makes General Villa so eager to take 
the city.—Indianapolis News. 

Mexicans are marksmen when their tar- 
gets are blindfolded.—Wall Street Journal. 


Since Huerta is so fond of kissing men, 
why not send Hobson as ambassador to 
Mexico ?—Florida Times-Union. 


Extra! Yon Lind scores a complete vic- 
tory over the dictograph !—Washington Post. 


If Mexican rebels ever run out of am- 
munition, they won’t know what to do with 
their prisoners.—Toledo Blade. 


It is announced that President Wilson 
will not change his Mexican policy. Neither 
will a hobo change a $1,000 bill.—Los 
Angeles Times. 





MEXICO’S REBEL ARMY MOVES NEARER TO 
HUERTA’S STRONGHOLD 


A Crisis in the Theater 
of the Mexican War. 


ILLA must have commanded a 
V force of fully fifteen thousand 

men in that movement against 
Torreon which brought the Mexican 
civil war last month to another critical, 
if not decisive, phase. General Huerta 
had for many days been despatching 
reinforcements to the place, the fed- 
erals occupying a strong position there, 
behind entrenchments. The rebels were 
better fed, better clothed and _ bet- 
ter armed. They never took the field 
in better discipline, according to the 
correspondent of the London Times, 
who has formed a high estimate of 
Villa as a commander. The bandit does 
not, indeed, handle his men in masses. 
There is little strategy and no tactics 





in a European sense throughout such 
engagements as that at Ojinaga or in 
the course of the newer operations be- 
fore Torreon. Villa’s battles are but a 
series of small fights on skirmish lines. 
The federals keep up a steady fire from 
their machine guns to check a general 
advance. Small rebel bodies of from 
twenty to thirty gperate singly without 
even an attempt at cooperation. Villa’s 
military organization is by commandos, 
after the pattern of the Boers. It is 
not unusual for the flag-bearer to be a 
woman. Now and then a corpse on the 
field is that of a woman. The troops 
are followed very frequently by a mob 
of wives, who do not always keep out 
of the zone of fire. They light the fires 
in camp and cook the food. 
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HUERTA’S 


EFFUSIVE WELCOME TO THE JAPANESE 


Japan sent a battleship to the west coast of Mexico, for the protection of her citizens, and 
a period of five days was set aside for an elaborate series of dinners and receptions to the naval 


officers. 


Rumors of Villa’s Next 
Movements Conflicting. 

ART of the delay of last month 

in Villa’s movement southward is 

attributed to his indisposition. He 
is said to be feeling the strain. His 
campaign from now on, say the military 
experts, will be different from the old 
series of attacks on border towns, iso- 
lated from their sources of supply. 
Huerta is seeing to it that his garrisons 
shall not be forced to evacuate forti- 
fied positions through lack of ammuni- 
tion. European despatches are getting 
through with such ease that Huerta is 
supposed to be holding the telegraph 
lines as well as the main lines of rail- 
road to the capital. The dictator an- 
nounced the other day that the northern 
section of the State of Vera Cruz has 
been rid of the revolutfonary element 
by his troops, who hold the region from 
Tuxpam to Panuco. With the rebels 
in Sinaloa disorganized, the Zapatistas 
defeated in two pitched battles and the 
filibusters on the Guatemalan frontier 
driven off in confusion, General Huerta 
feels, according to the newspapers in 
his own capital, that the past month 
was one of glory for him. He organ- 
ized a great demonstration in honor of 
Commander Moriyama and the officers 
of the Japanese cruiser J/zumo. There 
were renewed disparagements of Presi- 
dent Wilson in the inspired press. 


The New Problem 
sented by Rebel 
cess in Mexico. 

HAT if the repeated successes 
of the constitutionalists under 
Carranza and Villa lead to the 
overthrow of Huerta? It is difficult to 
the London Times to see how President 
Wilson’s administration could stand 
aside in the capacity of spectator only. 
There are compelling reasons for be- 


Pre- 
Suc- 





lieving, it fears, that the constitutional- 
ists would no more succeed in governing 
“constitutionally” than does the present 
dictator. ‘From what is known of Gen- 
eral Carranza there is no doubt that he 
would make the effort. There seems 
little more doubt that he would fail.” 
The best chance of peace without inter- 
vention would seem to be a union of the 
factions now in opposition—a paradox- 
ical idea, admits the London daily, but 
it thinks not an impossible contingency. 
General Huerta has defied the United 
States. So, for that matter, has Car- 
ranza, in his fashion. Should circum- 
stances become too pressing, if the 
United States at last decides upon 
definite action, there is always a chance 
that the imminence of invasion may lead 
to a combination on a basis of Mexico 
for the Mexicans, arriving at a plan of 
government that will suit Mr. Wilson. 
“The deadlock might end in an em- 
brace, or rebel and federal may alike 
have to go.” ’ 






European Suspicion of a 
Plan to Divide Mexico. 
IRECT intervention in Mexico 
seems by no means imminent to 
German dailies like the Kélni- 
sche Zeitung and the Berlin Kreusz- 
Zeitung. They have heard much of a 
scheme to federate the northern states 
of Mexico as an independent republic. 
In due time absorption by the United 
States would follow. Huerta is pre- 
sumed to be well posted regarding this 
policy. He would resist the disruption 
of his country to the last. A powerful 
element in the United States will clamor 
for military measures to promote Mex- 
ican dismemberment. Several attempts 
have been made to develop this “plot,” 
we read in the somewhat anti-American 
London Telegraph. “Inspired reports 
have appeared again and again in 
American newspapers,” it notes, “to the 
effect that the rebel leaders in northern 
Mexico were about to proclaim the in- 
dependence of the northern states, like 
Chihuahua and Coahuila.” The rebels 
will not take this step. American vested 
interests are vexed accordingly. “Mex- 
ican patriotism, lukewarm, feeble and 
almost negligible tho it be, would not 
brook anything so flagrant as this.” 
Carranza and his supporters have so 
far declined to act upon the hints so 
broadly given by their friends across 
the border. One obstacle is admittedly 
the hesitation of President Wilson, who, 
it seems, has been “approached” on the 
subject. 


Mysterious Plot Against 
Huerta in His Own 
Capital. 

N the very day of the arrival of 
the Japanese naval visitors in 
his capital, General Huerta was 

disturbed by the discovery of a plot to 
overthrow him, conceived under his 
nose. Various prominent military men 
were placed under arrest. In a day or 
two the officially inspired dailies were 
making light of the affair. A batch of 


prisoners, described as “political,” were 

























IN THE CAMP OF THE MEXICAN REFUGEES 


For thousands of refugees now at Fort Bliss Uncle Sam supplies tents, rations and clothing. 
He furnishes the straw and the covers for mattresses, and the refugees have to do the stuffing. 
The cost will all go on the bill, to be settled by Mexico at some distant day. 














sent off by night to Vera Cruz. Huerta 
spent two entire nights in conference 
with soldiers and civilians in his con- 
fidence, according to the London News 
despatches, before he apprehended the 
traitors. A distinguished senator, a 
general in the army and the son of an 
ex-president are named as ringleaders 
in the affair, which kept Huerta away 
from his ordinary haunts for nearly a 
week. He has shown a tendency of late 
to seclude himself in the castle of Cha- 
pultepec or to remain under guard at 
one of the new residences completed 
for him in the suburbs. He is always 
carefully guarded by day and he clings 
more tenaciously than ever to the well- 
known habit he formed long ago of 
never sleeping two nights in succession 
in the same place. The account of h¥s 
daily life given in the Paris Matin sug- 
gests that General Huerta is haunted 
more than ever by a fear of assassina- 
tion. 





Huerta Prepared for a 
Long and Fierce Fight. 

OASTFUL as General Huerta 

may seem in his attitude to the 

rebel host, any idea that his posi- 
tion is weakening from a military stand- 
point ought to be abandoned. He can 
rely upon a well-trained and well-fed 
force of some forty thousand men, says 
the correspondent of the Paris Débats. 
More than one European correspondent 
on the scene reports now in the London 
Telegraph and again in the Berlin Vos- 
sische that the federal army is much 
more powerful than many Americans 
suspect. The dictator talks of putting 
a hundred and fifty thousand men in 
the field. They would be a rabble to 
some extent, concede these authorities, 
but there is a backbone of infantry and 
cavalry “which could take punishment 
well.” Huerta has replenished his 
artillery within the past six weeks. He 
has fine machine guns of a late pattern. 
He pays his trusted troops regularly. 
His treasury is not the empty box sug- 
gested by the bank holidays he has pro- 
claimed. A large shipment of gold went 
to the Mexican capital within recent 
weeks. Huerta may be overthrown by 
an intrigue among the men about him, 
according to the German daily, but he 
has the guns and the means to hold out 
for an indefinite time, it thinks, against 
the rebels in the field. 


Mexico’s Crisis from the 
Standpoint of World 
Politics. 

RENCH dailies, notably the semi- 
official Paris Temps, are inclined 
to wonder at rumors that the gov- 
ernment of M. Doumergue is making 
urgent representations on the subject of 

Mexico to Washington. There is no 

truth in these ideas, we read. Neither 

is it true, observes the Berlin Kreuz- 
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SAID WOMEN 


COULD NOT BEAR 
ARMS? 


WHO 


With Villa’s army are many women who en- 
gage in the fighting and the flag-bearer is quite 
frequently a woman. Other women follow the 
troops and cook the meals and their children are 
often with them. 


Zeitung, that Germany is forcing the 
hand of President Wilson. London dai- 
lies are not less emphatic in saying that 
the British foreign office is in perfect 
accord with Washington. There is no 
official disposition anywhere abroad to 
undertake any solution of the crisis ex- 
cept in harmony with the United States 


WANT? 
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government. There is, nevertheless, 
criticism of, the American attitude 
“The condition of Mexico at the present 
moment,”’ says the London Post, for in- 
stance, “appears to be growing worse, 
for the forces of disorder, the so-called 
rebels, are masters of a great part of 
the country and the position of General 
Huerta, who would probably maintain 
order in way if he could, is. 
rendered more difficult and precarious 
by the determination of the American 
government not to recognize him.” 
This daily, in touch with diplomatic 
opinion both in England and on the 
continent, remarks further: 


his ow n 


“It will be difficult for President Wil- 
son to draw back from the position he 
has taken up, and if General Huerta is 
fully determined, and has sufficient sup- 
port, not necessarily that of the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, a situation may 
quickly be reached in which the use of 
force will be inevitable. When such a 
state of things is approached it usually 
happens that what is called an ‘unfore- 
seen event’ or an ‘accident’ precipitates 
the collision. In 1899 the British Gov- 
ernment was surprised, tho it ought not 
to have been, by a Boer declaration of 
war. In the discussion between Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s Government and that of Spain, 


concerning Cuba, the sinking of the 
Maine led immediately to war. Such 
events, however, are not accidents, and 


ought not to be unforeseen. They result 
from the pre-existing tension « wills, and 
from the difficulty which each side has 
in putting itself exactly in the other’s 
place.” 





There is good reason to suspect that the 
Mexicans are more interested in the fords 
in the Rio Grande than the one in Detroit.— 
Philadelphia Star. 


part of it is that you 
Lind saying 


And the funny 
don’t hear the wife of John 
anything.—Los Angeles Times. 


Villa says that he will “feed Huerta to 
the sharks,” and his boast is in a fair way 
to be justified if he means loan-sharks.— 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Villa is after the Mexican capital, but 
Huerta is seeking any old kind of capital 
—Louisville Evening Post. 


It may be true that Villa can neither 
read nor write, byt he’s making his mark 
all right.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


‘Judging from the number of army and 
navy officers that are to form the permanent 
government of the canal zone, it ought to 


have a uniform administration, anyhow.—In- 
dianapolis News. 































WAITING FOR THE DOCTORS 


These lovely creatures are Mexican refugees at Fort Bliss, who 
against attacks of typhoid fever. 


are lined up to be inoculated 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ENTERS THE 
FINAL HOME RULE FIGHT 


King George Opens a 
Critical Session of 
His Parliament. 


ILDLY as King George was 
W cheered on his way from 

Buckingham Palace to the 
House of Lords, where he opened the 
session of Parliament from which Home 
Rule will emerge, his Majesty seemed 
worn and depressed. London jour- 
nalists seem agreed upon that. The 
King contemplates civil war in Ulster 
as a certainty, if his state of mind be 
correctly interpreted by Conservative 
dailies in England. They insist that the 
royal prerogative is the last and legiti- 
mate refuge of Unionists against the 
disruption of the realm. Prime Min- 
ister Asquith won the first division by 
a majority of nearly eighty. His 
Majesty, the day before, had expressed 
an earnest desire that some settlement 
of the Home Rule crisis be arrived at 
by consent. This meant, according to 
the London Times, stoutly Unionist, the 
London Post, irreconcilably Conserva- 
tive, and the London Mail, opposed to 
the ministry, that Ulster be given a 
separate position of her own. The 
Prime Minister was saying, in another 
twenty-four hours, that he will consent 
neither to an appeal to the country nor 
to any special treatment of Ulster. Mr. 
John Redmond, in his most conciliatory 
tone, tried to make the house see that 
any exclusion of Ulster would make the 
new state of Ireland worse than her 
old one. Thus the debate terminated, 
all factions realizing that some new and 
dramatic phase is to be put upon the 
situation immediately. 


Asquith’s Plan to Settle 
the-Ir#sh Crisis. 


ENEATH a superficial calmness, 
B Mr. John Redmond rages. A 

ministerial trick is to be played 
upon him by Mr. Asquith. He knows 
what that trick will be. It infuriates 
him. He feels that he must control 
his wrath for the present. This analy- 
sis of the Irish leader’s state of mind 
is made definitely by the London 
Times. A careful scrutiny of Winston 
Churchill’s remarks on the crisis gives 
this daily its clue, for the statesman’s 
words are chosen with unusual caution. 
“Nationalist Ireland,” he says, for ex- 
ample, “should receive -her freedom 
and her own self-government, with the 
means and the money to make that self- 
government a success.” But he went 
further. “Protestant Ulster should, 
somehow or other, be satisfied.” The 
distinction drawn between Nationalist 
Ireland and Protestant Ulster means, 
to the great daily we have named, that 
the “prevalent conjectures” are correct. 
Mr. Asquith means to exclude Ulster 
from the operation of his Home Rule 
bill through some device or other. He 


will, indeed, try to put the Home Rule 
bill through as it stands; but there is 
to be a suggestion that Ulster be ex- 
cluded for a term of years. Mr. Red- 
mond’s knowledge of the plan has led 
him to the contemplation of a whole 
series of obstructive tactics. 


Mr. Devlin and Mr. Dillon 
Prepared to Fight Ulster. 

F ULSTER be left out of the Home 
| Rule government set up in Dublin, 

Mr. Devlin will undertake a civil 
war himself. He is the most fiery and 
the most gifted of all the lieutenants 
of Mr. Redmond. He thinks his chief 
too conciliatory and he makes inflam- 
matory remarks in public. Mr. Dillon 
is no less chagrined at the turn of Irish 
affairs. Exclusion of Ulster is to him 
a proposal ending “all hope of a final 
solution of the problem.” How Mr. 
Redmond, with his right-hand men talk- 
ing thus, can accept a compromize from 
Mr. Asquith is more than the news- 
papers of Ireland can understand. Even 
the Unionist Express (Dublin) is in- 
clined to sympathize with Mr. Redmond 
in his difficult position between irrecon- 
cilable lieutenants and the inscrutable 
Asquith, while the Unionist Irish Times 
(Dublin) wonders if Mr. Redmond is 
not to be driven from his leadership al- 
together. Only The Freeman’s Journal 
(Dublin) thinks Mr. Redmond will sur- 
mount all obstacles. Asquith is “weakly 
bluffing,” thinks the Dublin Jndepend- 
ent, another Home Rule organ. Mr. 
Redmond will call that bluff “serenely.” 
Between civil war in Ulster and civil 
war in Galway, Mr. Asquith, it thinks, 
will not hesitate to choose. 


Mr. O’Brien Says Mr. 
Redmond is Ruining. 
Ireland. 


RELAND stands to-day in the 
shadow of the greatest tragedy in 
her political history, according to 

that veteran Home Ruler, William 
O’Brien, who has been again stirring 
County Cork with his denunciations of 
John Redmond. All through the great 
debate of the month in the Commons he 
was observed to sit among his faction 
gloomily, making occasional interrup- 
tions of Mr. Redmond’s remarks that 
cruelly reflected upon the capacity of 
that gentleman. Not that Mr. O’Brien 
altogether despairs of Mr. Redmond. 
The latter, suspects the former, is be- 
ginning to see how terribly he has been 
blundering. The Irish party, “so- 
called,” says Mr. O’Brien, “with power 
far greater than ever Parnell pos- 
sessed,” has gained absolutely nothing 
for Ireland “except fat salaries for 
themselves and the alleged Home Rule 
Bill, which is the most unworkable 
measure that ever the wit of man could 
devise.” Mr. Redmond has so “botched 


and mismanaged,” declares Mr. O’- 
Brien further, that if the bill as it 
stands could be passed into law, it would 
entail the risk of leaving three out of 
four of the provinces of Ireland in a 
state of bankruptcy and the remainder 
in a state of insurrection. The con- 
stitution of the Lords is gone, the last 
obstacle to Home Rule is gone; but 
where is Ireland? “Nowhere,” says 
Mr. O’Brien. 


Asquith’s Supposed Plan 
of Federalizing Great 
Britain. 


RUMORED intention of the As- 
Att ministry to reserve control 

of the Irish postal administration 
harmonizes with the stream of tendency, 
observes the London Mail, in the direc- 
tion of federal Home Rule “all around.” 
Mr. Asquith himself has for years, it is 
said, been in favor of this variety of 
Home Rule. “At the same time he has 
been careful to say that he does not 
believe in a standardized pattern of 
Home Rude, for he realizes that Ireland 
has her own problem.” Moreover, Ire- 
land’s claim to priority of treatment is 
in his eyes indisputable. “In fighting 
it she has unconsciously educated the 
British people in the principle of devo- 
lution—and devolution leads directly to 
federalism.” This glittering ideal of 
a federated empire, adds the conserva- 
tive daily, has always been before the 
eyes of those empire‘builders like Cecil 
Rhodes, who favored Home Rule for 
Ireland. Much water will flow under 
Westminster Bridge before the vision 
of a federated British Empire is made 
real, concedes this conservative author- 
ity. It is, however, undeniable, it 
thinks, that a federalized British con- 
stitution is the necessary first step on 
the road leading to this great goal. 
Such is the idea in Mr. Asquith’s mind 
as he formulates his suggestions to Mr. 
John Redmond in their daily confer- 
ences. 





Demand of English Con- 
servatives for a Vote. 


N appeal to the people of England 
A- the Home Rule issue is in- 
evitable, declares Mr. Bonar Law, 
leader of the opposition, undaunted by 
the evidence that Mr. Asquith scouts 
that idea. “If the government attempts 
to coerce Ulster before they have re- 
ceived the sanction of the electors,” 
cried Mr. Law, before a gathering of 
his followers, “Ulster will do well to 
resist and we will support her in the 
resistance.” Mr. Asquith sold the peo- 
ple of Ulster to Mr. Redmond for the 
sake of passing a budget. Thus Mr. 
Law. He persists in thinking an elec- 
tion very likely. So does the opposition 
London Telegraph. The Liberal Lon- 
don News complains that if Great 
Britain had a general election, there is 
no guarantee that Ulster will submit or 
that Home Rule would be the only is- 





sue. “Let the government try,” retorts 
the London Post. “At least the govern- 
ment will have the authority of the 
people of England behind them if they 
win a general election on this Bill.” 
To which the opposition London Tele- 
graph adds: 


“The conviction that a general election 
is the only way out of an intolerable 
situation is shared not merely by Union- 
ists and by the great body of moderate 
people who stand outside an active par- 
ticipation in politics, but also by large 
numbers of Liberals, who are uneasy in 
their minds as to the moral authority of 
the Government to force Home Rule 
upon Ulster and to disendow the Church 
in Wales. As good party men these 
Liberals may follow their leaders with 
docility, even if they be led to destruc- 
tion; but they would rejoice unfeignedly 
if the hands of the Government were 
strengthened by the clear mandate that 
would flow from a victory at a general 
election, fought with these dominant is- 
sues honestly placed before the people.” 


Mr. Redmond as the 
Hero of the Irish 
Crisis. 

TATESMANLIKE, free from 

provocation or bitterness in his 

attitude, moderate and conciliatory 
to his opponents, John Redmond gains 
daily in the respect and admiration of 
Britons, insists the liberal Manchester 
Guardian, echoing the impression of 
ministerial English organs generally. 
The good will of Ulster is not only 
worth having, says Mr. Redmond in his 
latest speeches, but worth paying a big 
price for. There are no safeguards to 
which he would object if they be put 
into the Home Rule bill with a view to 
maintaining freedom of conscience in 
Ulster. If Sir Edward Carson were as 
tolerant, as patient, as John Redmond, 
says this daily, the Irish problem would 
be solved now. 


“Suppose that Ireland had just received 
Home Rule when the Dublin strike broke 
out last year. There would by that time 
have been at least three, perhaps four, 
parties in her Parliament—a Liberal, a 
Conservative, possibly a Clerical party, 
and a small Labor party. The strike 
would have grouped the Liberal and La- 
bor parties on one side, the Clerical and 
Conservative parties on the other. These 
divisions would have cut clean across the 
present divisions of Irish politics, and 
the first live issue under Home Rule 
would have broken down the opposition 
between Protestant Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland. There would have been no 
quarreling between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Belfast shipyards when they both 
had a common opponent in the Nation- 
alist employer Mr. Murphy; and the Bel- 
fast employers, instead of contributing to 
Sir Edward Carson’s fund, would have 
been contributing to the Irish Conserva- 
tive party funds under its leader, Mr. 


Redmond. The present divisions of Irish 
party politics are unreal alike in Ulster 
and in Munster.” 


RUSSIA REVIVES HER MIGHT 





NICHOLAS II. ECLIPSES WILLIAM II. AS 
THE WAR LORD OF EUROPE 


Return of the Czar to 
His Capital. 

ICHOLAS IL., with his consort 
N and the five imperial children, 

returned recently to Tsarskoye 
Selo after a long sojourn in the Crimea. 
The health of the young heir to the 
Russian throne was at once made the 
theme of optimistic official declarations, 
which the newspapers abroad receive 
with skepticism. His imperial Highness, 
we are asked to believe, has recovered 
completely from “the effects of a fall 
sustained about a year ago.” It is ad- 
mitted that the health of the Czarina 
occasions anxiety. Nicholas himself 
has been absorbed in a ministerial crisis 
which resulted in a somewhat curt dis- 
missal of Premier Kokovtseff from his 
post. He was not sufficiently reaction- 
ary, according to the liberal Jndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels). His posi- 
tion was undermined by the faction 
supporting Minister of Agriculture 
Krivoshein, who is deemed by many 
observers a coming man in Russia. 
Kokovtseff had too little sympathy with 
the policy which is so rapidly trans- 
forming Russia into an armed camp. 
He did not attach sufficient importance 
to the Dual Alliance, which Nicholas 
II. is resolved to revive in all its pristine 
vigor. The Czar has imbibed a pro- 
found distrust of the German Emperor, 
if British authorities may be relied 
upon. An intrigue hatched in Berlin, 
as some foreign dailies say, with the 
object of “Germanizing” the Russian 
artillery, is thought to have hastened 
the fall of Kokovtseff. 


Transformation of Russia 
Into an Armed Camp. 


O tremendous has been the pres- 
S sure upon the makers of armament 
in Russia that they have been una- 

ble lately to fill the enormous orders of 
the Czar. Upon this circumstance, it 


seems, is based the militarist crisis 
which had for a time, according to the 
London Telegraph, a threatening possi- 
bility for the Dual Alliance. The crash 
came when the Echo de Paris revealed 
that the Krupps had almost gained 
control of the famous Poutiloff arms. 
factory. This St. Petersburg concern 
makes guns on plans furnished by the 
French armament works of Schneider 
at Le Creusot. The revelation startled 
even the inspired Paris Temps as well 
as the unofficial Débats. They, like the 
Figaro, ascribed the facility of the 
Krupps in making their plans to the 
incapacity of the Doumergue ministry 
in “neglecting” the Dual Alliance. For 
the past eight years, as the story goes, 
the Poutiloff factory has been in touch 
with high French finance. It is mysteri- 
ously connected with the noted Schnei- 
der armament works at Le Creusot, 
which manufactures all French artillery 
and supplied the guns which won such 
triumphs for Bulgaria and Greece. The 
process of manufacture in the Poutiloff 
works is done according to Schneider 
plans. French engineers superintend 


the Russian factory. 
| the Russian army the mightiest in 
Europe, Nicholas II. has strained 
the resources of the Poutiloff works. 
The makers of arms have begged for 
delay in filling heavy orders. They re- 
ceived in reply only threats of punish- 
ment if the guns were not forthcoming. 
The Czar’s policy, as outlined in the 
French press, is to make the standing 
army of Russia half as large again as 
that of Germany. Failure to supply the 
equipment would be treason. Unable 
to cope with the pressure alone, the 
Poutiloff works decided to increase its 
capital by ten million dollars. Negotia- 


Making Guns Night and 
Day for the Czar. 
N pursuance of his policy to make 
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THAT ULSTER DISPUTE 


—John Bull 
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tions with the French banks were 
opened without delay. The Krupp peo- 
ple were informed of the situation by 
their representative in St. Petersburg, 
“who is permanently stationed there as 
a sort of unofficial ambassador of Ger- 
man war power.” The Poutiloff con- 
cern was offered the capital it needed 
by the Krupp firm, and this, too, with- 


CURRENT OPINION 


out the knowledge of the French min- 
istry or the Czar’s government. Such 
is the transaction which an exposure 
in the Echo de Paris forestalled, to the 
chagrin of Berlin dailies. They deny 
that the Krupps were scheming for a 
disclosure of the secrets of French ar- 
tillery manufacture. The Czar is said 
to have been infuriated by the affair. 





THREAT OF INTERVENTION BY THE 
POWERS IN PORTUGAL 


The Horrors of Lisbon 
Are Thrilling Europe. 

REAT BRITAIN, through her 
G foreign office, served so peremp- 

tory a notice upon the republican 
government of Portugal with reference 
to the reign of terror at Lisbon that 
Premier Costa had to surrender his 
post under duress. That is how the 
matter is put by the Paris Gaulois, 
which, with the London Chronicle, has 
successfully eluded all efforts of the 
Lisbon authorities to make the censor- 
ship complete. Precisely what ensued 
when Costa discovered the plot to over- 
throw the republic last month remains 
a mystery. It seems that Bernardino 
Machado is the new Premier. For 
some weeks past all Portuguese news 
has been filtered through Madrid 
sources except such details as are 


gleaned from private letters smuggled 


through the frontier post offices. What 
has become of the invalid President, 
whether the royalist conspirators have 
fled, what steps have been taken by the 
British foreign office to insure tran- 
quility in the course of the impending 
crisis—these are themes of endless con- 
jecture in the press abroad. The 

story that Costa was at the 

last moment restored to his post 

lacks confirmation. Twe Brit- 

ish cruisers have been de- 
spatched to the Portuguese 

coast. The French government 

has established a patrol of the 

coast. No less than five powers 

are in active correspondence on 

the subject of intervention, a 

step at which the London Spec- 

tator hints. The support of 

Great Britain being vital to any 
authority established in Lisbon, 

the recent action of the London 
foreign office seems to have 
brought matters to a head. 


All Classes Proscribed 
and Persecuted in 
Lisbon. 


OYALISTS were the orig- 
R inal victims of the ter- 

rorism brought into being 
by Alfonso Costa when he be- 
came absolute in Portugal. That 
much seems established by the 
investigations of the London 
Post. Indeed, the London Spec- 
tator fears that indignation 


“We 


SHADES 


thought 


would have been more _ powerfully 
and more freely expressed “if the 
prisoners had not been called royal- 
ists and if the lady who with such 
high personal courage voluntarily laid 
upon herself the duty of visiting the 
Portuguese prisoners had not been a 
duchess.” Now that genuine repub- 
licans, including labor leaders and syn- 
dicalists, have fallen under the displeas- 
ure of the extremists in power, liberal 
dailies are giving countenance to the in- 
tervention by the powers which may 
come at any moment. Not so long ago 
there was a meeting in Lisbon, says the 
London Chronicle, to protest against a 
government which had “done nothing 
to alleviate the misery of the working 
people.” The Premier, who has “a 
quick way with critics,” arrested over 
three hundred of the syndicalists. Many 
were sent off to an underground prison 
called the Forte d’Elvas and others 
were shipped off to the Azores secretly. 
Not the slightest intention is evinced of 
bringing these men to trial. They are 
an illustrative uistance among many no 
less flagrant. 


OF GERMAN SOLDIERS OF 
We 


unified Germany. 
Prussianized her.” 


we had 


—Munich Jugend. 
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see we have 


Portugal Under the 
Tyranny of a Se- 
cret Society. 


RRESTS, edicts and executions 
A take place incessantly in the name 
of the Carbonarios, the secret so- 
ciety which, from all accounts, has be- 
come the real government of Portugal. 
The Carbonaria, as explained in liberal 
London dailies, is irresistible in the 
land. Not that the spying and whole- 
sale imprisonments are effected by the 
Carbonarios as a body. The Portuguese 
secret society has a special force or 
clique within itseli—the famous For- 
miga Branca or White Ants. These 
men are in the pay of the republic. 
They enter and search private houses 
at their will and pleasure. They min- 
gle with the groups in restaurants. They 
give orders to the police. Their most 
formidable device, asserts the London 
Chronicle, is the Busca or search. 
“Hardly a day passes in Lisbon or 
Oporto without a ‘Busca’ in the houses 
of suspected royalists or suspected re- 
publicans.” No one is exempted from 
liability to this domestic invasion. A 
knock is heard on the door. The White 
Ants rush in. The house is ransacked. 
The owner rarely escapes seizure. 


Fate of the Royalist 
Rising in Lisbon. 

Ai attempt at a rising of the royal- 

ists in Lisbon was undoubtedly 

made last month, if the despatches 
from Spain be reliable. Groups of 
armed men appeared in different parts 
of the capital. The neighborhood of 
the barracks presented scenes of dis- 
order. Conflicts in the streets, whole- 
sale arrests, the wounding of 
two or three leaders on both 
sides and a march on the arse- 
nal are among the episodes 
chronicled in vague reports of 
what happened. The Mundo 
(Lisbon) refers in recent issues 
to bands of conspirators on 
the frontier. As messages 
from Portugal have been end- 
ing abruptly in transmission or 
are showing on their face evi- 
dences of censorship, Europe 
falls back upon rumor. Stories 
of wholesale massacre are met 
by official assurances that cer- 
tain traitors have been put to 
death, “nothing more,” to quote 
the Mundo. These events may 
point to a revolt of one of 
the republican factions three of 
which have been in opposition 
to Costa for months. He is 
watched day and night, accord- 
ing to the London Mail. War- 
ships cruise along the coast in 
front of his seaside residence 
near Cintra. In that place and 
at many others around Lisbon 
all street cars are stopped after 
night fall and thoroly searched. 





ENGLAND SHRINKS FROM THE EXPENSE 


EUROPE’S SOFTENING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE PANAMA EXPOSITION 


Great Britain’s Revised 
Idea of the Importance 
of San Francisco. 


N influential London committee 
Au been formed to urge upon 
the government of Great Britain 
the necessity of modifying the de- 
termination not to participate in the 
Panama International Exhibition at 
San Francisco, and of this fact the 
London Times takes note with satis- 
faction. Two ministerial refusals do 
not daunt our contemporary in the 
least. It sets small store by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s explanation of the original 
British refusal, describing that as an 
“error of judgment.” After its view 
had received strong support from 
Englishmen of great authority, the 
London Times again urged that rep- 
resentative British merchants and 
manufacturers take steps to obtain a 
reconsideration by Mr. Asquith’s gov- 
ernment of a policy which appeared 
“thoroly ill advised.” It would not be 
the first reconsideration of the kind. In 
the case of the St. Louis Exhibition of 
1904, the British government also be- 
gan by declining to take official part. 
Eventually, “having been enlightened,” 
His Majesty’s government revised its 
attitude with results altogether satis- 
factory. In the same way, according 
to the London organ, since ministers 
were last questioned on the subject in 
Parliament, public opinion in Great 
Britain, as well as opinion among 
people directly interested, has become 
steadily more convinced in favor of a 
proper British exhibit at San Fran- 
cisco, “with sufficient backing from the 
government to make it worthy of the 
British nation.” It will be for the or- 
ganizing committee now brought to- 
gether to make manifest to those in 
power that the original refusal to take 
part, however intelligible a few weeks 
ago, was based upon serious miscon- 
ception. 


The Cost of Exhibiting 
At San Francisco. 


\ K J HEN Sir Edward Grey made 
his statement to the Commons 

last August, he gave a quali- 

fied explanation of his government’s 
position in refusing to support the San 
Francisco undertaking. He then said, 
notes the London Times, that “in pres- 
ent circumstances” the British govern- 
ment did not feel justified in asking the 
country to incur the expenditure neces- 
sary. He estimated the appropriation 
required at $1,225,000. Not long after- 
ward, an under secretary, Mr. Acland, 
referred to this sum as being “two and a 
half times greater than the amount the 
United States Congress was voting,” 
the suggestion being that this was a 
consideration which had influenced the 
decision. It was also intimated that in- 


quiries by the British Board of Trade 
indicated that manufacturers generally 
in Britain were not anxious to partici- 
pate. However, notes the London 
daily, “a good deal of light has been 
thrown on the situation since then.” 
California alone has devoted $5,000,000 
by special appropriation to the San 
Francisco Exhibition. Private sub- 
scriptions equal $6,500,000, and the city 
of San Francisco gives another $5,- 
000,000. Contributions are certain 
from practically every state in the 
union. Moreover, notes the London 
Times, in setting forth these particu- 
lars, there is now no doubt that the 
British government overestimated the 
amount required from itself. The 
newly formed British organizing com- 
mittee has consulted Sir Henry True- 
man Wood, British Commissioner at 
many international exhibitions, as well 
as other authorities on this point, and 
is prepared to show that the expendi- 
ture need not be so great. Meanwhile 
the alleged apathy in British com- 
mercial circles has to a large extent 
been disproved by expressions of opin- 
ion in commercial circles as well as in 
the press of London. The committee 
of British organizers itself represents a 
capital of about $1,000,000,000. 


Financing the British Sec- 
tion At San Francisco. 


USINESS firms participating in 
the Anglo-American Exhibition 


of this year in London have in- 
terested themselves in the great affair 


at San Francisco as well. Lord Kin- 
tore, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, writes in the London papers 
that if the British government adheres 
to its decision, his committee is pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibility of 
organizing and managing the British 
section at San Francisco. Since then 
the English press has reported resolu- 
tions passed by a number of bodies 
composed of the heads of leading Brit- 
ish firms, urging the British govern- 
ment to take action and pledging sup- 
port. The first idea, prevalent in this 
country, that the Asquith government’s 
decision reflected British pique at the 
dispute over Panama tolls has, the 
London Times is convinced, been re- 
moved and the idea prevalent in the 
mind of the English government that 
there was no sufficient desire for Brit- 
ish representation must be disappear- 
ing. General commercial and press 
opinion in London is fairly reflected 
by these comments in the radical 
Chronicle: 


“As far as this country is concerned, 
all the weight has now gone out of the 
arguments against participation. Apart 
from business reasons participation is 
specially desirable in view of the cele- 
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bration, in 1914-15, of the Hundred 
Years of Peace among the English- 
speaking peoples. The concluding part 
of the great program arranged for that 
historic celebration, as well as for the 
opening of the Panama Canal, will con- 
sist of a naval fete at San Francisco 
during the Exhibition. The British Gov- 
ernment will be represented at those 
naval ceremonies, and it would surely be 
invidious that, with our warships there, 
our flag should be absent on land. The 
Dominions will be well represented at 
the Exhibition, and nearly 30 other na- 
tions will take part. It seems to us that 
the case for official participation is a 
very strong one. The estimated cost 
would not exceed £100,000... a small 
sum compaied with the benefits most cer- 
tain to result.” 


Great Britain's Position 
in Face of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


ieee London dailies do 
a great service to British trade by 
agitating for a reversal of the As- 
quith government’s attitude to the 
Panama Exhibition, affirms that expert 
on finance and industry, Mr. L. D. 
Chiozza Money, in the London Chron- 
icle. He does not pretend that the cut- 
ting of the canal has not injured Great 
Britain’s relative position in a world of 
increasing competition. The canal gives 
our Atlantic ports a gain in relation to 
trade with Australasia and the Orient 
in which Great Britain, and for that 
matter Germany and France, share 
very little. But against that has to be 
placed the consideration that the com- 
merce of the world to-day is but a 
small fraction of what the commerce 
of the world will become in the near 
future: 


“The so-called ‘old’ nations have not 
yet gained for their peoples more than a 
poor standard of comfort. The so-called 
‘new’ nations have not yet touched the 
fringe of their natural resources. In the 
American continent, so much concerned 
in this immediate matter, the lapse of 
another generation will see many mighty 
nations in being, whose production and 
trade will altogether dwarf the tentative 
transactions of to-day. The trade of the 
world must not be regarded as a thing 
of limited dimensions, out of which, if 
one nation draws more, another nation 
will necessarily draw less. We have 
rather to regard it as a thing capable of 
unlimited expansion, in which, natheless 
the developments of a dozen competitors, 
there is room for an enlarged British 
future. 

“But, if such a future is to be realized, 
British traders cannot afford to neglect 
such an opportunity as the Panama Ex- 
hibition will afford them. In commerce, 
as in war, prestige counts for much. The 
excuse is made that participation would 
cost the Treasury £250,000. It is as 
tho a toilet-soap firm hesitated to order 
a quarter-page advertizement in a leading 
newspaper. Nay, that does not express 
the proper proportion; it is as tho such 
a firm boggled at the price of an inch 
of space.” 





PERSONS‘ IN“ 





THE: FOREGROUND 


“PANCHO” VILLA, THE BANDIT HERO OF THE 
MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


HAT fighter in the Mexican 
field whose fame fills the 
world, “Pancho” Villa, the 
“tiger,” half Indian and half 
beast, as some dailies term 

him, is plainly in need of a sympathetic 
interpreter. More than one paper 
abroad essays to redeem him, explain- 
ing that American dailies are prej- 
udiced, perhaps unconsciously, against 
a character too romantic and too emo- 
tional to be appreciated north of the 
Rio Grande. Villa is a Latin soul seen 
through an Anglo-Saxon eye, according 
to a commentator in the Paris Temps. 
His origin is obscure, but he has the 
Spanish grandeur in prowess, the ges- 
ture of the man of the cape and sword. 
He can organize victory, create an 
army out of a ragged horde and stand 
gloriously at bay. Hannibal himself, 
we are reminded, did no more. He is 
capable of inspiring a veritable worship 
among his followers. He strikes terror 
into his enemies. His is no negative 
campaign, purposeless like Zapata’s, 
boastful like Huerta’s. He is con- 
structive, energetic, victorious. French 
dailies can not believe that a personality 
so endowed shares its salient traits with 
the beast or even the highway robber. 
He may, indeed, lack the culture of a 
Bolivar. He has at any rate the great- 
ness of the illiterate pative herdsman 
of the Pampas, Paez, who, fighting the 
foes of his country, rose gloriously to 
the post of President of the Venezuelan 
republic many years ago. He is of the 
breed of Osman Digna or of the heroes 
of the Caucasus—sanguinary, no doubt, 
illiterate inevitably, yet a great man. 
Thus the Paris press. Americans, we 
are told, do not understand Villa at all. 

Villa exemplifies to the Paris Matin 
its own theory that the despised Mex- 
ican peasant is in reality a fine physical 
type. In this, his thirty-sixth year, 
Villa’s hair and stubby mustache show 
a trace of gray. The dark eyes, like 
the wide nostril, suggest a hot temper 
—the key to Villa’s character. This 
temper is the supreme weakness of his 
personality. It is atoned for to his 
followers by a rare generosity, taking 
the form of free distribution among his 
troops of all spoils of war. This ex- 
plains the ease with which he can 
recruit his forces. He is one of them 
in manners as well as in appearance, 
that is to say excitable, good-natured, 


slovenly and disposed to moods of 
piety and drunkenness. The strong 
jaw, even, yellow teeth, heavy ear and 
unusually swarthy complexion proclaim 
to our French contemporary a genuine 
mestizos type. He is quite unteacha- 
ble in the pedagogical sense, knowing, 
it seems, only his half-breed Mexican 
Spanish. An idea that Villa speaks 
English is pronounced erroneous, al- 
tho he has picked up a few barroom 
expressions near the Rio Grande. In 
his delighted moments he claps his 
hands and kicks up his legs, even danc- 
ing like a true Indian. His figure is 
clean cut and his voice raucous. His 
chin is often stubby, for he does not 
shave regularly. 

The essence of Villa’s spirit is ex- 
pressed by his nickname of “the tiger.” 
There is a genuine tiger in this man, 
says a writer in the Paris Figaro, a 
something feline and, odd as it must 
appear, even feminine. The Indian 
mothers of Mexico have handed their 
savagery down to their sons, we read, 
their suppleness going with it and their 
cat-like furies and their indirections. 
Porfirio Diaz had an Aztec mother, like 
Huerta, and those men can be cool, 
calculating. Villa is on the mother’s 
side pure native Indian. Hence his hope- 
less illiteracy, his moments of blind 
rage, his incapacity to act rationally 
instead of instinctively. He has the 
blood-lust of the tiger when brought to 
bay and the vigor of that animal in 
aggression. There is a suggestion of 
the tiger in him as he eats, holding a 
bone with two fingers and crunching it 
ferociously. He is absolutely incom- 
prehensible to a European mind, admits 
our contemporary, but to his followers 
he is an idol. The peasantry feel that 
he is one of them, understands them, 
has suffered their wrongs. He is alien 
to the well-bred Spanish stock which 
has ruled the land in the capital for so 
many years. Villa creates no army in 
a German “pipe-clay sense” with its 
disciplines and drills. He heads mobs 
every member of which obeys him im- 
plicitly. 

The early years of Francisco Villa 
were spent on a farm in the State of 
Durango and he was born in a neigh- 
boring mountain village. He was given 
a pious Catholic training. Without ac- 
quiring the alphabet or arithmetic— 
Villa’s head is impervious to ideas—he 


grew into such a vigorous youth that 
when he was eighteen he cultivated the 
fifty acres of his patrimony with dili- 
gence. The family comprised besides 
himself his native mother, an aged 
grandparent and a sister of great beau- 
ty. Francisco, known familiarly as 
“Pancho,” went about in flimsy cotton 
drawers and a wide sombrero, plowing, 
herding, hunting. His diversions were 
the cock-fight and an occasional spree 
in the village on the fierce local in- 
toxicant which no European can taste 
without sickness. The life was hard, 
rude, but active. Even then, we read 
in the French daily, the lad was refer- 
red to in the local jargon as “the tiger.” 
The only money he ever saw was the 
fruit of an expedition over the moun- 
tains when he drove cattle to market for 
the neighboring ranch owner. He had 
never seen a book or worn a pair of 
real trousers. He, saved money for 
two years before he was rich enough to 
buy a gun. He slept in a blanket on 
the ground. He killed his first man 
when he was twenty. 

Returning from a cattle expedition to 
the market town over the mountains, 
Pancho learned one day that his beauti- 
ful sister had disappeared. The girl 
had many suitors. Suspicion, as the 
Figaro tells the tale, fell upon a jefe 
politico who held sway far and wide as 
an instrument of the Diaz despotism. 
Pancho sought the village priest at once. 
He assembled a band of kindred spirits. 
He loaded his weapon bought with so 
much thrift. The pursuit over the 
mountains developed unexpected quali- 
ties in Pancho. It was the crisis in his 
career, the episode which made him 
what the world has come to recognize 
—Mexico’s strongest military leader. 
The couple were caught in a-week. The 
girl had been dealt with as spoil of war. 
The priest married her offhand to the 
magistrate. The bridegroom, as the 
only official available with legal powers 
to do such thing, was told to sign a 
death certificate. Pancho stood his 
sister’s husband against a wall and shot 
him dead. The priest had given absolu- 
tion and the corpse was interred with 
the rites of the church. The widow, 
her brother, the priest and the members 
of the expedition retraced their way 
across the.mountain and the old life on 
the farm was resumed. 

Months elapsed before the members 








A NATIVE STRATEGIST IN MEXICO 


THE MAN WHO HOLDS THE KEY TO THE MEXICAN CRISIS 


Francisco Villa, known also as “Pancho” and as “the tiger,’ is a splendid physical specimen 


of the Mexican type. 
more sinned against than sinning. 


of the military clique in the capital 
could realize that a native Mexican had 
done a jefe politico to death. Condi- 
tions in Mexico must be terrible indeed, 
observes our authority, before a son of 
the soil would set himself against those 
in authority. The power of Diaz was 
then in its period of splendor. Obedi- 
ence, meekness, patient endurance of 
wrong—these were the foundations of 
the peasant character. He was glad to 
live in an empty barrel. Even an out- 
rage to his womankind failed to stir 
his blood. The fury in official circles 
over the punishment of the jefe politico 
was for a time lost in wonder. Then 
the rurales got their orders—Villa alive 
or dead. 

For fifteen years he roamed the 
mountains. His companions were half- 
breeds. His food was what he could pick 
up or beg or steal. He slept in caves and 


He is said to be greatly in need of a sympathetic interpreter as a man 


lurked in thickets. There were times 
when he dared not fire a shot lest the 
pursuers discover his whereabouts. At 
last he turned bandit openly. He stopped 
travelers on the highway. He invaded 
farms by night. He took cattle. His 
fights with the rurales made him a 
famous character for miles around. 
Every time he killed a man he made a 
mark in the gun he bore night and day. 
In time no less than forty-three nicks 
in the weapon made it as notorious as 
the man who bore it. Finally the Diaz 
government offered. a reward of ten 
thousand dollars for Villa alive or dead. 
Two faithful cowboys were his con- 
stant companions. Now and then he 
had a following of scores. His hiding- 
place would be known to the residents 
of a whole district, yet no one be- 
trayed him. 

Villa found a friend at last in Raoul 
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Madero, one of the various brothers 
of Huerta’s famous victim. Raoul, as 
the Figaro understands the story, be- 
held in Pancho a hero. He glorified 
him to his brother at a time when the 
very name of Villa incarnated all that 
was abhorrent to the lawful rulers of 
the land. There is in existence a letter 
from one Madero to another in which 
Villa is praised for his courage, held 
up to admiration as an honest man, 
glorified as a crusader. The Madero 
rising afforded Villa liis opportunity to 
assume a recognized place in Mexican 
society. He had married and matured 
and he was sick of sleeping in the open 
air, of killing: rurales, of robbing haci- 
endas. The Madero policy transformed 
the bandit into a hero of the revolution. 
He even became an officer of the very 
rurales who had pursued him night and 
day. 

To the military expert whe has 
studied him for the London Times, 
Villa is the soldier born. He would oe 
lost in a European theater of war, but 
in his native mountains and among his 
own people he is precisely the tactician 
required by the character of the coun- 
try, just the strategist for the national 
temperament. He drives his following 
into the species of discipline he has 
invented for his own emergencies. His 
very rages are inspirational. His deal- 
ing out of death follows a code intel- 
ligible to the native, appealing to the 
rude justice they love. The bandit 
habits he can not shake off appeal to 
them irresistibly. When he toek $90,- 
000 from the banks at Parral, he dis- 
tributed a fourth of the sum among his 
troops, handing over the balance to “the 
cause.” When he tried to kill Garibaldi 
in a hotel across the American border, 
he was gratifying a native passion 
against the foreigner. Villa stands for 
the native idea, the native agrarianism, 
the native dislike of the old Spanish 
aristocracy on the one hand and the in- 
vading foreigner on the other. Students 
of the type agree that once its sub- 
missiveness has reacted, it stops at 
nothing in its fury. Villa stands for 
the servile spirit in revolt. It looks to 
him for the inspirational force, the 
word of command. Those who dismiss 
this man as “half Indian, half beast” 
make the same fatal mistake, our ob- 
server thinks, that prompted Diaz to 
set a price upon his head. 

Villa is a being of quick loves and of 
quicker hatreds. There is a childish- 
ness in his pursuit of Orozco, in his 
quarrel with Garibaldi. Some attribute 
his vindictiveness to jealousy, but as 
the Paris correspondents see the ban- 
dit, he is too large for that. He has 
tried to kill Orozco in a mood of fury. 
He has almost shot Garibaldi. He 
would forgive them both in a trice. if 
they asked. He would forget them 
easily if he never saw either again. He 
is acutely conscious of an insult, of 
wrongs done him. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


GOVERNOR GLYNN: ANOTHER MAN WHO “DOESN’T 
KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT POLITICS!” 


OOK out for these men who don’t 
know anything about politics! 
Woodrow Wilson, you remem- 
ber, was such a greenhorn that 
the politicians were going to 

play horse with him and have the easi- 
est kind of time doing it just as soon 
as he reached Washington. Instead, 
they have themselves been jumping 
through hoops and turning flipflaps 
whenever he crooked his finger. Mar- 
tin H. Glynn is another of the same 
unsophisticated sort. It is more than 
possible that the Tammany braves, be- 
fore they ousted Sulzer, sized Glynn 
up for a political bumpkin and ex- 
pected to lead him about with a cot- 
ton string. And see what he has done 
to them! He had hardly got his guber- 
natorial chair warm before he whipped 
through a political primaries law that 
had no place in it for state canven- 
tions, and a working-men’s compensa- 


tion act, both of which measures the 
leaders of the old parties had but 
shortly before scouted and derided. 
By the time they caught their breath, 
he was vigorously at work reducing the 
expenses of the state government, de- 
vising a system of rural credits, rec- 
ommending a far-reaching plan of con- 
servation, especially of water-power, 
and chasing the loan-sharks to cover. 
Now he is actively engaged in reor- 
ganizing the Democratic party of New 
York State. 

But he never did know anything 
about politics. Oh, dear, no! He has 
said so himself. All he knew about 
was newspaper work and books, and 
incidentally something about men. 

This seems to be the golden age for 
the men who write. President Wilson 
is a historian. Three of his cabinet 
have been editors—Bryan, Lane and 
Daniels, and another one—Wilson— 














HE USED TO WORK IN A MILL FOR FIVE DOLLARS A WEEK 


Martin H. Glynn, governor of New York state, has climbed high and his friends say he is 
going still higher. He is but forty-two, has amassed a competence, is a rattling good speaker, 
and as editor of a daily paper in Albany has observed the game of state politics for years. 
Thrust suddenly into a difficult position by Sulzer’s removal, he has surprised everybody by his 


skill and equipoise. 


has published a volume of poetry. 
Another editor—Walter H. Page—has 
gone to the Court of St. James; a pop- 
ular poet and novelist—Dr. Van Dyke 
—to the Hague; another—Thomas Nel- 
son Page—to Rome; and still another 
—Brand Whitlock—to Belgium. The 
list could be made much longer. 

Glynn, if not a writer of books, is 
a great lover of them, an intemperate 
buyer of them, and an ardent editor. 
He also turns to the writers for help 
in running the government. “I want 
to follow,” he said last October, “in 
the footsteps of Woodrow Wilson. If 
you will notice the appointments that 
President Wilson is making and the 
men that he is consulting, nine out of 
ten of them seem to be men that have 
written books. I could not find enough 
who have written books, so I am going 
to turn to the men who write daily 
and weekly the newspapers of this 
State.” Glynn himself, so a writer in 
the Brooklyn Eagle says, is much more 
of a scholar and reader than a business 
man, and more of a business man than 
politician. When you recall that, at 
the age of 42, he can point back to a 
creditable career for two terms in Con- 
gress, to one term as state comptroller, 
to an election as lieutenant-governor 
and now to his position as governor of 
the Empire State, you conclude that, if 
the Eagle writer is correct, he must 
be a pretty good business man. And 
when you recall that he used to work 
in a mill for $5.00 a week, supporting 
his mother and saving ten cents a day 
at that; and that after working his 
way through Fordham University, and 
studying law, he landed one day in the 
early ‘90s in Albany with but three 
dollars in his pocket, and has since 
amassed a comfortable fortune as news- 
paper reporter, then editor, then pro- 
prietor, you are forced to conclude that 
his record as scholar and reader must 
be something pretty fine to surpass his 
business record. “Ask my wife,” he 
says, chuckling: 


“T’ve got a town house—it’s all books. 
I’ve got a country house—it’s all books. 
More books down at the Times-Union 
office, and my wife has had to move a 
great many into the cellar of my Albany 
residence. The other day she said I'd 
have to move the side of the house out 
if I didn’t stop buying books. You know 
I can’t possibly read them all. It would 
take me the rest of my life to catch up 
with what I’ve got. Every year when I 
look over my expenses at the end of the 
twelvemonth I tell myself that it is absurd 
to go on buying so many books—and yet 
I keep on just the same.” 


He loves types and printer’s ink al- 
most as much in the form of period- 


icals as of books. He went to Albany 





THE SCOT 


to practise law, but the savor of the 
printing press got in his nostrils and 
he couldn’t resist its lure. ‘We don't 
always know what we should have,” 
he said. “When I got the smell of 
printer’s ink in my nostrils, and the 
rumble of the presses got to be music 
in my ears, I forgot my ambition to be 
a lawyer. I felt that in journalism 
I was closer to life, closer to the peo- 
ple, you might say, than I could be 
practising law. I think I must have 
been a born newspaper man, for I loved 
the game and I love it yet, and that is 
why I am not a lawyer.” 


WHO SITS IN AN 

Governor Glynn is a man to be reck- 
oned with. Partly by accident, partly 
by merit, he occupies one of the most 
conspicuous positions in the nation 
to-day. He is the youngest governor 
New York State has ever had, ex- 
cepting David B. Hill alone, who when 
first sworn in was a few months 
younger than Glynn. Incidentally, he 
is the first Roman Catholic governor 
the state has ever had. He is a rat- 
tling good speaker, can jolly a crowd, 
and keep it in good humor while he 
pours facts, figures and arguments into 
its ears in a rapid-fire delivery. He 





THE EUTERPEAN MEMBER OF 


HERE were nine Muses of 
Apoilo and there are nine 
members of the Wilson Cab- 
inet at Washington. But 
whereas three of Apollo's 
Sacred Nine were Muses of poetry, 
only one of the nine members of the 
Wilson Cabinet is a poet. That one is 
William Bauchop Wilson, secretary of 
labor. He has not only written poetry 
but published it—published a whole 
volume of it “for private circulation.” 
And, what is more, it is not half-bad. 

It would not have been a surprise to 
find Daniels or Lane courting Euterpe, 
the Muse of lyric poetry. They are old 
newspaper men, and most newspaper 
men at one time or another try their 
hand at verse. Bryan also has been a 
newspaper reporter and an editor, and 
to him, moreover, as a born orator, 
flowers of speech come very easily. 
One might suspect him of dabbling with 
meters. But William Bauchop Wilson, 
the representative of the labor unions, 
the hard-fisted, impassive, unexcitable 
Scotsman—no one would have picked 
him out asa lyric poet, singing of 
limpid eyes, little Johnny Jump Ups, 
and things like that. But you never 
can tell what is back of the exterior of 
a Scotchman. Yet, after all, Wilson 
has a number of the symptoms of 
poetry: he has blue eyes; and wavy 
hair; and he has been in jail. 

His life has been one of toil. Born 
in Blantyre, Scotland, fifty-two years 
ago, he remembers when the whole 
family was evicted from their home by 
the constable, and had to find refuge 
in a stable. His father was a coal- 
miner and, having rheumatism, he 
found life doubly hard. He took his 
family to America when William B. 
was eight years old, and at the age of 
nine the lad was at work with his 
father in a mine at Arnot, Pa. In be- 
tween times the father taught the son 
all he knew of book-learning, and in- 
dulged ambitions for him as a great 
writer. The future secretary of labor 


WILSON’S CABINET 


never had more than one year’s actual 
schooling. He writes: 


No great, refined, poetic powers I claim; 

No college learning smooths my humble 
muse. 

Unknown to fortune, hidden far from 
fame, 

I simply sing because to sing I choose. 


Which is a good enough excuse for any 
poet. Of course, as he hastens to add, 
his “rude uncultured lyre” shall be 
tuned to sing the praises of the work- 
ing men—the multitude. For Wilson 
is, if ever there was, a product of or- 
ganized labor. When he was in his 
teens he organized a labor union, and 
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height—only 
alert, 


is not of commanding 
about five feet six; but he ts 
active mentally and physically, has a 
droll sort of smile, a pleasant yet in- 
cisive voice and is ready in retort. He 
ran away ahead of Sulzer on the guber- 
natorial ticket, and he has run ahead 
of his ticket in every other election in 
which he has figured as a candidate. 

But of he doesn’t know a 
thing about politics! He is a biblio- 
phile, that’s all. The scholarship of 
Martin Glynn is no mere memory. At 
Fordham, while a youth, he was noted 
for his proficiency in Latin. 


course 


PRESIDENT 


was promptly boycotted as a trouble- 
some agitator. He quit the mines for 
a while, unable to get work, and turned 
to various other kinds of occupation. 
He was a fireman on the Illinois Cen- 
tral part of the time, a printer at an- 
other time, and a labor-union man al- 
ways. He was the leader in several 
strikes. In Cumberland, Md., he was 
thrown into jail on the indefinite charge 
of conspiracy, and held for three days. 

They tried to bribe him in another 
strike and to kidnap him in another. 
They arrested him for “contempt” in 
West Virginia. They blacklisted him 
and they enjoined him. He escaped the 
kidnappers, he laughed at the blacklist, 


“I SIMPLY SING BECAUSE TO SING I CHOOSE” 


William Bauchop Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, is too busy these days to write any verses 


about “‘limpid eyes,” 
has waged in behalf of organized labor. 
never cowed or crushed. 


but he has done so in his stormy past in the intervals between battles he 
He has been arrested and enjoined and jailed, but 
And now look at him as a cabinet member! 
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he defied the injunction. “An injunc- 
tion,” he said, “that restrains me from 
furnishing food to hungry men, women 
and children when I have in my pos- 
session the means to aid them will be 
violated by me until the necessity of 
providing food has been removed or 
the corporeal power of the court over- 
whelms me. I will treat it as I would 
an order of a Judge to stop breathing.” 
And during this stormy period he had 
a rapidly growing family to support, a 
mortgage of $1,500 on his little home, 
and never until he was 36 did he earn 
wages of more than $40 a month. He 
hasn’t joined William J. Bryan as yet 
in kicking about the paltry $1,000 a 
month he receives as a salary from the 
Government. But it is reported that 
he has made an agreement, following 
Bryan’s lead, to go on the Chautauqua 
circuit next summer. 

The attacks of the mine-owners made 
Wilson an idol of the miners. They 
made him international secretary and 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
when John Mitchel was made Presi- 
dent. In Arnot they set aside a day 
for a public holiday and call it “Wil- 
son Day.” They sent him to Congress 
twice. And as Congressman he in- 
troduced the bill creating the depart- 
ment of labor of which he is now head, 
the object of which is “to foster, pro- 
mote and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States,” 
and which combines the functions 
formerly belonging to the department 


CURRENT OPINION 


of commerce and labor, the bureau of 
labor statistics, the bureaus of immigra- 
tion and naturalization, and the chil- 
dren’s bureau. They do say he works 
more than eight hours a day now, tho 
he still belongs to the union and makes 
the Los Angeles Times and some other 
papers froth at the mouth by beginning 
addresses to labor conventions with the 
words: “Fellow unionists.” 

In the meantime he found time to 
sing, as we have said, about limpid 
eyes and sons of toil. The poetry about 
limpid eyes is, of course, the more de- 
lightful. The eyes in question are al- 
leged to be those of his daughter Agnes. 
He writes: 


“Such eyes. In their limpid beauty 

So pleasant and strong and true; 
Urging me on, when duty 

Seems more than my strength can do. 
I toil and deem it pleasure, 

Yet pray that God may devise 
For me a lifetime of leisure 

To gaze in her sweet blue eyes.” 


Needless to say, that “lifetime of lei- 
sure” has failed to materialize; but per- 
haps that was mere poetic license. He 
also has written spring poetry: 


“Little Johnny Jump Up, peeping through 
the ground, 

Long before the other flowers know that 
Spring’s around, 

Laughing at us cutely with your merry 
yellow face, 

While the chilly breezes keep a-blowing 
round the place 





And the glistening icicles to the eave- 
spouts cling, 
Tell me, Johnny Jump Up, 
Do 
You 
Call 
This 
Spring ?” 


Bliss Carman and Madison Cawein 
need not grow envious over that; but 
then there is no call for them or any- 
body else to sneer at it either. It is 
rather neat, if you ask us. 

“Prematurely white of hair,” so runs 
a personal description of Wilson by a 
special writer in the SansFrancisco Bul- 
letin, “cheeks ruddy in sharp contrast 
with the waxy ears of the mine-work- 
ers, his shoulders drooped somewhat 
in the patient attitude of the faithful 
plodder, his reward too long deferred, 
the clothes hung with the effacement of 
one too long gone ill-clad, a grim knit, 
battling jaw, a high intellectual brow, 
blue eyes strained in their intensity and 
fervor, a countenance earnest, serious 
almost to mirthlessness as one too long 
in the midst of the dull, despairing and 
joy-starved.” The description is too 
somber probably. Others see him as a 
good-looking man, well fed, comforta- 
ble of mind and of conscience. He has 
had hard battles to fight; but he has 
won out, and he has carried the lyric 
spirit with him through all the priva- 
tion and hardship, and now emerges 
into the sunlight as the laureate of this 
Administration. 


THE HEIR TO THE GERMAN THRONE AS THE 
FIREBRAND OF EUROPE 


ELDOM have so many im- 

portant newspapers in Ger- 

many ventured to criticize a 

royalty with the candor dis- 

played in comment upon the 
latest escapade of the Crown Prince. 
When his royal and imperial Highness 
telegraphed his “Bravo” to the military 
autocrat von Reuter, rattling his sword 
in the market-place of Zabern, he pro- 
claimed to Germany that the heir to 
her throne threw in his lot with the 
mailed fist against the people. This re- 
mark, while copied from an English 
paper, might be taken as a summary 
of much press comment in the father- 
land. The indiscretion of the Crown 
Prince followed hard upon his open 
sneer at the Imperial Chancellor in the 
Reichstag. Only a very little while 
previously, German dailies were com- 
plaining that during a winter vacation 
in Switzerland he wore English clothes 
exclusively. He is a confirmed Anglo- 
maniac, indeed, using Englishisms in 
his speech, eschewing the society of 
Germans for that of British nobles and 
Amegican millionaires. His delight is 
in British hockey, British golf and 


British game. He even prefers roast 
beef and pale ale to Munich brews and 
pumpernickel. 

Now the real trouble with the Crown 
Prince, as certain Paris dailies see it, 
is his military genius. Emperor Will- 
iam has predicted that the heir to his 
throne will prove another Moltke. The 
assertion is not extravagant to the 
Paris Matin. He has inherited a great 
measure of the rare capacity for com- 
mand of his ancestor, Frederick the 
Great. He is the soldier born. Life 
to him is a military camp. He is happy 
only in the mess-room. He loves the 
sight of the barracks. At the annual 
maneuvers he is up with the sun, tramp- 
ing in high boots all day or galloping at 
breakneck speed through streams and 
villages with the hussars. He dreams 
of military glories. He reads and re- 
reads the campaigns of Caesar, Napo- 
leon and his own immortal ancestor 
Frederick. Germany to him is above 
all else the armed camp. This is the 
key to every sensation involving him. 

This fact is much more important for 
the future of Germany than “the en- 
chanting smile” about which so much 


is said in the innumerable character 
sketches of the heir to the throne of 
the Hohenzollern, says a very well-in- 
formed writer in the London News. 
The smile he exhibits to all. His radi- 
ant, graceful bearing would draw all 
eyes were he an ordinary lieutenant. 
“The eye dwells with pleasure on this 
youthful figure, straight and slim, with 
the fair hair and the blue eyes of the 
Saxon and the vivacious manner of one 
who is intoxicated with the wine of 
life.” Many as are the anecdotes illus- 
trating his good nature, not one is ex- 
aggerated. He stops the casual work- 
man on the highway to pass the time 
of day or give a seat in his motor car. 
He plays with the children he encoun- 
ters in the public parks. He has been 
known to stop a baby in its carriage to 
tap its cheek and bestow a kiss and that 
wonderful smile. He talks gleefully of 
the pretty face of the girl he passes 
on his way to the general staff head- 
quarters. He delights in dancing, in 
variety performances at the theaters. 
Many a wild ride from Dantzig to Ber- 
lin has been undertaken in the night 
for the sight of a favorite on the stage. 











And, as the Socialist dailies like to note, 
he is not a youth but a man of thirty- 
three. 

Popularity so prodigious as that of 
the Crown Prince with the German 
elements to which his type appeals was 
never achieved by Emperor William in 
the heyday of his reign. When the 
heir to the throne was despatched to 
the far East with his bride, there were 
hints that the sovereign wanted to ef- 
face a close rival for the love of his 
people. That idea is erroneous, ac- 
cording to the competent authority who 
describes the character of the Crown 
Prince in the London daily. His High- 
ness is indeed “flighty.” He has made 
trouble for his father with the Reichs- 
tag, with the imperial chancellors, with 
the sensitive Bavarians. He lacks tact. 
Before the youth became a husband 
and father he had been reined in, like 
a steed. Every hour of his day was a 
thing of schedule. The lad chafed, 
fretted, grew sullen. He was eclipsed 
by the popular Eitel Fritz, his younger 
brother. Once wed to the daughter of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
the Crown Prince “took the bit in his 
teeth and bolted.” The marriage made 
him wealthy. The Crown Princess 
spurred him into rebellion against the 
Hohenzollern discipline. 

This is declared to explain the feud 
between father and son that has ren- 
dered life at the German court sensa- 
tional for nearly seven years. The 
Emperor was a very insubordinate son 
himself. He openly defied his father, 
openly sneered at the liberalism of his 
mother. His Majesty, nevertheless, ex- 
acts implicit obedience from all his 
children—without getting it. Berlin 
has been in an uproar over the clashes 
that ensue. Between the disciplinarian 
sovereign and his eldest son, the 
breaches have been open and noisy. 
House arrests, reductions in rank, ban- 
ishments from the capital, have all left 
the Crown Prince more defiant, more 
assertive. The world learned long 
since of his exile to Dantzig, now hap- 
pily ended. The son thinks the father 
lacking in spirit. The father fears the 
son is too autocratic in temperament. 

Close students of the character of 
Emperor William, notes the Paris Dé- 
bats, deem him an autocrat subdued. 
However medievally he may proclaim 
his divine right, he adapts himself more 
and more to the modern spirit. He 
avoids collisions with the Reichstag. 
He tones down the militarism of his 
court. He appears frequently in ci- 
vilian attire. This tendency fills the 
Crown Prince with chagrin. The heir 
to the throne rattles the sword loudly 
to show where his sympathies lie. The 
Emperor, who complains that his heir 
is no diplomat, is credited with some 
uneasiness regarding what may hap- 
pen in the next reign. His estimate of 
the temper of the Crown Prince ex- 











WILLIAM III—PERHAPS 








plains the famous episode of the burned 
letter. 

When he acceded to his throne, Em- 
peror William discovered a note in the 
hand of his ancestor, Frederick Will- 
iam IV., Prussia’s first constitutional 
king. The missive was to be handed 
down in the dynasty until its stipula- 
tions were fulfilled. These provided 
that the new ruler forthwith abrogate 
the constitution, not until then taking 
the oath of accession. The father and 
the grandfather of Emperor William 
before him were content to pass the 
note on without heeding its admonition. 
Emperor William committed the paper 
to the flames. “I felt as if I had a 
powder magazine in the house,” he ex- 
plained on one occasion. What was 
his amazement to learn that a copy of 
the historic document was in the pri- 
vate desk of the Crown Prince! The 
residence of that young man was in- 
vaded by imperial order and the fatal 
paper seized. He had to give his word 
that no duplicate was in existence. 
The incident troubled his Majesty 
greatly, if we may trust the gossip 
connected with this affair. “He can 
not fail to be concerned,” says the 
British daily, “at the evident inability 
of his son to realize the perilous tenure 
of the throne.” The Crown Prince is 
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quite out of touch with the forces that 
modernize the world outside of bar- 
rack rooms. Should any contingency 
bring this young man to the throne be- 
fore time has softened his characteris- 
tic mood, there will be collisions be- 
tween himself and his people that must 
convulse the empire. The judgment is 
that of a liberal London daily, but it is 
confirmed by that of some cautious 
journals on the continent. 

For the time being this gifted young 
soldier spends hours daily at the war 
office, doing the clerical work of the 
humblest subordinate. On his way to 
his desk in the morning he can be seen 
alighting from a motor car to purchase 
a nosegay from a peddler or to study 
the objects in some shop window. He 
has published a creditable book on 
hunting, says the London Mail. In 
nice weather he comes home in the 
afternoon for a little tennis. No sports- 
man in Germany has more of such 
varied triumphs to his credit. He has 
sailed his yacht home first in a race 
He has captained winning teams at 
hockey on the ice. He has flown in 
airships He has gone down in sub- 
marines. The newspapers regularly 
chronicle the automobile collisions in 
which he figures bravely. He enters 
iumping tournaments eagerly. 


GERMANY’S NEXT WILLIAM 


The Crown Prince, heir to the throne of Willam II., is denounced by some Berlin papers 
as a confirmed Anglomaniac, using Briticisms in his speech and preferring the society of subjects 


of King George to the society of his father’s subjects. 



























“A THOUSAND YEARS AGO”—A PLAY BY PERCY 
MACKAYE THAT HAS A HISTORY 


HE Chinese fantasy, “A Thou- 

sand Years Ago,” with which 

Percy MacKaye has vindicated 

the claim of sheer romance 

and of his own art to popular 
approbation, has a history almost as 
old as its title. Turandot, Princess of 
China, the heroine of the play, made 
her first appearance in the Arabian 
Nights. In the eighteenth century, the 
Italian Carlo Gozzi made a comedy of 
the tale, which Ferrucio Busoni used 
as the basis of an orchestral suite. 
Friedrich Schiller, at the suggestion 
of Goethe, adapted the play for the 
German stage, where it was a favorite 
for many years. Karl Vollmdller re- 
cast the story for one of Max Rein- 
hardt’s spectacular productions, follow- 
ing closely in the footsteps of Schiller 
and of the Italian playwright. Jethro 
Bithell translated the Vollmdller ver- 
sion into English. Percy MacKaye 
was invited to rewrite Bithell’s trans- 
lation, but shied at the task, and sub- 
stituted a new rendering of the legend, 
which, nevertheless, as The Sun points 
out, owes much to the influence of 
Reinhardt and to the original Italian 
version. 

This is the second time that Mac- 
Kaye has attempted to compete with 
Schiller on his own ground. It can 
not be said that eithtr his “Joan of 
Are” or his version of “Turandot” 
bear the unmistakable imprint of im- 
mortality that is stamped on every line 
of the great German classic; but his 
fantasy, as the Theatre Magazine ob- 
serves, is instinct with imagination, 
humor and charm. Mr. MacKaye, re- 
marks the Evening Post, has invested 
the old tale with new interest and 
meaning, and uses it as the motive of 
a plea for the restoration of romance 
to the theater from which it has been 
banished for so long by a coarse 
depressing materialism. This plea is 
made in a prolog by Capocomico, 
leader of a band of vagabond Italian 
players, including our old friends, 
Scaramouche, Punchinello, Pantaloon, 
and Harlequin—who, banished by mod- 
ern criticism from his old and favorite 
haunts, has come to Peking in search 
of fortune, and so becomes the pro- 
tagonist of the story whose puppets 
move under his supervision and in- 
spiration. The appearance of a flock 
of harlequins before the walls of the 
Chinese capital is grotesque, but it is 


justified because, to MacKaye, Capo- 
comico is the symbol of eternal ad- 
venture. Much of its success the play 
owes to the stage management, which, 
in turn, has borrowed not a little from 
Reinhardt. 

Altoum, Emperor of China, has 
bound himself for a year and a day 
to cut off the heads of all the suitors 
of his daughter Turandot who cannot 
solve her riddles. Only one day of 
the stipulated time remains, and the 
Emperor is willing to do anything to 
rid his child of her aversion to matri- 
mony. Capocomico vouches that he 
can and will cure her if the Emperor 
will surrender imperial authority to 
him for twenty-four hours, and to 
this the Emperor consents, with the 
condition that the comedian shall for- 
feit his head if he fails. While this 
bargain is being struck, Turandot ap- 
pears with her train. Amongst them 
a headsman bears on a pike the head 
of a young man, which he places be- 
sides the others over the gate, evi- 
dently another victim of Turandot’s 
charm. 

In the crowd is Calaf, the exiled 
Prince of Astrakhan, in the guise of 
a beggar. Calaf is the arch enemy 
of Altoum, who believes him dead. 
Turandot has met him a year before, 
knowing him only as a beggar, and 
has lost her heart to him. This ac- 
counts for her stubborn refusal to 
marry any one of her many royal 
suitors. Calaf has faithfully kept a 
rose she once tossed to him. He, 
too, has not escaped the fatal charm 
of the Princess. Our quotations from 
the play, by permission of the Shuberts, 
the producers, and of Doubleday, Page 
and Company, the publishers,* follow, 
in the main, the stage version. 

Capocomico, at once at home in his 
new role, speaks familiarly to the 
Emperor and to Turandot. 


TuRANpDoT. Sire, are you jesting? 
Capocomico. Signorina, all 
We dream or do is jesting, and ourselves 
The butts of the jester. We are antics all. 
To advertise it is my specialty. 
Therefore, if we be kings or deuces hangs 
On how the clever jester cuts his pack. 
This cut I’m king, and (Pointing to the 
Maskers) red is trumps, not black. 
So doff your mourning, daughter. 
Turanpot. If I am dreaming, 


A romince of the 


* A THousanp Years Aco. ) 
Copyright, 1914, by 


Orient by Percy MacKaye. 
Percy MacKaye. 


Or you are jesting, this is the pleasantest 


jest 

My heart has dreamed in all one doleful 
year. 

Princes of Faraway, I welcome you. 

This bloody sport of spikéd lovers’ 
heads— 

I’m tired of playing it. Those heartless 
fools 

That sought to wed a princess ’gainst her 
will— 


Look how they read my riddle on the air! 

Love is a slippery necklace.—Bring me 
laughter, 

My one day’s Sire, and I will bow me low 

And kiss your garment. 


Capocomico. Go and change your own, 
then, 

To match our motley. 

Turanpot. I will go—and laugh 

In going. 

(To her slaves.) Come! (Turandot 
starts to return within the gate. 


Pushing through the crowd, Calaf 
prostrates himself, before her, with a 
passionate cry.) 

Carar. Alms!—alms for hearts 

That beg! (Reaching toward her, Calaf 
holds up the withered rose. Gazing, 
Turandot pauses an instant, moves 


past, but, looking back, staggers, 
trembling.) 

Turanpot. Ah me! (Swaying, she 
swoons in the arms of her slave, 
Zelima.) 

ZELIMA. My lady! 


Capocomico. (Rushing toward her, with 
Altoum.) Quick! She’s falling! 


Attoum. Turandot !—Kill the beggar. 
Turanpot. (Faintly, recovering.) No, 
’tis nothing. 


(To Capocomico.) Here, give him this. 

CAPpocomMIco. (Taking it, astounded.) 
Your ring? 

Turanpot. A token, Sire.— 

A token of our new régime: to all 

My people—blessing, and to beggars—love. 
(She goes out.) 

AttouM. (Going with her.) Attend her 
well, Zelima. (All follow after and, 
at a gesture from Capocomico, pass 
out. Near the gate the Maskers pause 
and wait for Capocomico, who re- 
turns to Calaf.) 

Capocomico. Fellow, rise! 
gers to his feet.) 

Your most high princess graciously be- 
stows 

This alms—a ring, in token of her love 

To all the world. (Taking it, Calaf falls 
again to the ground. Barak comes 
to him. Capocomico watches, and 
beckons, twinkling, to the Maskers.) 

Now heaven witness this :— 

He also swoons. My play-boys, catch 
your cue. 

Who said Romance is buried? 
China— 


(Calaf stag- 


Here is. 











THE RIDDLES 


Where princesses 
and beggarsswoon 
to meet!— (Sur- 
reptitiously, he 
takes from Calaf's 
side a_ wallet. 
Then beckons the 
Maskers.) 

Prime-Minister, fol- 
low your’ em- 
peror! (He de- 
parts with the 
Maskers.) 

Barak. (With so- 
licitude.) Calaf— 
my prince! (He 
raises him to a 
sitting posture.) 

CaLaF. (Dazedly.) 
Her ring! 

Barak. We must 
be gone— 

Danger surrounds us 
here. 

CALAF. ( Rising.) 
Her ring for to- 
ken! 

But ah!—he said “to 
all the world.” 

Barak. Be quick! 


denness.) I will. are responsible for her plight. 


This instant I will by Reinhardt. 
follow her. 

Barak. Follow her!—what, to death? 

CaLaF. Death or delight, 

Either or both, for death itself were joy 

For her sake. 

Barak. Do you wear that ring in hope? 

A beggar? 

CaLaF. No, she gave it as an alms, 

“To all the world.” The princess of the 
world 

Would never stoop in love to wed with 
less 

Than royal blood.—There is no hope for 
me, 

A beggar. 

Barak. How, then—? 

CaraF. I will go as prince— 

As Calaf, prince of Astrakhan, I'll go 

To guess her riddles—like those others. 

BarRAk. No! 

That would be doubly death. Your head 
is forfeit 

If you are even found. 

CaLaF. Few know me here, or none, 

In Pekin; yet tho every dog should know 
me 

I'll do it—Here, keep safe this beggar’s 
cloak : 

I love it for her sake. This ring and rose 

Guard as your life. Come now; help me 
remove 

This stain and straggled beard. Then 
wait for me, 

Till I have won my love—or perish there! 
(Pointing to the heads on the gate, 
he rushes into the city.) 


The second act takes us to the harem 
of Turandot. Clothed with his imperial 
dignity, Capocomico at once gains ad- 
mission. She confesses to him that she 
loves the Beggar. Meanwhile Capo- 
comico: gets in touch with Keedur, a 
new suitor, who is no other than 
Calaf and assures him that he will 
aid him in solving the riddles to be 
proposed by the Princess. The next 





TURANDOT’S DREAM 


CALA (With d With all her riddles solved, betrayed into the hands of a foreign suitor as she believes, 
ALAF. un sua- the Chinese Princess beholds in a fitful sleep the grinning faces of the Wandering Players who 
The gorgeous scenic effect of this picture has not been surpassed 


scene takes place in the throne-room. 
Capocomico, now seated on the throne, 
receives the suitor. 


Capocomico. Who seeks the august hand 
of Turandot? 

CaLaF. (Standing forward.) 1, Keedur, 
Khan of great Beloochistan. 

Capocomico. Keedur, full many noble 
youths before you 

Have made this trial; all have failed— 
and died. 

Have you considered well their doom, O 


Khan? 

CaLaAF. There is no doom for me but loss 
of her; 

If then I fail, death can but ease my 
doom. 


TurANpot. (Jn a low voice.) His eyes, 
Zelima! Oh, I would he'd look 

Another way. 

ZELIMA. It is a lovely youth. 

Capocomico. Think well, you are young. 
You may even still withdraw 

And live these many years. 

CaLaF. (His eyes meeting Turandot’s, 
who looks at him anxiously.) If I 
must die, 

I shall have lived forever in this instant. 

Capocomico. Then let the trial proceed. 

TurANpoT. Fair stranger, first 

Hear me, and so relent. 

CaLaF. My spirit, lady, 

Stands tiptoe to your words. 

TurANnpboTt. You have not well 

Considered what you seek; but I, who 


know, 

Can better advise you. Turandot you 
seek, 

But I, who know this Turandot, can tell 
you 


She is a lady of too little worth 

To cause the noble lineage in your blood 

To die. She neither wants you, nor your 
death. 

Now leave her, Sir, and give her leave to 
wish you 
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Joy of your twice 
escape. 

CaraF. I hear you, 
yet 

I hear like one who 
dies out on. the 
desert 

And dreams he hears 
sweet water tin- 
kling—Lady, 

I parch and drink 
dream-water. 
Would you dash 

That boon from my 
soul’s lips? 

Turanpot. Nay,then, 
no more! 

Hear now my rid- 
dles—But, I pray 
you, look not 

This way, but else- 
where. 

CaraF. I will close 
my eyes 

And look upon vou, 
listening. — I am 
ready. (Closing his 
eyes, he waits with 
a faint smile.) 

Turanpot. Tell me, 
O friend: What is 
that flower 

Which, dying, steals 
its lover’s breath, 

And being dead, still blooms in death, 

Living beyond its little hour 

To grow more sweet in fragrance as it 
grows 

In memory? (Turandot gazes pityingly. 
Calaf speaks wiih closed eyes.) 

CatarF. A _ withered rose. (Turandot 
starts suddenly from her throne and 
sinks back, whispering to Zelima. 
Capocomico despatches Harlequin to 
Turandot, who gives him tremblingly 
a key, which he carries to Scara- 
mouche.) 

Capocomico. Unlock the secret box. 

ScaramoucHE. (As Harlequin unlocks 
the little box on his platter and pre- 
sents to him a strip of parchment 
from within it, reads aloud.) A with- 
ered rose. (4 murmur runs through 
the assembly.) 

Attoum. Now by my star, well guessed! 

Capocomico. (IVith a gesture for silence.) 
The second riddle! 

Turanpot. (With emotion.) Stranger, 
you are the first of all my suitors 
That ever reached the second.—I have 

spoken 

To you in pity, but my pity now 

Is for myself, lest you should guess too 


well. 

Cease, then, I beg you. Rest content with 
passing 

Your rivals. Go! And I will give you 
triumph 


In your departure. 

Attoum. Shame! Fair play, my daugh- 
ter! 

Capocomico. Silence, my lord Altoum !— 
What says the Khan? 

CaLaF. I answer here by law, risking my 
death. 

Therefore, O lady, since my love of you 

Surpasses life, I claim my right of law. 

Turanpot. (Her eves flashing.) By 
heaven, cold prince, I see I wasted pity 

Upon a heart of ice. Meet, then, your 
fate! 
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I will not weep to watch the headsman’s 
axe. 

CaxaF. I trust you will not, princess.—I 
am ready. 

Turanpor. (To Zelima.) O fiend! 
fingers itch to scratch him. 

(To Calaf.) Hear, then: 

Reveal, O youth: What is that fetter 

Which, chaining, sets its captive free, 

But broken, makes of liberty 

A weary bondage, little better 

Than death, to one whose spirits mount 
and sing 

In manacles? (Calaf remains silent, 
pressing his closed eyes in thought. 
Altoum leans forward. The people 
mutter low. Turandot gazes disdain- 
fully. Soon, letting his raised hands 
fall, Calaf speaks with tense calm- 
ness.) 

CaraF. A lover’s ring. 

Turanpot. (Cries out.) What’s that? 
(Clutching Zelima’s arm.) 

My God! here is some treachery. 

Capocomico. Open the second lock! 
(Harlequin unlocks the little box 
held by Punchinello, who reads 
aloud.) 

PuNCHINELLO. A lover’s ring. (.4 great 
murmur goes up from the assembly.) 

AttoumM. Wondrous! The fates are with 
him. 

TURANDOT. 
fates— 

The fiends are with him. I cry out upon 

This answer. Some perfidious hand 

Has tampered with those locks. 

Capocomico. Respect this hall 

And presence, Princess: We shall judge 
alone. 

Turanpot. False friend, is this your pay 
for all my trust, 

And this the perfect joy you bid me hope 
for? 

(To Altoum.) Father, I cry on you to 
right this wrong! 

A.ttoum. The wrong is yours to flout 
your own decree. 

But right or wrong, my power is hushed: 
Not here 

But yonder sits the Emperor of China. 

Turanpot. Why, this is monstrous. I am 
sold a slave 

By an abdicated father and a motley 

Who apes the emperor in a player’s 
mask !— 

I’ll put no further riddle. 

Capocomico. (Smiling.) As you like, 

Princess, but let us keep our humors. If 

There be no final riddle, Keedur wins: 

The priests are ready to perform your 
wedding. 

Turanpor. (Trembling with rage.) My 
wedding!— Ah, then, I am duped 
indeed, 

And must submit to treachery. But you— 

O. subtle Khan, dream not to shame me so, 

And win. I will not live to be your 
wife.— 

Do you still claim your riddle? 

CataF. (Who has stood in utter calm- 
ness.) I am ready. 

Turanpor. (Jn fury.) Then may your 
answer spike your head in death! 
(Clutching her throne, she speaks with 
voice quivering.) Reply, O Prince: 

What may that be 

Which, light of heart, causes despite, 

But heavy-laden, renders light 

Its bearer, making care so free 

That kings might give their crowns to 
call it 


My 


(Rising, fiercely.) Not the 
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Their treasure house? (A deep hush falls 
on the assembly. Calaf stands, silent, 
swaying. Slowly he totters and falls 
on the steps of Capocomico’s throne. 
There, as Harlequin raises him, Capo- 
comico whispers swiftly at his ear. 
Suddenly, then, fixing his eyes on 
Turandot, who stands pale and rigid, 
Calaf speaks thrillingly.) 

CaraF. A beggar’s wallet. 

Turanpotr. (With a low cry, holding her 
side.) Ah! 

Capocomico. (To Harlequin.) Quickly! 
—The third key! (Swiftly Harlequin 
unlocks the box held by Pantaloon, 
who reads aloud.) <A beggar’s wallet. 

Turanpor. (Turning, desperately.) Ze- 
lima! - 

ZELIMA. (Screaming.) Lady! (Snatch- 
ing from Zelima a little dagger, she 
lifts it and strikes at her own breast. 
Leaping to the throne, Calaf inter- 
cepts her and turns the dagger against 
himself.) 

CaLaF. Not you, my love! 

Capocomico. Disarm them! 

Attoum. Turandot! (Amid uproar, the 
four Maskers rush upon Calaf and 
wrest from him the dagger.) 

TurANDoT. (With fierce disdain.) Coward 
hearts! 

CataF. (Uplifting his hands to Capo- 
comico.) Sire, hear my plea! 
Capocomico. Order and silence !—Speak, 

Sir Keedur. 

CaraF. Sire, 

If I have won this ordeal by the law— 

Declare it. 

Capocomico. You have won. 

CataF. Then I renounce 

All I have won, and place before this 
court 

A counter plea. Shall it be granted? 

Carocomico. What 

Do you petition? 

CaLaF. Sire, since it would shame me 

And her, to take this noble princess’ hand 

Without her heart, I quit my claim, but 
ask 

In substitute, a boon :—I, whom you call 

Sir Keedur, Khan, am royal and a prince, 

But I am not Khan of Beloochistan. 

Keedur is not my name. 

TuraANpboT. So, treachery, 

Once more! 

Attoum. Peace, daughter! 

Capocomico. (To Calaf.) Speak. What 
is your plea? 

CataF. This, Sire: Since I have an- 
swered now three riddles 

Of Turandot, that she—to make fair 
play— 

Shall answer one of mine. 
guess it, 

I then depart, but if she fail, I stay— 

And wed her. 


If she shall 


In a subsequent scene, with skil- 
ful management of shadows and lights, 
Turandot’s tortured mind is revealed. 
For, with the blindness of love in 
romantic drama, she has not recognized 
her beggar in the prince. Capocomico 
reappears and reestablishes himself in 
Turandot’s confidence. He gives her a 
magic potion armed with which she is 
to wrest Keedur’s secret from him. The 
next scene shows Calaf in his bedroom 
dreaming of the Princess. Turandot 
enters at midnight, in the guise of 
Harlequin. Standing in a shaft of 


vague light, she dances three times 
around the divan, cautiously bearing a 
vial. She sprinkles its contents over 
his head, and he promptly reveals his 
name. 


CaLar. (Awakening.) By heaven, a spy! 
(He springs toward the door. The 
Figure of Harlequin tries to pass him 
but, thwarted, leaps back.) 

Not yet! 

You shall not go till I have plucked the 
face 

Out of that mask. (At the door he turns 
the key and takes it.) 

The door is locked. Reveal 

Yourself! (The Figure of Harlequin 
draws away. He strides toward it. 
It escapes.) 

Light-footed imp! Now by my soul, 

You shall not live to blab beyond these 
walls 

The secret you have stolen from my 
sleep. «He starts again toward the 
Figure of Harlequin. It dances away 
from him, striking the strings of its 
mandolin. Round the great couch 
and about the shadowy room he pur- 
sues it, ever eluding him. Suddenly 
he pauses, and stares.) 

Stay! Am I, then, asleep? 
deed 

Some imp of dreamland, sent to plague 
my soul 

With fever shuttle-dances, a pied phantom 

Painting the dark, and tinkling with your 
timbrel 

These _ rafters 
brain ?— 

If she should guess—If she should fail 
to guess !— 

O Night, it is your Echo, mocking me: 

’Tis but a Question, and beneath that 
mask 

There are no lips to answer! (Desper- 
ately, he throws himself down by the 
couch, burying his face against it. 
After a moment, the Figure of Harle- 
quin approaches, cautious, surveys his 
prone form closely, bends as if to 
snatch at his robe, but draws back 
and stands hesitant; then with a 
gesture half frightened removes its 
mask, and speaks low.) 

Tue Ficure oF HarLEguin. Calaf, son 

Of Timur—grace! Give me the key! 
(Turning, Calaf slowly staggers to 
his feet, gazing with awe on the face 
of Turandot.) 

CaLaF. O Dream! 

Dream of my love transmuted to a boy— 

O little dream in motley, speak once 
more! 

Turanvpot. The key! 
and let me forth. 

CataF. My lady—and her voice! 
shining boy, 

Before my soul loses belief in you, 

Still let me wonder, looking on your 
image, 

And worship at your shrine—Saint Harle- 
quin! (He kneels before her.) 
Turanpot. I do not ask for worship— 

but a key. 

Carar. The key you ask for locks the 
gate of heaven 

And we are shut within. Love builds him 
bars 

To stablish heaven where lovers are 
locked in. 

Turanpot. Lovers? You dare much. 

CataF. (Rising.) He dared more, to say 


Are you in- 


of my _ riddle-tortured 


Unlock the door, 
Yet, 





You loved me, and 
I dared believe. 

TURANDOT. 
(Amazed.) 
dared 

To say it? 

CaLaF. He _ who 
shuttles through 
our lives, 

Unriddling and rid- 
dling, like a rest- 
less loom— 

The motley emperor. 

TuRANDOT. Capoco- 
mico! He is a 
jester, Sir. 

CaLaF. Did he, then, 
jest 

To furnish you that 
vial in your hand 

And charm the fate- 
ful secret from my 
lips 

Into your power? 
Ah, if you do not 
love me, 

Why have you stolen 
here now to drag 
my name 

From dreams — Ca- 
laf, your father’s enemy, 

Doomed unto death? 

Turanpot. (Struggling with 

Nay, ask not. 

CaLaF. Turandot, 

Princess of Pekin, stoops not to betray 

Her enemy, nor steal a riddle’s answer 

Thiefwise by night, to slay her enemy. 

The thought is slander. No!—Therefore 

you love me: 

So you have robbed—to save me. 

Turanpot. Turn your eye’ 

Away! 

CaLaF. Is it not so, Lady beloved? 

Turanpot. Oh, ask not with your eyes !— 

Nor with your thoughts 

Ask not why this bold Harlequin is here 

Thiefwise by night, to steal your secret 

name; 

But let me go! 

CataF. (Holding out the key, gazes at 

her.) Will you, then, go? 

Turanpot. (Reaches for it, but pauses 

and turns back her hand, screening 
her face.) Your eyes! 


Who 


herself.) 


He gives her the key, but seizes her 
passionately in his arms. 


CaLtaF. You came here to betray me?— 
Speak! 

TuraANnpot. I came to win your secret, 
and to shame you 

To-morrow at the trial. 

CaLaF. No! We are 
power. Let doom 

Strike on us both together. 
he compels her. She 
couch.) 

TuURANDOT. In your power! 

What, I? You would not dare— 

CaLar. Who would not dare? 

Infinite ages climbed to this little mo- 
ment; 

Infinite ages shall sink after it. 

I stand here on its peak to make it 
mine.— 

Open the door! 
Turanpot. (Trembling.) 
What will you do? 
CataF. Now shall the rafters of your 

palace ring 


Let me pass. 
in each other’s 


(Inexorably 
sinks on the 


it? — 


Open 


Love levels all barriers. 


A VISIT IN THE NIGHT 


1g! 


ficient to discover 
that his rival in 
the affection of the 
Princess is no other 
than hisbeggar self. 
His real name is 
revealed by him- 
self. 


Attoum. My dark- 
est enemy. — So, 
Capocomico, this 

Is he whom you 
would wed within 
my house 

To my own daugh- 
ter — Prince of 
Astrakhan ! 

Now by my star, the 
doom upon his 
head 

Shall fall on yours 
—and doubly. I, 
it seems, 





THE PRINCE AND THE BEGGAR 


the same. 


With “Turandot, the Harlequin, Calaf’s 
lover, 

Stolen to his arms beside his midnight 
couch !” 

TURANDOT. (Shrinking from his gesture.) 
Touch me not! 

CataF. (Seizing her.) Wine! Your kiss 
turns in my blood 

To wine of fire poured foaming, and the 
flames 

Burn outward toward your lips. 

TurANbDoT. Kiss not again! 

3e merciful, and hear me! 

CaLaF. Mercy cries 

To God, not to our enemy.—Your lips! 

Turanpot. (With fearful appeal.) My 
lover, then! 

CatarF. (Drawing back amazed.) 
lover! 

Turanpor. Yea—my love! 

Your eyes—another blazes in your eyes. 

CaLaF. Another! Who? 

TuraANpot. The noblest in this world: 

I love him. I have sworn it. Yet—O 
yet— 

My flesh cries out to yours, my soul te 
yours, 

My lips, my lips to yours. 

CataF. (Clasping her.) 
last! 

TuraNpot. (Repulsing him.) Clasp me 
not, lest I cling to you—No more! 

I will not. Iam his. No kiss of yours 

Can quench his burning image. Let me 
go! 

But ah, the spell and rapture of your 
arms— 

Reach them where yearning lovers starve 
in hell, 

And bless them.—Stop! 
soul are his. 

I hate you—I hate you—hate you! (She 
rushes into the dark. Calaf reaches 
—groping—with a wild cry.) 


Your 


Ha, mine at 


My body and 


The final act takes place in the 


throne room once more. Calaf now 
is angry with Capocomico whom he 
suspects of having betrayed his name 
to the Princess. He is about to reveal 
himself, for his ingenuity is not suf- 


Fortunately for Turandot her Prince and her Beggar are one and 


I, too, am duped! 

TURANDOT. (Bro- 
kenly.) He has 
betrayed us all. 

Capocomico. A sin- 
gle day is short to make all snug. 

The Lord took six. 

Attoum. A single day is all 

My word allowed. I see! You bungled, 
fool, 

Striving to save your neck, but now your 
time 

Hangs at the stroke, and you have failed 
me. Doom 

Falls on you and your fellows! 

THE MAskers. (Trying unsuccessfully to 
salaam.) Mercy, Sire! 

Capocomico. (Behind his hand chiding 
them.) Where are your manners, my 
Prime-minister ? 

Venetian bows are still the mode in court, 

Whilst we are emperor. (Giving a sign 
to Harlequin, who runs out, he turns 
to Altoum.) 

O Sire—elect! 

Before the ominous gong sounds in mine 
ears 

That ushers me unto oblivious rags 

To stroll the world again, let me rejoice 

That you have turned your wrath from 
this brave youth 

Upon my humble head.—Congratulations! 

And with exchange of courtesies, I pray 
you 

Felicitate me and these fellow-players 

On the happy curtain of our comedy. 
(At his gesture, Punchinello and 
Pantaloon run to the curtain at back.) 

Attoum. Say rather—tragedy. 

Capocomico. We stand corrected: 

Or say—romance, where true love laughs 
through tears: 

Name it Romance, and grant us your 
applause. (Punchinello and Panta- 
loon draw the curtain, revealing an 
oriental altar, with idol, beside which 
stand two priests.) 

A.toum. What’s there? 

Capocomico. The altar for our ceremony: 

The Wedding of the Princess and the 
3eggar. (Re-enter Harlequin, bring- 
ing in Barak, who rushes to Calaf and 
embraces him.) 

Barak. My prince! 

CALAF (Overwhelmed.) 
friend! 


Barak — old 
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Turanpot. (T7o Zelima.) Look, look, 
tis he! 

My beggar’s gaffer. 

A.ttoum. (Before whom Harlequin pre- 
sents three tokens.) What are these? 

Capocomico. Our trophies: 

The secret of your daughter’s malady— 
(Leading Calaf, bewildered, before 
Turand. ‘.) 

Lady, receive 
desire: 

A ring, a rose, a beggar’s wallet. 

TurANDoT. You— 

Are you my beggar? 

Cacar. (Taking from Barak his old 
cloak.) I am he who won 

In Astrakhan—this rose, at Pekin gate— 


them with your heart’s 
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This ring, and in this ragged beggar’s 
cloak 

You once did smile upon, I now depart. 

TurANbDoT. Stay, love.—You are my 
noblest in the world! (Calaf turns 
in wonder and kneels to her. She 
bends and embraces him. A _ great 
gong resounds.) 

Capocomico. (Presenting his crown to 


Altoum.) My liege, I abdicate. And 
you applaud? 
ALTOUM. Yea, marvel, Capocomico. 


Kingdoms will I give 
To these your fellows. 
THE MAskKers. (Bowing Venetian.) Hail! 
Attoum. And to yourself— 
Whate’er you ask for. 








Capocomico. Then, my liege and lady, I 
beg—this withered rose. 


CaLtaF. (Giving it to him.) Only a 
flower? 
Capocomico. Lovers, that lives beyond 


its little hour 

In memory.—Adieu !—My players, rule 

Your kingdoms still in masks—Now for 
the world! (Tossing his gorgeous 
emperor's cloak to Harlequin, he 
Springs away in his tattered motley.) 

Turanpbot. (Calls after him.) What 
seek you there? 

Capocomico. (Kissing to her and Calaf 
the withered rose.) More roses and 
romance! 


(Curtain.) 


A MUSICAL DECLARATION OF 


OT long ago John C. Freund, 

the editor of Musical Amer- 

ica, startled the world by 

the revelation that America 

spends annually on music, 
exclusive of musical comedies, no less 
than six hundred million dollars. This 
sum is more than we spend on the army 
and navy; it exceeds the postal receipts. 
In fact, we spend ten times as much 
on music as Germany, concededly the 
most musical nation in the world. In 
a subsequent lecture at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, Mr. Freund 
made a statement which stirred up dis- 
cussion in two continents and led to a 
protest meeting in Berlin, headed by 
the wife of the American ambassador, 
Mrs. Gerard. Mr. Freund pointed out 
the moral dangers to American girls 
and boys studying in Germany. He 
quoted a remark by Walter Damrosch 
to the effect that he had met many of 
our young girls who had been stripped 
in Europe of everything, their money, 
their home, their honor. Mr. Freund 
now explains that he used Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s words to caution young stu- 
dents that while there were undoubt- 
edly in Europe many splendid teachers, 
especially in Berlin, Paris and Milan, 
among them some Americans, there are 
also many fakers, just as there are in 
this country, and if they go to Europe 
they should go properly prepared and 
protected, for the reason that the code 
of morals on the other side does not 
permit young girls the liberty to which 


INDEPENDENCE 


they are accustomed in this country. 
Mr. Freund goes on to say: “In this 
address, I for the first time announced 
that the time had come when I believed 
that we should declare our musical in- 
dependence to the extent of supporting 
our own musicians who have capacity, 
before we lavish fortunes upon those 
who come over from abroad just for a 
few weeks’ season, more especially 
upon such artists as are not even a 
shadow of their former selves! ‘The 
address made a sensation. Mr. Har- 
old Randolph, the head of the Con- 
servatory, said: ‘You have strengthened 
my hand as nothing else could have 
done.’ ” 

In the Baltimore Star a full and 
complete report of the address ap- 
peared. The particular phrase attrib- 
uted to Mr. Damrosch eliminated from 
the context was cabled to Europe and 
became the start of the agitation now 
being reported in the press of Europe, 
as well as of this country. In spite of 
the hubbub that followed, Mr. Freund, 
whose years number three score and 
ten, bravely stood by his guns. Alma 
Gluck, Alexander Lambert, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler and many other dis- 
tinguished musicians declared them- 
selves in sympathy with his campaign. 
When the fireworks have exploded, re- 
marks the redoubtable editor in his own 
publication, the sky will be cleared, the 
old conditions will be gone, never to 
return. In ringing words Mr. Freund 
justifies his position: 





“We shall spend our money on the com- 
petent schools and conservatories and the 
splendid teachers we have here, instead of 
sending our boys and girls to the teachers, 
conservatories and schools in Europe, 
some of which are unquestionably of the 
first rank, but the majority of which are 
not up to our own standard. 

“One thing we will have ceased to do: 
We will have ceased to patronize the fake 
teachers on the other side, and I trust, by 
that time, we shall also have ceased to 
patronize the fake teachers on this side. 

“The attitude of the press to everything 
concerned with music will be changed. It 
will have come within the circle of that 
‘human interest’ which to-day character- 
izes the mass of matter which fills the 
columns of our daily and weekly papers. 

“The interest in music itself will have 
been increased. The musical industries 
through it all will also be expanded. 
There will be more people willing to buy 
pianos and other instruments, teachers 
will find a larger number of students will- 
ing to study, their wage will be larger, 
and even the poor music critics will find 
they have reached a greater importance. 
They will have less work and more 
money. ... 

“T stand for the American composer, 
musician, singer, music teacher, player, 
critic. I believe them to be not only 
equal to the best but to be ‘the best’! 

“I stand opposed to the ridiculous 
prejudice against everything American in 
music, simply because it’s American! 

“I stand opposed to the equally ri- 
diculous prejudice in favor of everything 
foreign simply because it is foreign! 

“I declare ‘The Musical Independence 
of the United States!” 


IS GEORGE M. COHAN TO BE REGARDED AS 
JOKE OR A GENIUS? 


A 


HY not write a history 


of the drama from 
Shakespeare to George 
M. Cohan? a witty 


man recently asked in 
a tone of raillery. 
remarks 
the International. 


“Yes, why not?” 
Joseph Bernard Rethy in 
The world is be- 





ginning to take Cohan seriously as a 
playwright. Once upon a time, as 
Peter Clark MacFarlane maintains in 
McClure’s, Broadway  unhesitatingly 
would have pronounced Cohan a joke. 
To-day many people are questioning 
whether he is not a genius. “When 
we remember that George Cohan did 





not see the inside of a schoolroom 
after he was eight years old, nor often 
enough before to remember now how 
to set a stage for one; that he has 
never looked a private tutor in the- 
eye; that since his childish days when 
he made his first début upon a donkey 
in a Wild West parade he has been: 




















lammed about from corner to corner 
of the country in the itinerant show 
business ; and that, in spite of all, he is 
what he is, we agree that his career 
does exhibit elements explainable upon 
no other hypothesis than a_ super- 
endowment of birthday gifts. 

Cohan came up from Fourteenth 
Street ten years ago with “Little 
Johnnie Jones” with bells and the 
thump of the big brass drum. But 
Broadway refused to be diverted. 
While the folks in front were looking 
him over, he was, in turn, looking 
them over. He noticed what made 
them laugh and what made them 
grave. After two short weeks, Cohan 
took his play to the one-night stands, 
where, each midnight, after the per- 
formance, he sat down to rewrite it, 
and on each morrow tried the new 
version on the next town. In a fort- 
night he came back and took Broad- 
way by storm. He had found its 
funny-bones and was tickling them all 
at once. 


“Successful innocence, reciprocated love, 
impugned honor, triumphant vindication— 
old, old, old!—were the elements of the 
story. But there was an accident in the 
play—its appeal to patriotic sentiments: 
American jockey winning English money 
—loving American maiden—English guile 
plotting ruin of American lover and in- 
cidentally breaking heart of American 
girl. 

“The dramatic value of this set of senti- 
ments was a great surprise to Cohan, but 
its lesson was not lost. It led him to cre- 
ate situations in which national feeling 
was aroused to the highest pitch, when at 
the proper moment he rushed the flag 
upon the stage and stood beneath it sing- 
ing, cheering, waving, with such an unctu- 
ous, infectious enthusiasm that his audi- 
ences invariably joined in the chorus and 
were often swept to their feet, drowning 
the stage with cheers. 

“And, never missing a cue from an au- 
dience, George met this very evident de- 
sire for debauches of patriotic enthusiasm 
by designing flag songs and flag ballets 
and flag choruses, and indeed whole flag 
plays—‘George Washington, Jr.,’ ‘The 
American Idea,’ and ‘The Yankee Prince’ 
—in all of which, no matter what else 
happened, George or somebody else was 
there waving the flag. 

“Cohan appeared deliberately to capital- 
ize patriotism. He made it bring him dol- 
lars. He alluded to himself as the Yankee 
Doodle Boy, and it began to be humor- 
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Evidently George M. Cohan has succeeded 
not only in enriching the drama but also in 
making Mrs. Cohan a happy woman. The pic- 
ture shows Cohan’s two little daughters. George 
M. Cohan, Jr., who has just arrived, refuses to 
sit for his photograph as yet. 


THE HAPPY 


4 
ously remarked that the whole Cohan 
family was eating off the American flag.” 


Immediately thereafter, Cohan’s bi- 
ographer goes on to say, the young 
playwright’s self-confidence slipped up- 
on a banana peel. He wrote a straight, 
non-musical farce called “Popularity,” 
which entirely failed to live up to its 
name. 


“This failure, however, may have been 
one of the best things that happened to 
Cohan, for the trouble with the piece was 
in danger of becoming the trouble with 
Cohan. In ‘Popularity’ the hero was an 
impossible upstart, of whom the public 
would have none. Cohan heroes had all 
been of this smart-Aleck type. Cohan 
himself, with his sudden riches, his loud 
clothes and his cock-sureness of bearing, 
gave evidence of developing an ego as 
overweening as that of his hero. 
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“He seemed to lack refinement. True, 
he pleased his down-stairs audience as 
well as his gallery; but his down-stairs 
audience had an up-stairs heart in it: The 
people who laughed with Cohan were not 
quite the same people who were pleased 
by John Drew or moved by Mrs. Fiske 
or delighted by Maude Adams. 

“No doubt Cohan saw all this. Perhaps 
the failure of ‘Popularity’ helped him to 
see it more clearly. Perhaps it struck 
in and tutored somewhat those personal 
tastes which, according to his critics, stood 
sadly in need of schooling. 

“Anyway, from about this time forward 
his clothes became less noisy, his manner 
of life less ostentatious, and his perform- 
ances showed here and there eliminations 
that marked an awakening sense of those 
eternal fitnesses which are the essence of 
good taste.” 


Cohan rewrote “Popularity,” sand- 
wiched it with songs, studded the stage 
with chorus girls, stuck Raymond 
Hitchcock in the center, and called it 
“The Man Who Owns Broadway.” 
This time the piece scored an uproari- 
ous success. Then came “Get-Rich- 


Quick Wallingford.” 


“‘Wallingford’ as a series of sketches 
presented pitfalls. It involved difficulties 
of selection and construction, it required 
niceties of adjustment to keep this pun- 
gent creatjon of George Randolph Ches- 
ter’s euptsning without becoming in- 
sufferafle. It went upon the boards as 
straight, well-constructed satire. It was 
neither a work of creative genius nor a 
jumble of showman’s tricks, but mere in- 
telligent application of the principles of 
stage technique and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the public tastes. And it was 
not to be carried by Cohan’s stage pres- 
ence—he was not in the cast.” 


“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” and 
Broadway Jones” were followed by 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” With this 
latest play in mind, the writer goes on 
to say, we are forced to conclude that 
behind the mask of the farceur and 
under the spots of the harlequin, Mr. 
Cohan has been hiding something we 
did not see, harboring designs of which 
we were not aware, and nurturing 
ambitions which are worthy of our 
high respect. If we look, with Mr. 
MacFarlane, into Cohan’s past, we find 
that his life, with its obscure begin- 
ning in music-halls, has never been 
entirely without the hint of a worthy 
future. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER WRITES A PLAY 
WITHOUT A WOMAN IN IT 


PLAY without a heroine is 
in itself a curiosity. Coming 
from Arthur Schnitzler, the 
great Viennese specialist in 
the vivisection of feminine 
hearts, it is indeed a surprise. It is 


hard to recognize the author of “Ana- 
tol,” that gospel of philandering, in 
the author of “Professor Bernhardi,” 





recently produced With conspicuous ar- 
tistry by Rudolf Christians at the Ger- 
man Repertory Theater in New York. 
The fact that the Austrian censor, who 
made no objection to Schnitzler’s cyn- 
ically amusing study of the vicious cir- 
cle of immorality in “Reigen,” inter- 
dicted this latest and strongest product 
of his pen, has endowed the perform- 





ance with an extraneous interest. Un- 
doubtedly Schnitzler reacts in “Pro- 
fessor Bernhardi” against the overplus 
of sex interest which has character- 
ized his previous work. He has been 
called by some a Maupassant of the 
drama. But for once he has refrained 
from delineating frail femininity. The 
only feminine character is a nurse who 
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PROFESSOR BERNHARDI RESIGNS 


The fiery hero of Schnitzler’s womanless play, a part interpreted by Heinrich Marlow, 
resigns when he sees that the faculty of his hospital will not unanimously support him in the 


battle with the bigots. 


The play, after making a tremendous hit in Europe, is now running with 


equal success at the German Irving Place Theater in New York, 


appears for about two minutes on the 
stage, and is not seen again after the 
first of the five acts. 

There are twenty male characters in 
the play. Each of these is limned in a 
few masterful strokes. Both treatment 
and theme, as Dr. Arthur Pulver- 
macher, the able critic of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, points out, is unique. 
The curtain rises on a hospital. The 
action, however, halts short of the sick- 
room. We are introduced, so to speak, 
to the brains of the institution, its med- 
ical faculty. We find here the same 
jealousies as among the faculty of the 
average American university. There 
are strong men and weak men, men of 
high moral integrity and mere climbers. 
Politics and society are brought into 
play. The Church takes a part in the 
game. The figure that overlooms all 
others is Dr. Bernhardi, head of the 


institution, a specialist of European 
reputation. Bernhardi is a Jew. He 
is not only a Jew but a freethinker, 
His assistants are partly Gentiles, partly 
men of his own race. Here rests the 
germ of the ensuing conflict. 

One of Bernhardi’s patients is dying, 
a young girl of the people, who is suc- 
cumbing to the consequences of a crim- 
inal operation. She does not know that 
her hours on earth are numbered. In 
fact, in the rallying of the vital powers 
that sometimes immediately precedes 
death, she imagines that she is getting 
well, and believes that her lover will 
shortly take her away. Professor 
Bernhardi does not wish to destroy her 
illusion; he regards it as his duty as a 
physician to make her last hour on earth 
as happy and tranquil as possible. One 
of the nurses, a deeply religious woman, 
thinks otherwise. She sends, without 





asking Bernhardi’s permission, for a 
priest, who arrives upon the scene pre- 
pared to administer extreme unction. 
Bernhardi bars his way to the sick- 
room; but the patient dies from 
fright, without receiving the last sanc- 
tion, when the priest is announced to 
her. 

The incident grows into a scandal 
and is made the subject of an inter- 
pellation in the Reichsrath by the anti- 
Semitic parties. Intrigues among the 
members of the faculty are spun. The 
aristocratic patrons of the hospital re- 
sign from the committee. One by one, 
Bernhardi’s false friends desert him. 
He still can escape the consequence of 
his action if he supports the protégé of 
a certain parliamentarian instead of 
the man whom he has chosen to fill a 
vacancy, who is unhappily also a Jew. 
Bernhardi steadfastly refuses. He is 
accused of the crime of “interrupting 
a religious ceremony,” and sentenced 
to two months in jail. He prefers not 
to save himself by pulling political and 
social wires; he gladly goes to prison 
for his principle. The priest, whose 
testimony has doomed him to incar- 
ceration, asks for a word with him. 
He confesses to him that, on mature 
consideration, he has come to the con- 
clusion that Bernhardi was right in 
this individual instance. “But why did 
you not say so in coyrt?” Bernhardi 
sternly questions. The priest replies 
that the Church as an institution would 
have suffered thereby. To him the 
Church means more than individual 
justice or human logic. Realizing the 
incommensurability of their standards, 
the two men, both strong, both fighters, 
shake hands over the gulf that must 
divide them forever. 


BARRIE’S WHIMSICAL TRIBUTE TO THE 


N HIS new play for Maude 

Adams, written in a somewhat 

Gilbertian vein, J. M. Barrie pays 

a whimsical tribute to woman. It 

is doubtful, Mr. Kiauber remarks 
in the New York Times, whether Mr. 
Barrie has ever been more extrava- 
gant than in certain portions of “The 
Legend of Leonora.” Equally certain 
it is that he has never been more whim- 
sical and more humorous than in other 
portions of it. The play given in Lon- 
don under the name of “The Adored 
One” is one of Barrie’s most charm- 
ing tributes to the eternal feminine. 
Leonora’s little girl has a cold. The 
man in the railway carriage insisted on 
opening the window. Leonora asked 
him to shut it, but he wouldn’t. Her 
child has a cold, so Leonora pushed 
him out of the window of the moving 
train. This, as Arthur Ruhl summa- 
rizes it in the New York Tribune, is 
the nominal basis of Mr. Barrie’s play. 


ETERNAL FEMININE 


Was Leonora a murderess? Did she 
really push the man out of the win- 
dow? Was there really any window 
or any man or any train at all? These, 
Mr. Ruhl goes on to say, are of course 
rather impossible questions, because we 
are dealing here with a Barrie fantasy, 
and “reality” is merely a relative term. 


“Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Barrie is in- 
terested in human nature, which is more 
or less the same in all times and seasons, 
and not in the outsides of things whose 
fashions change with every sun. The 
things that his people do may appear 
fantastic and absurd, but the things they 
think and feel are real. 


“In this case he is thinking of a 
mother’s love for her children—and you 
must remember that Leonora’s little girl 
had a cold. It was only one of those 
‘sniffy’ little colds, but colds pulled this 
one—Leonora was an enchanting little 
widow and she had seven jewels—pulled 
this one down more than the others. And 


the man wouldn’t shut the window. He 
simply refused. 

“So we must not be surprised, when 
Leonora is put on trial for pushing him 
out, if the judge and lawyers and jury, 
who look quite ordinary on the outside, 
do what appear, at first sight, as very 


extraordinary things. ... 

“The learned judge and the lawyers 
and jury all fall in love with Leonora, 
and the attorney for the defense, when 
asked if he wishes to put any questions 
to the witness, earnestly answers that he 
has but one, and, on being told to state 
it, quite naturally gets up and asks 
Leonora if she won't be his wife.” 

Leonora, as Mr. Barrie explains, is 
a play written only for people who have 
ever had a mother. By far the most 
delightful and the most ingenious scenes 
of the play, according to Rennold Wolf, 
writing in the Morning Telegraph, are 
those in the first act, where ‘Leonora is 
made to represent a variety of women, 
and yet mere woman: 




















VICTOR HERBERT WRITES A 


“Captain Rattray, a hero in Patagonia, 
has returned to London to be the lion of 
the hour. He arrives early at a dinner 
party, and learns that a number of women 
guests are to be present. They are de- 
scribed to him as a suffraget, a coquet, a 
motherly woman, one without a sense of 
humor, and finally, a murderess, whose 
case is attracting the attention of all 
London. Leonora enters, and Rattray en- 
deavors to identify her from the various 
descriptions. In turn he finds that she is 
characteristic of the various types enu- 
merated, and he is at his wits’ ends until 
she finally confesses that she is the mur- 
deress. 

“Barrie makes no attempt to explain 
why she is at large, or why she is ex- 
ceedingly friendly with Mr. Lebetter of 
the prosecution. He merely shows that 
everybody loves Leonora, as Rattray him- 
self soon begins to do.” 


Barrie’s motive is again revealed in 
the speech of the judge when he in- 
forms Leonora of her acquittal. “You 
are one of those,” he says, “around 
whom legends grow even in their life- 
time. This is the sort of thing you 
might have done had your little girl had 
a cold. And this is how we might have 
acted had you done it. You are not of 
to-day—foolish, unself-conscious, com- 
municative Leonora. The ladies of to- 
day are different and wiser. But as 
we look longingly at you we see again 
in their habit as they lived those out- 
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BUT HER CHILD HAD A COLD 


So Leonora (Maude Adams) pushed the man who wouldn't close the window out of the train. 
She is cross with the Captain (Hubrey Smith) for his mild disapproval. 


of-date, unreasoning, womanish crea- 
tures, our mothers and grandmothers 
and other dear ones long ago loved and 
lost—and as if you were the last woman, 
Leonora, we bid you hail and farewell.” 

It may be that, as Mr. Wolf declares, 
Barrie derived more enjoyment in writ- 
ing the play than his hearers will de- 
rive from seeing it. The subtlety of 





his satire on English judicial proce- 
dure, as the Theatre Magazine points 
out, is probably more appreciated in 
England than here; but the combination 
of Barrie and Maude Adams is always 
an irresistible one. “The tender, ap- 
pealing quality in her acting, we are 
told, has seldom been seen to better 
advantage.” 


THE HOODOO THAT PURSUES MUSIC 


N “Madeleine,” the third operatic 
novelty of the season in New 
York, Victor Herbert scores an- 
other failure for American opera. 
It takes courage for the Metro- 

politan Opera House to produce an 
American opera in view of the fiasco 
of the ill-fated $10,000 “Mona,” the 
equally ill-fated “Poja” and the “Pipe of 
Desire.” Mr. Gatti-Casazza, we are 
told in Musical America, is the orig- 
inator of the idea of giving a hearing 
through the organization directed by 
him to American composers. Tho 
Madame Alda and other distinguished 
singers gave their best effort to “Ma- 
deleine,” Victor Herbert, too, was un- 
able to escape the hoodoo that seems to 
pursue American-made music. 
Herbert’s opera follows the manner 
rather than the substance of Strauss. 
His libretto as well as his music is con- 
spicuous for the absence of the sala- 
cious note so evident in the erratic 
German composer. The libretto, based 
on a French play, rewritten by Grant 
Stewart, an actor-playwright, tells a 
charming but unexciting story. Ma- 
deleine Fleury, the favorite diva of the 
day in the year of our Lord 1760, in 
vites the Chevalier de Mauprat to dine 
with her on New Year’s Day. He 
laughingly declines, having promised to 
dine with his mother. The Duc d’Es- 


MADE IN AMERICA 


terre, her chief admirer, arrives with 
magnificent gifts, but he, too, declines, 
having likewise promised to dine 
with his immediate female progenitor. 
Piqued, Madeleine writes to his rival, 
de Fontange. An answer comes, de- 
clining the honor, as he, too, is dining 
with his mother. Madeleine’s maid, 
Nichette, to whom she turns as a last 
resort, declines for the same reason. 


“Beside herself with chagrin, Madeleine 
gives way to a burst of hysterical passion 
—<discharges all her servants and throws 
herself on the sofa in a fit of passionate 
weeping. At this point, Didier, a poor 
painter, arrives with a portrait of Made- 
leine’s mother that he has been renovat- 
ing. He and Madeleine have been friends 
from childhood, and, finding her so up- 
set, he soothes her. It reminds her of her 
girlhood, of their early struggles ané 
youthful ambitions now realized by het, 
and brings her gradually to a gentle 
frame of mind. He invites her to dine 
with him and his mother, but she grate- 
fully declines. 


“Nichette, restored to favor, returns, 
having obtained permission from _ her 
mother to dine with Madeleine rather 


than leave her alone, but Madeleine sends 
her back saying she will not be alone. 
The portrait of her own mother is on 
the table, and, as Madeleine sits facing it, 
a ray of the setting sun lights up her 
mother’s face. Madeleine, too, is dining 
with her mother.” 


Mr. Herbert, as Mr. Aldrich remarks 
in the New York Times, has before 
now shown an ever-ready ability to 
turn an expert hand to any kind of 
music that may be required. He can 
shake tunes from his sleeve. But tunes 
have gone out of fashion; so Mr. Her- 
bert has turned his attention to other 
matters. He attempts to attain the 
rapidly moving style of the conversa- 
tion opera, to write in an excited and 
fragmentary, often disjointed manner, 
in an effort to gain rapidity of move- 
ment; making the orchestra do much 
tonal picturing of the action, senti- 
ments and minor doings on the stage, 
with very little regard for musical de- 
velopment and enlargement, except in 
certain lyric moments. “In these,” Mr. 
Aldrich goes on to say, “the music is 
given an opportunity to breathe. In- 
deed, it seems as if Mr. Herbert had 
been carefully observing the methods 
of Strauss, with a memory for much 
that appertains to Beckmesser; but it 
appears also that he has not the clever- 
ness and the capacity of a Strauss, and 
the result of his efforts to be not 
musical but descriptive, is a score rest- 
less, uneasy, but without a real impres- 
sion of vivacity or animation, lacking 
musical beauty and refinement and with 
a false ring of cleverness.” 

















A GLIMPSE OF UNSUSPECTED RELATIONSHIPS IN 
THE COMMUNITY OF STARS 


T HAS long been realized that 
our earth belongs to a little 
family of planets ruled by the 
sun, from which other such 
families are quite remote. If we 

represent the earth’s distance from the 
sun by one inch, the nearest star would 
be about five miles away. Altho we 
often think of it as a single star, it 
is probably a sun with attendant 
planets like our own. In many cases 
there will be two suns to one family, 
or even more, and the control of the 
family will thus be divided in a way 
bewildering to our simpler experience. 

Thus does the eminent astronomer 
Professor H. H. Turner, F.R.S., intro- 
duce his study of unsuspected relation- 
ships in the community of stars. For 
the present, we may neglect the com- 
plication to which he refers and think 
of each family of stars as a unit— 
dominated by a single star, as it ap- 
pears to the human eye. Our im- 
mediate business is to inquire into the 
relationships between these stars, which 
have hitherto been regarded as iso- 
lated from one another by the vast- 
ness of the distances between them. 
The attraction by one star of another 
is undoubtedly small. But does the 
united action of millions of stars re- 
main small? If they are scattered 
equally in all directions, there seems 
no good reason why théy should pull 
more effectively in one direction than 
another. However, if a number of 
stars are collected into a cluster with 
a more or less definite boundary, we 
can readily imagine that a star just 
outside the cluster will. be pulled 
towards it and ultimately into it. To 
quote from Professor Turner’s paper 
as given in the London Times: 


“If the cluster is very loosely built the 
traveler may penetrate it without encoun- 
tering obstruction, and his velocity will 
be continually augmented so long as there 
are more stars pulling him onwards than 
holding him backwards. We may thus 
contemplate his reaching the center and 
passing through it to the other side, al- 
ways supposing that he does not strike 
one of the constituent stars. His velocity 
will, however, now begin to diminish, for 
the general pull of the cluster will be 
reversed. Newton showed us how to cal- 
culate the laws of attraction of such a 
cluster on a star traveling through it, and 
one of them (almost sufficient for our 
present purpose) is that the total pull 
would be always towards the center; so 
that as long as our traveler is approach- 


ing the center he is being hurried for- 
ward, while after leaving it he is con- 
tinually pulled back, and his flight will 
ultimately be arrested when he has 
reached a distance equal to that from 
which he started. He will then return in 
much the same way, and continue to os- 
cillate backwards and forwards through 
the cluster, coming up to the surface to 
breathe, so to speak, and then plunging 
back into the depths. 

“Now we have selected a particular star 
for consideration in order to fix the atten- 
tion. But it is easily seen that what is 
true for one star at the surface is true 
for all. They must all be making these 
periodical journeys from the surface to 
the depths and then out to the other side. 
If they all start together and meet to- 
gether in the midst they will cause an in- 
tolerable congestion which will inevitably 
end in collisions. Contemplation of this 
possibility leads us to some novel and in- 
teresting speculations as to the origin of 
‘new stars,’ which may well result from 
the contraction of an extended nebula 
originally at rest, drawn in on itself by 
the mutual attraction of its parts with 
gradually increasing speed and ultimately 
rushing to condensation under explosive 
conditions. But our present business is 
with a more stable state of affairs, when 
a cluster has settled down, possibly after 
a much troubled past, to peaceful domestic 
life; so that its constituent members take 
it in turns to plunge into the depths, thus 
avoiding the risks of serious collision. 
While some are rising others are falling; 
while some are in the depths others are at 
the surface; and tho we have spoken 
hitherto only of those which reach the 
surface, there may be deep-sea denizens 
which never think to come so high, but 
spend their whole lives in the depths, 
oscillating, nevertheless, backwards and 
forwards in response to the same central 
attraction which controls their more way- 
ward brethren. If we may trust certain 
inferences from observation presently to 
be mentioned, the permanent inhabitants 
of the depths are small fry, and it is the 
whales who make the great swings from 
surface to surface.” 


The hypothesis that our sun with 
his family forms a unit in a community 
of this kind has lately been advanced 
in papers read before the Royal As- 
tronomical Society as an explanation 
of various facts of observation which 
had not been previously coordinated 
and some of which had not been ade- 
quately explained. This hypothesis of 
a stellar community isolated from 
other such communities by distances 
largely compared with its own dimen- 
sions offers a simple explanation and 


coordination of all these facts, with- 
out any further apparatus than the 
known laws of gravitation. Our 
knowledge is still in so many ways so 
very limited that we can not test the 
hypothesis so fully as might be de- 
sirable. There are, nevertheless, sev- 
eral valuable pieces of evidence which 
all support it and nothing has so far 
been found in contradiction. 

Let us review some of this evidence 
very briefly in the words of Professor 
Turner. Consider, in the first place, he 
says, what would be the general aspect 
of a restless community such as that 
just described to one of its own mem- 
bers. The journeying of the stars 
towards and from the center may be 
compared to that of bees to and from 
the hive: 


“They all form part of one community, 
but we can at any moment divide them 
into two quite distinct parties—outgoing 
and home-coming. If we watch any bee 
long enough she will change from one 
party to the other, but our lives are all 
too short to witness such changes in the 
stars, for which millions of years would 
be required. It is as tho, in our analogy, 
we had only a single second during which 
to observe the bees; just time enough to 
detect their movements, and to decide 
whether they were backwards or for- 
wards. Suppose now that the hive were 
invisible, and that the problem is to locate 
it from this brief glimpse of the move- 
ments; and suppose that we are made to 
close one eye, so that we lose all sense of 
the distance of each bee; we then get 
some notion of the astronomer’s difficul- 


ties in assigning the position of the cen- 


ter of our community. The limitation 
symbolized by the closing of one eye, tho 
it may suggest frivolity, is a specially 
serious one, for it prevents our discerning 
any actual distances, including that of the 
hive itself; we can only infer the direc- 
tion in which it lies. Fortunately it is 
mitigated by a little knowledge; tho we 
are ignorant of the distances of the vast 
majority of stars, we know something 
about those of a few of them, and by 
using this information we can make a 
rough estimate for that of the center. 
But the material is so scanty that tho the 
phenomenon of outgoing and home-com- 
ing among the stars was discovered eight 


years ago by Professor Kapteyn, of 
Groningen, it has hitherto been inter- 
preted in a wholly different manner, 


which we may illustrate by supposing the 
hive at a very great distance. In that 
case the paths of the bees would lose one 
feature; they would become approximate- 
ly parallel instead of diverging for the 
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outgoers and converging for the home- 
comers. If, for instance, the hive lay far 
to the south we should merely see bees 
traveling north and bees traveling south; 
and we might suppose them to be separate 
swarms on their travels, rather than mem- 
bers of the same swarm going and return- 
ing. And it was this interpretation which 
Professor Kapteyn gave to the systematic 
movements of the stars which he discov- 
ered in 1904 and announced at St. Louis; 
he inferred that there were two parallel 
streams of stars moving in opposite direc- 
tions, as tho one cluster had attracted an- 
other until they met and intermingled. 
In comparing the merits of the two ex- 
planations on this evidence alone it seems 
fair to remark that the meeting and 
mingling of two clusters almost neces- 
sarily implies their former separation; 
and if we once grant this possibility of 
the detachment of a cluster of stars, the 
laws of gravity demand for a single clus- 
ter the appearances presented, without the 
additional supposition of intermingling of 
two. The hypothesis now presented, be- 
ing, in fact, the simplest possible, for that 
reason alone is entitled to serious con- 
sideration.” 


There is other evidence available, 
Professor Turner thinks, which is in 


its favor. Some six years ago, Mr. 
Thomas Lewis of the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, who has made 


double stars his special study, pointed 
out some striking features of their dis- 
tribution around us. Briefly, his con- 
clusions were that they were restricted 
to a special region, a finite region, of 
which we at least were not at the cen- 
ter. Now, if we had been at the 
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various stages of growth, from the con 


region a point which will suit 
well as our “hive,” 
are emerging and whither others are 
tending. We might have spent much 
labor in groping for this information 
but for Mr. Lewis’s timely assistance 
from an entirely independent investiga- 
tion: 


whence some stars 


“Another piece of guidance would in 
itself have been rather vague, but is 
valuable as an accessory. It was re- 
marked above that the small fry of our 
community linger near the center, leaving 
it to the big bright stars to sweep from 
surface to surface. It can be shown that 
in consequence we should see a greater 
proportion of faint stars in the direction 
of the center, and this is found to be the 
case, tho the evidence is complicated by 
the existence of the Milky Way, which 
we must regard as an extra belt of stars 
surrounding the main globular cluster. 

“Finally, a piece of evidence of a re- 
markable kind is furnished by the re- 
searches of Mr. H. C. Plummer, just ap- 
pointed Royal Astronomer for Ireland, 
who has utilized the beautiful observa- 





RIVAL CLASSES IN THE SKY 


They all form part of one community, these stars so bright in the photographs, but we can at any 


moment divide them into two quite distinct parties—outgoing and 


home-coming. 


templation of which we can infer the life 
history of an oak without actually seeing 
it grow 

“There is thus considerable justification 
for a conception of our community of 
stars somewhat as follows. We have said 
that if the earth’s distance from the sun 
be represented by one inch, the nearest 
star would be about five miles away. The 
whole community of stars would then be 
about the present size of our earth, and 
would contain about a thousand million 
stars in all, scattered at distances 
miles apart, more closely near the center 
and more widely near the surface. The 
general shape is. not spherical; our earth 
is flattened at the poles and the star com- 
munity is probably more flattened; but a 


some 


more serious difference is that whereas 
our earth has for equator. only an 
‘imaginary line,’ the star community has 


a very real and magnificent belt of extra 
stars, which: we call the Milky Way. 

“Turning from dimensions and shape to 
internal history, we shall find a more con- 
venient contrast in the System. 
We are accustomed to the absolute tyran- 
ny of the sun, to whose control we all 
submit, keeping at assigned distances from 
him, and receiving benefits in the shape of 
light and heat. But the star community 
is a pure democracy, where control is 
vested in the members at large, tho its 
effective seat is in their center. No par- 
ticular light or heat emanates from the 
seat of government, which is, however, 
occupied for a brief spell by every star in 
turn.” 


Solar 


The outermost are urged. towards 
the center by a unanimous vote, but as 
they respond to the behest they gradu- 
ally become indifferent to the contra- 
dictory calls of the outer stars and 
are affected only by those nearer the 
center than themselves. The center is, 
however, only reached to be abandoned 
and the journey continues to the other 
side of the cluster, when the return 
commences. But the majority of the 
stars do not make this extreme jour- 
ney. They are content with smaller 
excursions from side to side. Our sun 
is one of these and probably never 
stravs further than a quarter of the 
far limits. Our whole oscillation occu- 
pies, if we may trust very precarious 
estimates, about four hundred million 
years, and we passed near the center— 
which lies in the constellation Taurus 
at a distance of about ninety light-years 
from us—something less than a mil- 
lion years ago. In this more crowded 


region, did we meet with vicissitudes! 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE SUBMERGED CONTINENT OVER WHICH 
THE MAMMOTH ROAMED 


T IS generally supposed that when 
we have witnessed a river de- 
scending from continental lands 
into the ocean we have seen its 
final issue and lost all traces of its 

course and history. Recent investiga- 
tions carried out by the aid of sound- 
ings have shown that this idea is sheer 
delusion. In the case of several isolated 
rivers, such as the Ganges of Asia and 
the Hudson of America, a continuation 
far out under the waters of the border- 
ing oceans has been recognized. These 
have been supposed to be exceptional 
instances. Professor Edward Hull, 
F.R.S., now shows, after much investi- 
gation into suboceanic physiography, 
that under the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean the rivers descending from the 
adjoining continental lands can be 
traced far out to sea and to great 
depths. The soundings have been car- 
ried out by British and American naval 
vessels and by the ships of a few pri- 
vate individuals, including the Prince 
of Monaco. 

An unexpected result has been the 
delineation of the continental platform 
or terrace. It is now known, says our 
expert, that the British Isles and ad- 
joining lands of Europe, including Nor- 
way, rise from a vast expanse of com- 
paratively shallow submerged lands. 
He writes in the London Outlook: 


“The margin of the platform has been 
traced from N.E. America round by 
Greenland, Iceland, and the British Isles, 


the coast of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
across the Straits of Gibraltar and south- 
wards, everywhere terminating under the 
ocean by a more or less steep descent, 
and gently rising inland to the present 
coasts. To the westward of the British 
Isles the platform underlies a large extent 
of submerged land; but along the coast of 
France and the Peninsula its breadth is 
greatly reduced, and it breaks off in a 
steep descent, sometimes approaching the 
vertical, down to the margin of the 
abyssal ocean. 

“From this it will be seen that if the 
Continental Platform was elevated to the 
extent of 600 to 1,000 feet it would be 
converted into a vast plain, as it would 
include the North Sea as far as Scan- 
dinavia, giving a large accession of terri- 
tory to the lands now rising above the 
ocean.” 


Over this plain roamed the mammoth. 
The hippopotamus occupied the river 
valleys. The various ruminants and 
carnivora of the prehistoric period were 
in their native haunts here. Thus can 
we reconstruct the mighty area of land 
that protruded in ages past from the 
sea. We can go even further and be 
definite respecting a remarkable sub- 
oceanic feature called the great decliv- 
ity: 


“The depth of the Great Declivity, by 
which the Continental Platform is con- 
nected with the abyssal region, is not 
capable of being as accurately defined as 
the margin of the Continental Platform; 
but the variation is unimportant, consider- 


ing the total descent from the surface, 
amounting to about 7,200 feet (or 1,200 
fathoms) or 6,200 feet from the edge of 
the Continental Platform, this being the 
depth at which the submerged river val- 
leys open out on the abyssal floor, after 
crossing the Continental Platform. This 
was the margin of the continental land 
during the period of the great uprise of 
the whole Atlantic region in the Post- 
Pliocene (or glacial) period of geological 
history. It may appear to some of my 
readers that such an uprise, immediately 
preceding the human age, is incredible; as 
indeed it might be unless supported by the 
clearest evidence. Nor is it inconsistent 
with the changes of level which have 
taken place in Tertiary times in other 
parts of the world. 

“The face of the Great Declivity which 
rose from the ocean along the coast of 
the Bay of Biscay in the Post-Pliocene 
period, consisting of rocks rising about 
6,000 feet from their base in a series of 
lofty cliffs, would have presented a re- 
markable spectacle to a human being 
approaching from, let us say, the Isles 
of the Blessed, had there been such; but 
they were not destined to be witnessed 
by the eye of man. For long before his 
appearance on the terrestrial stage they 
had been submerged and, with the Con- 
tinental Platform, were covered by the 
waters of the ocean, and so have remained 
to the present day. If is to the leveling 
action of these waters on a rising land 
that the origin of the platform is to be 
attributed.” 


It is necessary to understand, says 
Professor Hull, that river valleys are 
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The elevations and the depressions are here seen in accordance with the famous map of Sir John Murray, who has studied the depths as perhaps 
The dotted areas are the shallowest, but the outlines in line contour vary. in height, all being from 


no other oceanographer has ever been able to do. 


one to three fathoms submerged, as marked. 

















AN ELEMENT AT $3,750,000 AN OUNCE 








DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OFF 
THE NORWEGIAN COAST 
a, Continental slope; b, continental edge; c, 


continental shelf or plateau; d, coast bank; e, 
fjord; 7, coast. 


never formed under the waters of the 
ocean. They are formed only upon land. 
From this it follows that if the river 
channels can be traced by means of 
soundings, or by any other method, un- 
der the surface of the ocean, these 
channels were eroded when the oceanic 


INCREASING GRAVITY OF THE 


TIMULATED by rumors that 

prospectors have begun a “ra- 

dium rush” to the carnotic 

lands of Colorado and Utah, a 

congressional committee has 
prepared a measure for government 
control of this country’s supply. The 
plan is to reserve to the federal author- 
ity the right to reduce all radium ores. 
The present market price of pure ra- 
dium bromide is given in the London 
medical press as a hundred dollars 
per milligram. The minimum figure is 
probably not less than eighty dollars, 
which is at the rate of $3,750,000 
per ounce of the radium element. 
The price showed a downward ten- 
dency a year ago, when the thera- 
peutic possibilities of thorium products 
began to be discussed seriously by 
the medical press. Since that time, 
owing to the unexpectedly encouraging 
results of recent radium therapy, the 
quotations have risen in all the 
markets of the world until, as Lon- 
don Nature observes, no fortune could 
stand the strain of its acquisition 
by a private individual. One circum- 
stance which adds to the peculiarity of 
the present situation, we read in the 
London British Medical Journal, is that 
in the early days of radium manu- 
facture almost pure samples of the 
bromide, prepared by a German chem- 
ist, were obtainable at a price only 
about one-tenth of that demanded at 
present. The former cheapness does 
not necessarily imply any stricture 
upon those who now control the radium 
industry. Workable deposits of radium 
ore are known to be rare. Says The 
British Medical Journal: 


“The pitchblende available is probably 
insufficient to meet the world’s demand, 
which is estimated at 10 or 15 grams a 
year. At the same time it is scarcely 
denied that the present price is inflated, 
and that it bears a more or less specu- 
lative relation to the scarcity of uranium 


ff bed was in the condition of dry land. 


The reason is that when once a river 
descends into the sea, its eroding power 
ceases as the current is stopped or car- 
ried away by the sea itself, and the 
water, being lighter than that of the 
sea, tends to float to its surface and 
thus lose its eroding power: 


“When, therefore, it is found that a 
river enters the sea, and that its channel 
is continued for some distance under the 
surface, the inference is inevitable that 
the submerged channel was in the condi- 
tion of land at the time when it was 
undergoing erosion. It is on this hypoth- 
esis that we conclude that the lands bor- 
dering the Atlantic Ocean, as well as the 
bed of the ocean itself, were upraised to 





RADIUM CRISIS 


minerals, rather than a real relation to 
the cost of extraction, tho this, owing to 
the necessity for skilled operators and ex- 
pensive machinery, is considerable. Hith- 
erto the greater part of the radium in 
use has come from Bohemia, but the 
crude ore from which radium is extracted 
is found also in Saxony, in Russia where 
tentative efforts are now being made to 
develop it, in North America, and in Aus- 
tralia. Up to the present the search for 
workable uranium ores in Asia, Africa, 
and South America seems to have proved 
fruitless. It may yet be established that 
England is the home of the richest radium 
supply in the world. Pitchblende occurs 
in Cornwall, generally in small veins 
crossing the tin-bearing lodes, and it is 
stated of the Trenwith mine, near St. 
Ives, which is worked by the British Ra- 
dium Corporation, Limited, that the de- 
posit is a guarantee of an assured supply 
of radium in large quantity. The heap 
of pitchblende there, the unconsidered 
residue of former tin workings, is being 
sorted over, and a considerable quantity 
of radio-active material has been recov- 


‘lions of the 
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the extent already stated. This is the 
key to unlock the mystery of the sub- 
merged river valleys of Europe and 
America. 

“The isobathic lines [or lines of equal 
depth] traced by means of the soundings 
indicate that nearly all the rivers entering 
the sea on both sides of the Atlantic have 
their channels continued to a depth of 
about 1,000 to 1,200 fathoms, at which 
depth they open out on the floor of the 
abyssal ocean, which in the Bay of Bis- 
cay descends to 2,700 fathoms, or 16,200 
feet. On entering the sea the channels 
traverse the Continental Platform to a 
gradually increasing depth, and at its 
margin descend between lofty cliffs of 
rock. These, when traversing the Great 
Declivity, must have given rise to cascades 
and waterfalls.” 


WORLD'S 


ered. The sister Cornish mine of South 
Terras, near Grampound Road, is owned 
by the Société Industrielle de Radium, 
and has the distinction of being the only 
mine in the world to have been worked 
in the past solely for uranium ore. Ac- 
cording to a report signed by Mme. Curie, 
the content of radium in the 300 tons Of 
concentrated uranium ore already 
tained from the dumps at this Cornish 
mine has varied from 5 to 190 milligrams 
per ton, and it is asserted by those work- 
ing the mine that the amount of radium 
bromide actually present in the dumps is 
close upon 10,000 milligrams. The ore 
from this mine is treated in France, that 
from Trenwith at Limehouse.” 


ob- 


The high price of radium has had the 
one advantageous result of stimulating 
the investigation of possible sources 
other than pitchblende. Altho radium 
follows exclusively the occurrence of 
uranium and maintains a ratio of about 
three parts or four parts in ten mil- 
uranium element, there 
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OCEAN PROFILE BETWEEN OLD WORLD AND NEW 


Between Portugal and the United States rises a peak in a plain which, could we see it 
entirely, would give an idea of grandeur transcending even the spectacle of Fujiyama as one 


approaches it from afar. 
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are uranium-carrying rocks other than 
pitchblende proper. Low-grade uranium 
ores occur in many parts of the world. 
There is little doubt that uranium it- 
self has a wide distribution. In Great 
Britain the suggestion has been made 
that the heavy spar of Derbyshire, the 
celestine of Gloucestershire and the 
witherite of the north of England 
might be made to yield radio-active 
treasure. Even certain kinds of clay 
have proved remarkably radio-active. 
Vesuvian lava is also said to be in- 
creasingly rich in traces of radium with 
each successive eruption. 

Radium preparations, inseparable, 
however, from mesothorium, have also 
been made from monazite sand. One 
of the most practicable materials dis- 
covered up to the present time is carno- 
tite, now attracting such attention in 
the Congress of the United States. 
Carnotite is an ocherous pigment, 
found chiefly and in abundance in the 
sandstone of Colorado and Utah and 
also—but of lower grade—in Central 
Turkestan and South Australia. For 
the Colorado carnotite it is claimed that 
its value is only slightly below that of 
the Joachimsthal mine in Bohemia. 


“To obtain radium from pitchblende is 
a matter of months, perhaps of a year. 
Even when, after the removal of inactive 
impurities, and a succession of crushing, 
fusing, washing, and dissolving processes, 
a ton of ore is reduced to a few pounds 
of radio-active substance, this has to 
undergo many repetitions of fractional 
crystallization before the radium chloride 
is isolated, and the bromide afterwards 
prepared. Only one gram of pure radium 
chloride has been obtained from eight 
tons of uranium ore. It is difficult to say 
what should be the true market price of 
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radium, but in view of this process, apart 
from speculative considerations, the very 
low figure—in shillings per milligram—at 
which it has been suggested that radium 
could be sold at a profit seems scarcely 
feasible. . . . Between X-rays and radium 
the physical and therapeutic parallel is 
very close. It has been proved physically 
that there is no fundamental difference in 
character between the two radiations, ex- 
cept that gamma rays of radium penetrate 
more deeply; their effect has been noted 
at a depth ten times as great as that of 
X-rays. The ionizing action of the radia- 
tions differs somewhat, but even in this 
respect the ‘harder’ or more penetrating 
the X-ray (that is, the more highly ex- 
hausted the vacuum of the tube) the 
nearer the values approximate. The dif- 
ference would entirely disappear if X-rays 
having the same penetrating power as 
gamma rays could be produced, but no 
tube yet constructed can give rays even 
approximating those of radium in ‘hard- 
ness. X-ray technique, however, has as 
yet by no means reached perfection.” 


Nothing has accelerated the demand 
for radium so sharply as the sensa- 
tional controversy in the medical press 
on the subject of its efficacy in cancer 
cases. Pessimism in the first reports 
caused a decline in quotations. Some 
of the inconveniences of discussing in 
the general press questions of thera- 
peutics still unsettled are exemplified to 
our British authority by the pressure 
of the radium crisis. It gives as an in- 
stance the report of Doctor Lazarus- 
Barlow, director of the Cancer Re- 
search Laboratories in London. His 
results seemed to justify an optimism 
of which speculators in radium, our 
contemporary fears, are taking advan- 
tage. Much is made likewise, in stimu- 
lating the radium “boom,” of a new 





tube capable of controlling the quality 
or “hardness” of the ray itself. By 
bringing into play within this tube ionic 
particles of a metallic nature, the 
radiation efficiency is greatly increased. 
Until the pressure of the radium crisis 
is relieved, our contemporary suggests, 
it would be well to receive with caution 
the sensational assertions respecting 
“emanation therapy” with which the 
newspapers are filled. The rarity of 
radium limits the number of cases that 
can be treated, we are ren.inded by the 
London Lancet: 


“When we consider that manufacturers 
can dispose of all they can make for 
months in advance, and the absence of 
any reason why the law of supply and 
demand should not apply in this as in any 
other commodity, it is difficult to see how 
the present price can be materially altered 
until the sources of supply have been ex- 
tended, and methods of extraction greatly’ 
simplified and accelerated. It is note- 
worthy that an English firm was prepared 
to supply pure radium bromide at less 
than £15 [seventy-five dollars] per milli- 
gram to some London hospitals. The 
offer was not accepted and the whole 
amount, including the output for several 
months ahead, has been disposed of to 
Germany at the current rate of about £20 
{a hundred dollars] per milligram. Al!- 
ready we are promised more extensive 
supplies from Cornwall and simpler meth- 
ods of extraction are said to have been 
discovered. If these prospects materialize 
the outlook for a larger and cheaper sup- 
ply becomes very bright. In the mean- 
time, we should not allow our enthusiasm 
for radium to make us forget what we 
owe to the X-rays. In the treatment of 
accessible growths it is doubtful if radium 
has any advantage over the X-rays prop- 
erly applied.” 


THE NEXT SHACKLETON EXPEDITION 
TO THE ANTARCTIC 


URPRISING as it may seem, 

there is still one vast region of 

the world which has never been 

trodden by the foot of man, 

notes a writer in London 
Knowledge. Sir Ernest Shackleton 
intends to set out in the present year 
on a quest to enlarge our informa- 
tion of the south polar continent. 
Every resource of science is to be 
pressed into service. Sir Ernest’s 
two principal ships will be propelled by 
oil instead of coal. Two of the sledges 
will be driven by aeroplane engines ac- 
tuating aeroplane propellers. The ex- 
pedition will also use an aeroplane with 
clipped wings for traveling over the 
ice. 

The explorers will leave Buenos 
Ayres by next October at the latest. 
The intention is to cross the south polar 
continent from sea to sea—from Wed- 
dell Sea to Ross Sea. The first part of 


the journey—that from the Weddell 
Sea to the South Pole—will take the 
expedition over a tract of frozen coun- 
try on which no man has ever looked. 
By the time the distance of 1,700 miles 
has been covered, they will have accu- 
mulated expert reports by trained bi- 
ologists, physicists and geologists. 

It is hoped definitely to establish the 
complete continental character of the 
Antarctic, according to Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. If all goes well, he will 
return in April of next year. He will 
have ascertained before then, he says, 
whether the great Victorian chain of 
mountains, which has been traced to 
the South Pole, extends across the con- 
tinent and links up with the Andes. 
The solution of this problem would of 
itself suffice to make the expedition a 
supreme event in the annals of geog- 
raphy. The explorer’s own statement 
in the London Telegraph proceeds: 


“We also anticipate important geological 
results from the journey. The expedition 
will, at the winter quarters, make geolog- 
ical collections; also typical rocks will be 
taken on the journey if we come across 
exposed rocks when crossing the moun- 
tain ranges. One ship will land parties 
for the purpose of making geological col- 
lections on the west side of the Weddell 
Sea, and the ship will, at the same time, 
trace, if possible, the continuation of Gra- 
ham Land southwards. : 

“We shall take continuous magnetic ob- 
servations from the Weddell Sea right 
across the Pole, and the route followed 
will lead towards the Magnetic Pole and 
make an ideal method of determining the 
general dip of the magnetic needle. This 
magnetic work has a direct bearing on 
economic conditions, in that an absolutely 
true knowledge of magnetic conditions is 
of use to ships in navigable waters. I 
also propose to set up a magnetic observ- 
atory at winter quarters, and take con- 
tinuous magnetic observations throughout 
the winter. . . 














WOMAN’S BEAUTY 


“The meteorological conditions will be 
carefully studied, and this may help to 
elucidate some of the peculiar problems of 
weather that at present are only dimly 
recognized as existing. Continuous me- 
teorological observations, both at winter 
quarters and on the journey across, are 
of extreme importance, and the results 
can be correlated with the observations of 
the last three expeditions in the Antarctic. 

“Biological work will be thoroly carried 
on and the distribution of fauna and 
plant life will be studied. Botl ships will 
be equipped for dredging and sounding. 

“All branches of science will be most 
carefully attended to, and the net result 
scientifically ought to be a large increase 
to human knowledge, but first and fore- 
most the crossing of the Polar continent 
will be the main object of the expedition. 
The unknown fields to conquer are rapidly 
narrowing down in the world, but there 
still remains this great work.” 


But will Shackleton be able to spend 
time on these researches when his main 
object must be to cross the Antarctic 
continent? The question suggests some 


IN THE 


doubts to that famed authority on polar 
exploration, William S. Bruce, who 
gives his views in London Nature. On 
her outward voyage, Shackleton’s own 
ship will be full to the gunwale with 
stores and equipment and every effort 
must be made to find a suitable landing 
place along a practicaily unknown 
coast, to build a house and set up the 
base camp for the tremendous task of 
crossing Antarctica. This will have to 
be done along a coast that Ross failed 
to reach because of the heavy ice in 
1843, that the Scotia failed to reach in 
1903, where the same vessel in 1904 was 
heaved right out of the water and left 
stranded on top of the ice, and where 
the Deutschland in 1912 was beset and 
driven northward helplessly during the 
whole winter. 


“Magnetic work of the usual kind at 
the base station and, so far as possible, 
on the cross journey, will fall in with 
other work that has been done; in both 
these departments of science it would be 
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specially profitable to have other expe- 


ditions in the field synchronously. Local 
zoological and botanical work will also be 
of great interest. But, undoubtedly, solv- 


pographical 
leading 
vicinity OL 
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ing some of the many great t 
and geological problems is the 
work to be done both in the 
the base station and in the interior. 
“According to evidence at present at 
our disposal, Shackleton, if he penetrates 
southward from Coats Land, will gradu- 
ally rise without much interruption over * 
completely and heavily ice-clad land 
over inland ice, in fact—until he reaches 
the South Pole, an ice-field that continues 
until it reaches the Beardmore Glacier 
and Axel Heiberg Glaciers. It would be 





a great triumph if, after Shackleton 
reached the South Pole, he could strike 
a new route, say, to the west of the 


mountains of South Victoria Land; but if 
this sacrifices the life or even limbs of 
the party, it is not worth attempting. An- 
other expedition can carry out that work 
in time to come from the Pacific side. 
The intrinsic value of the expedition is 
to seek and find out what lies between 
Coats Island and the South Pole.” 


HOW PREHISTORIC WOMAN SOLVED THE PROBLEM 


O DELUSION is more gen- 

eral than that which de- 

nounces the corseted figure 

in its accentuation of line 

and curve as_ unnatural. 
There are fundamental causes which 
have been at work ever since the 
period when our progenitors lived 
in tree-tops for the development of 
the most characteristic line of the 
feminine form. Woman, as far back as 
she can be traced on our planet, im- 
parted a shape to the waist instead of 
leaving the line there to nature. The 
evidence of this accumulates in the 
columns of L’Anthropologie (Paris) as 
well as through the bulletins of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. They 
consist of actual drawings of the 
feminine form from living originals by 
artists who must have worked in some 
cases tens of thousands of years ago 
and in others dating from so relatively 
recent a period as sixteen hundred 
years before Christ. 

The most ancient figures are those 
of young women dressed in short 
skirts imparting the effect of the con- 
temporary woman’s tunic as we see it 
every day transforming a plain skirt 
into a theater skirt. As far back as 
forty thousand years ago women af- 
fected the elbow sleeve. Woman of the 
late Pleistocene epoch likewise did her 
hair up in a coiffure now familiar in 
New York. 

The drawings or representations of 
no less than ten human figures found 
on a rock shelter at Cogul, near Lerida, 
in Catalonia, afford the most definite 
ideas of all respecting the waist line of 


OF HER WAIST LINE 


our primitive ancestresses. In at least 
one instance we have the long-hip 
effect, but generally the waist line is 
accentuated, tho it is not so circum- 
scribed as in the waists of women in 
Knossos or Crete during the prehistoric 
period. One is not surprised to find 
sophistication in the drawing of the 
feminine form in the isle of Greece, but 
Sir Ray Lankester notes it as really 
surprising that the drawings in Spain, 
forty thousand years old at least, reveal 
“a definitely modern look” and a free- 
dom of touch in the artist. The British 
scientist notes too that the waist is 





ANOTHER 


WAIST LINE HELD 


Fresco drawing of two female acrobats from 


the palace at Knossos, date about 1400 B. C. 


extremely small and elongated, the 
skirt bell-shaped and the whole form 
“sinuous. ”’* 

Elegant young women with greatly 
compressed waists, strongly accentuated 
figure lines and gowned in a version of 
the minaret style were revealed in 
drawings discovered recently by Sir 
Arthur Evans in the palace of the 
ancient Kings of Crete. These paint- 
ings of prehistoric young women both 
in costume and in pose are like nothing 
so much, affirms Sir Ray Lankester, 
as the portraits of distinguished ladies 
of the fashionable world of Paris ex- 
hibited by the painter Boldini in the 
Salon. It is remarkable to the British 
scientist that explorers should have 
found contemporary paintings of young 
ladies who lived nearly as long before 
Cleopatra as she lived before us. It 
is still more remarkable that those 
young ladies were “got up” in the same 
style and apparently aimed at much the 
same effects of line and contour as 
those which have become the latest 
fashion in Paris and may be described 
as sinuous and serpentine. Not only 
is that the case but it is evident that 
the painter of Knossos, the Minotaur 
city, and the French artist Boldini have 
experienced the same artistic impres- 
sion. They have presented in their 
pictures the same significance of pose 
and the same form, from the tip of the 
nose to the ends of the fingers and the 
points of the toes—thus revealing a 
sympathy reaching across many ages. 

The same artistic impression is to be 
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detected, thinks Sir Ray Lankester, in 
the still earlier paintings of the waisted 
ladies of the Cogul rock shelter in 
Catalonia. We find in them the same 
“lined” hip, the same definition of the 
bust, the very attitude known nowa- 
days as the “debutante slouch.” Yet 
the outline of those waists is perhaps 
forty thousand years older than the out- 
line familiarized to us in the ball rooms 
of London, New York and Paris. The 
British expert in anthropology is 
tempted to wonder whether this type 
of human female may not be “at the 
back of the mind” of at least a portion 
of the human race—that which popu- 
lated what are now the shores of the 
Mediterranean and probably came there 
traveling northwards from the cénter 
of Africa. Possibly they brought with 
them that tendency to accentuation of 
the lines of the figure of the female 
which is evidenced by the earliest 
known cave sculptures. It must be re- 
membered that, however we interpret 
the fact, the evidence for it is over- 
whelming! 


“The cave-men of France and Central 
Europe were a fine race—living by the 
chase, and fabricating flint knives and 
scrapers, fine bone spearheads and _ har- 
poons, as well as occupying themselves in 
carving ivory and reindeer antlers, so as 
to produce highly artistic representations 
of the animals around them. 

“They rarely attempted the human face 
or figure, and when they did were not so 
successful as in their animal work. They 
also painted on the walls of some of their 
caverns, with red and yellow ochre, car- 
bon, and white chalk, representations— 
usually about one-third the size of nature 
—of some of the most important animals 
of the chase. They must have used 
lamps, fed with animal fat, to illuminate 
the walls, both when they were at work 
on the pictures and also afterwards, when 
they exhibited the finished pictures to the 
less gifted members of the tribe, as won- 
derful, even magical, appearances. It is 
uncertain to what extent races of men 
succeeded one another or were contem- 
poraries in this period in Europe, but there 
is good reason for attributing the cave 
pictures to an early occupation of the 
caves by men who also carved, in ivory 
and stone, small figures of women re- 
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THE HIP EFFECT 


Reproduction of drawings from a rock shel- 
tered near Lerida in Catalonia, represeriting a 
group of women clothed in jacket and skirt with 
“wasp-like” waists. The original figures are ten 
inches high, and the drawing probably dates 
from the late Palzolithic period. 
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pete 5 é 
WAISTED LONG 

Votary or priestess of the goddess to whom 
snakes were sacred. The original is a statuette 
in faience, ten inches high, and was discovered 
by Sir Arthur Evans in the palace at Knossos 
in Crete. It dates from 1600 B. C. 


sembling the Hottentot Venus—whilst the 
later occupants made no such statuets, 
but carved in relief on bone or en- 
graved it. 

“This was probably not less than 50,- 
000 years ago, and may well have been 
much more. . 

“The most careful and critical exam- 
ination by scientific men leaves no doubt 
as to the vast antiquity of these paintings, 
and as to their dating from a time when 
the animals painted (including in some 
cases mammoth and rhinoceros, as well 
as bison, reindeer, wild boar, ibex, red 
deer, bear, and felines) were existing in 
the locality. The covering up of some of 
the drawings (which are partly engraved 
and partly painted) by earthly deposits 
and by encrustations of lime, and the 
presence in the cave deposits of the 
worked flints and bones characteristic of 
the Reindeer men, leave no doubt that 
these pictures are of that immense antiq- 
uity which we express by the words 
‘Quaternary period, ‘Upper Pleistocene’ 
or ‘Reindeer epoch.” 


Now, what are we to infer from so 
striking a parallel as that afforded by 
the prehistoric woman and the modern 
woman in all that relates to the prob- 
lem of the waist line? The subject has 
been treated with a wealth of learning 
by Havelock Ellis, among others. All 
agree that the strain of the erect 
posture, when our prehistoric ancestors 
abandoned life in tree-tops, was far 
more serious to the female than to the 
male. Physiologically, the female is 
adapted to progression on all fours. 
She is too complex in structure to 
walk erect with the ease of the male. 
Woman, consequently, demands just 
such an aid as is afforded by the 








brassiére, the stays, the corset. Per- 
haps as time progresses she may aban- 
don any process of reinforcement for 
her figure. She still shows traces of the 
strain imposed upon her in ages past 
by the great step in advance implied 
for our race when it walked upright. 
What wonder, then, that prehistoric 
woman was driven to solve the prob- 
lem of her waist line by devices even 
more forceful in their effect than any 
such corsets as are designed to-day? 

Woman, as we see her in the western 
civilizations, has the tendency to define 
the waist line. Is this an acquired 
character? It is at least significant that 
the Asiatic woman has not that trait 
or tendency. If the tendency be an 
acquired one, then it is a clear case of 
the transmission of a character acquired 
through the ages—a thing supposed by 
many men of science to be impossible. 
The waist line was the result of labor 
persisted in for centuries towards a def- 
inite end. Now, if acquired characters, 
impressions of the individual life, can, 
as a general thing, be inherited, the 
works and words of men undoubtedly 
belong with them. In the words of 
Professor Paul Kammerer to the Scien- 
tific Society of Berlin: 


“Thus viewed, each act, even each word, 
has an evolutionary bearing. The acquir- 
ing of new characters may prove an in- 
herited burden if unhealthy conditions and 
over-indulgence, or lack’in all things, or 
bad passions ruin our body, and therefore 
our reproductive cells, so that even good 
germs become strangled in it. But the 
active striving for definite, favorable, new 
qualities will in a like manner yield the 
power to transmit the capabilities which 
we have acquired, the activities which we 
have busily practised, the overcoming of 
trials and illness—will leave somewhere 
their impress upon our children or our 
children’s children. Even if ever so much 
weakened; even if only in disposition or 
tendency, not in completed form; even 
if completely concealed for generations, 
some reflection of that which we have 
been and what we have done must be 
transmitted to our descendants. We 
know, unfortunately, all too little about 
this, because well-planned breeding exper- 
iments are impossible in man.” 





40,000 YEARS AGO AT LEAST 
Yet the ladies in this rude drawing treated the 
line at the waist with corset effects. 
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A HERESY HUNT THAT STARTED IN AFRICA AND THAT 
MAY SPLIT THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


NEW and a strange word, 
which until lately was prac- 
tically unknown in America, 
has become the battle-cry of 
one of the fiercest theo- 
logical controversies of modern times. 
It is “Kikuyu,” and it setting 
Roman Catholics and _ Protestants, 
“High” Churchmen and “Low” Church- 
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THE BISHOP WHO FIRED THE FIRST 
GUN IN THE KIKUYU CONTROVERSY 
Dr. Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, charges the 

Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda with heresy 

in their teaching of the meaning and value of 

Episcopacy. 


men, at one another’s throats. The 
whole trouble dates back to last June, 
when sixty missionaries of different 
Christian denominations met in the 
Scotch church in the hill-town of Ki- 
kuyu, 350 miles from Mombasa, for the 
purpose of planning a new missionary 
campaign. An Anglican bishop, Dr. 
Willis of Uganda, was in the chair; a 
minister of the Church of Scotland 
preached a sermon; and a_ second 
Anglican bishop, Dr. Peel, of Mombasa, 
administered the Sacrament to the 
mission delegates. It all sounds inno- 
cent enough. Yet hardly had the con- 
ference ended before the rumblings of a 
storm were heard that now threatens to 
shake the Church of England to its 
foundations and even to split it. Bishop 
Weston, of Zanzibar, was the first to 
open fire. In a vigorous open letter to 
the Bishop of St. Albans, entitled “Ec- 
clesia Anglicana: What Does She Stand 
For ?” he denounced the conference and 
all its works, especially the united com- 





munion service. He also accused the 
Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda of 
heresy and sought to impeach them, de- 
manding a formal impeachment by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Then fol- 
lowed what has been called “the hurly- 
burly of the bishops,” and a flood of 
letters to the press. Newspapers in 
England have been printing columns of 
correspondence, as well as editorials, 
all bearing on Kikuyu. If the space de- 
voted to the subject be accepted as a 
criterion, Kikuyu would seem to have 
eclipsed in public interest, for a time at 
least, even such topics as Irish home 
rule and “votes for women.” America 
is beginning to feel the full impact of 
the storm. Our own Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is as vitally interested as 
the parent Anglican Church in the 
issues involved. 

It is the admission 


of Methodists, 

















THE BISHOP WHO CONDUCTED THE 
“OPEN” COMMUNION SERVICE AT 
KIKUYU 
Dr. Peel, Bishop of Mombasa, is charged by 
the Bishop of Zanzibar with having violated 
his ordination vows in administering the Sacra- 
ment to a group of mission delegates belonging 

to several denominations. 


Baptists, Presbyterians and others to 
communion administered by an Angli- 
can bishop according to the order of the 
Anglican prayer-book that lies at the 
core of the whole controversy. The 
prayer-book contains a rubric that no 
persons shall be admitted to communion 
unless they have been confirmed or are 
ready to be confirmed. What Bishop 
Weston and others like-minded protest 


against is the violation of this rubric, 
and with it the abandonment of the 
whole theory of “Episcopacy.” “I have 
charged the Bishops of Mombasa and 
Uganda with heresy,” he says, “in their 
teaching of the meaning and value of 
Episcopacy; I would also add that, to 
my mind, they and their followers are 
as seriously wrong in remaining in an 
Episcopal ministry, which is to them 
merely an outward form, and to their 
Protestant neighbors a rock of offence.” 
He protests that “we who deliver the 
whole Catholic faith to our people [in 
Zanzibar] are directly challenged to our 
faces by the two bishops who are within 
easiest reach of us, and our cause is by 
them betrayed into the hands of our 
Protestant neighbors. Our work is 
hindered, our witness is stultified; we 
are made to appear as pretenders and 
impostors.” He asks: “Is it not quite 
clear, then, that unless the ‘Ecclesia 
Anglicana’ purge itself of heresy and 
eschew schism, her missions have no 
future? They will be crushed out be- 
tween the two opposing forces of the 
Roman and Protestant Missions.” 
Bishop Weston’s position finds many 
influential supporters within the Angli- 
can Church. Bishop Gore, of Oxford, 
expresses in the London Times his con- 
viction that “to the great mass of High 
Churchmen” the open Communion at 
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THE BISHOP WHO ACQUIESCED IN 


WHAT WAS DONE AT KIKUYU 


Dr. Willis, Bishop of Uganda, took the chair 
at the now historic conference in the Scotch 
church in Kikuyu, at which Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Anglicans participated in one 
communion service. 
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“The  confer- 
ence at Kikuyu 
ended with a 
celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, 
at which the 
Bishop of Mom- 
basa gave the 
Communion to 
all the represent- 
atives of the va- 
rious denomina- 
tions who were 
there assembled 
together. I am 
very far from 
wishing, to brand 
him with the title 
o# heretic for do- 
ing so, or even 
with the milder 
one of schismat- 
ic; I am = sure 
that he deserves 


neither. 

“But all the 
same it is impos- 
sible for the 


Bishop to plead 
that he commits 
nobody else but 
himself by this 
action. He can- 
not divest him- 
self of his char- 
acter as a Bishop 
of the Church, 
and a Bishop of 








THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


London Punch’s conception of a refrain that might appropriately be sung 
by natives of South Africa and Kikuyu. 


Kikuyu “seems to involve principles so 
totally subversive of Catholic order and 
doctrine as to be strictly intolerable, in 
the sense that they could not continue 
in a fellowship which required of them 
to tolerate the recurrence of such in- 
cidents.” Lord Halifax, one of the 
leaders of the High-Church wing, de- 
clares that the dangers to which Bishop 
Gore refers can hardly be exaggerated. 
Canon Mason, of Canterbury, states the 
issue thus: 


the Anglican part 
of it. The Sac- 
raments. are not 
his to administer 
as symbols and instruments of his per- 
sonal good will. They belong to the Church 
as a whole, and to Christ. When, therefore, 
he gives the Communion to the missiona- 
ries of various bodies gathered at this Con- 
ference, he admits them to the Communion 
of the Church of England, and the whole 
Church of England is pledged by his ac- 
tion, unless it repudiates the action after- 
wards. If this be so, he ought to be 
sure beforehand that his action has the ap- 
proval of the Church. Repudiation after- 
wards is a very difficult and invidious thing. 





THE BISHOP OF MOMBASA IN HIS EAST AFRICAN DIOCESE 
Dr. Peel, whose action in holding an “open” communion service at Kikuyu has aroused 
such intense controversy, is shown here as he encamps with his followers during the course of 
a preaching tour. 





“The Church of England had not con- 


sented to enter into communion with 
those other Churches; and altho I, for 
one, hope earnestly that the time is com- 
ing when the union will take place, the 
terms of union have not yet been even 
discussed. Certainly the Church of Eng- 
land has never committed itself to the 
principle of being in communion with any 
and every body of professing Christians.” 


Kikuyu is the most central point in 
a district of 240,000 square miles, 
bounded by Abyssinia on the north, 
German East Africa on the southwest 
and the Indian Ocean on the east. It 
contains about 3,000,000 people, includ- 
ing 25,000 natives of India and 3,000 
Europeans, and has been for long the 
field of rival efforts on the part of both 
Christian and Mohammedan mission- 
aries. The Mohammedans have made 
most progress, and the conference at 
Kikuyu was one of many efforts to 
counteract the Moslem inroads. The 
plan proposed at this conference was 
“delimitation” of territory. Definite 
spheres were to be given to each de- 
nomination. The Baptists, that is to 
say, were not to be interfered with by 
any other missionaries, and the Presby- 
terians and Methodists were to be re- 
spected in the same way. The accept- 
ance of the Bible and of the Apostles” 
and Nicene Creeds as containing all 
things necessary for salvation were the 
only theological requirements for co- 
operation; and on this basis a “United 
Native Church of Uganda” was to be 
built up. 

Those who are supporting the action 
of the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda 
at the Kikuyu conference do so on the 
ground that they acted in a spirit of 
Christian comity; for the good of the 
Christian faith in its largest sense; and 
in conformity with the growing dispo- 
sition on the part of Christians every- 
where to federate. The Bishop of 
Mombasa himself has been insisting to 
an interviewer in India upon the im- 
portance of paving the way for a unity 
“which, if impossible for ourselves, may 
be possible for the native Christians in 
the future.” Dr. Tucker, predecessor of 
Dr. Willis as Bishop of Uganda, de- 
clares that conditions in British East 
Africa make it absolutely essential that 
all missionaries present an undivided 
front. He also says: “If any blame 
attaches to Bishop Willis in these mat- 
ters I must share it. If he is a heretic, 
so am I. If he is a schismatic, so am I. 
If he is to be sent to the stake, I am 
prepared to go with him.” In similar 
spirit, Dr. Handley Moule, Bishop of 
Durham, writes to the Times: “If the 
Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa are 
arraigned for heresy for their share of 
responsibility for a program which I 
think to be true to the mind of our 
Master and full of promise for His 
Work, I for one would willingly, if it 
may be, take my place beside them.” 

The Anglican Church is in an equally 














difficult position whether the accused 
Bishops are condemned or sustained. If 
their case is brought before Convo- 
cation, composed as it is entirely of 
clergy, there is a probability that the 
verdict will be against them, and in that 
event a greater or less body of Low 
Churchmen may be expected to secede 
and join the Nonconformists. If, on the 
other hand, the case, according to the 
British Constitution and precedent, is 
brought before Parliament, opinion 
generally is that the accused Bishops 
will be sustained, with a’subsequent loss 
of High Churchmen to the Roman 
Catholic Communion. Roman Catho- 
lics are showing keen interest in the 
situation, and in some instances are 
taunting the Anglican Church as 
occupying an anomalous and impossible 
position. Father Bernard Vaughan 
recently preached at Manchester on 
the text, “If-a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand.” Refer- 
ring to the Kikuyu controversy, he 
said he doubted whether the Church 
could resist many. more shocks without 
tumbling to pieces. The real difficulty 
with the Anglican Church was that 
there were two conflicting parties with- 
in it, each of which had grown too 
strong to be tolerant of the other. To 
his thinking the Anglican Church was 
more like a restaurant d@ la carte, in 
which you found no fault with what 
others were having at table oppo- 
site, provided you had what you wanted 
for your own. The only entrée that 
was not served was one that savored of 
Popery. The Church of England, he 
continued, was a creature of Parliament. 
It was created by act of Parliament. It 
would die by act of Parliament. It was 
an establishment of the State, like the 
Board of Education, and quite as badly 
managed, and quite as cringing to Non- 
conformists. 

Nonconformists, on their side, seem 
equally disposed to make the present 
crisis serve as a point of vantage from 
which to attack the Established Church. 
The British Weekly intimates that Dis- 
establishment is the only remedy that 
can reach the root of the trouble. 
“Already,” it says, “the State has 
powers in the Church of England 
which, properly considered, are usur- 
pations.” The same paper continues: 


The Evangelical party [in the Anglican 
Church] is in the strongest position 
imaginable. They have only to go on. 
They are backed, as will be admitted, by 
the general approval and sympathy of the 
country. They receive with perfect calm- 
ness the threats of secession from men 
whose continued adherence to the Angli- 
can Church has always been a perplexing 
fact. No ecclesiastical tribunal, however 
it may be composed, can touch them. It 
would be superfluous and even insulting 
to suggest that they should stand firm.” 


On this side of the water, we find the 
New York Times looking hopefully for 
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A REVIVAL MEETING 


IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 


In this picture we see a medicine man who has been converted to the Christian religion by the 
Bishop of Mombasa, and is preaching to his brother natives. 


the “silver lining” of the cloud which 
the controversy has cast over the reli- 
gious situation. “The incident which 
has caused the controversy,” it remarks, 
“was an illustration of Christian 
unity under conditions which make it 
memorable. Facing a peril which the 
missionaries of all Christian denomi- 
nations, including two Bishops of the 
Established Church of England, felt 
it needful to overcome, the rising influ- 
ence of Moslemism, these missionaries 
forgot the letter of their creeds in their 
zeal for the spirit of their faith.” The 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, in a lengthy 
letter to the New York Evening Post, 
takes substantially the same attitude. 
As one who has had every opportunity 
to study the missionary situation in 
East Africa (he has but lately returned 
from Kikuyu and the regions adjacent, 
where he spent more than two years), 
he may be said to speak with authority. 
His position is conveyed in this pas- 
sage: 


“Anthropology has as yet scarcely lifted 
even a corner of the dark veil that hides 
East Africa’s tragic and bloody past. 
Emerson says: ‘Pause were palsy to the 
world,’ and Africa has been for countless 
thousands of years smitten with the palsy 
o Pause. 

“Cut off from: all advancing races, they 
have remained nearer the life of the 
monkey than have, so far as we know, 
any other numerous people. Religion, 
sz e the terror and tyranny of the witch 


doctor, does not exist among them. 
Instance one custom of the Kikuyu: A 
superstition forbids these people to 


allow any one to die inside the frail mud 
and reed hut. If there is a death in the 
hut it must be abandoned or pulled down. 
Parents then will take their children, 
children will take their parents, out of 
these huts, and leave them in the brush 


outside, where very shortly and very 
completely they are eaten, often while 
still living, by the hyenas... . 

“But not alone with such _ bestiality 
must the East African missionary con- 
tend: another formidable opponent con- 
fronts him—Mohammedanism. Moham- 
medanism is sweeping Africa. The re- 
ligion of the Prophet suits Africa. Both 
in its demands and in what it does not 
demand it seems singularly fitted to deal 
with tribes that are not as far advanced 
as were our own ancestors a hundred 
thousand years ago. 

“No Mohammedan convert can be a 
slave; nor must he drink. And he is told 
simply that there is one God, and all 
Mohammedans are brothers. 

“To other, more advanced, peoples. Mo- 
hammedanism has much to say; to the 
wild African it says no more than this— 
but it is a great deal. And moreover, it 
is often as much as the wild man is able 
to understand. 

“It must be apparent to any one that, 
in the face of such bestiality among native 
tribes, and confronted by so simple and 
dominating an evangel as Mohammed- 
anism presents, Christian missionaries can 
hope for little success unless they do two 
things: 

“First, combine their effort; 
simplify their creed. 

“The monstrous and impossible folly of 
trying to make Kikuyu, Waganda, Massai, 
etc., Methodist, Presbyterian, or Angli- 
can, seems to one who has lived among 
these peoples unthinkable. Yet it is per- 
sisted in. 

“For this it is chiefly the good folks at 
home who are responsible. The men and 
women on the spot have too often tied 
hands; they have orders given them. 
Their very ~°xistence in that far, dark, 
lonely land depends upon their obedience. 
No nobler men and women walk the 
earth than some of these, our country- 
men, who ‘count not their lives dear unto 
themselves, that they may finish their 
course with joy.’” 


second, 
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THE PROBLEM THAT THE TANGO HAS INFLICTED 


BURNING issue of the hour 

in religious circles may be sum- 

med up in the question: What 

attitude shall the church take 

toward the tango? At the 
present moment, all that one can be sure 
of is the perplexing character of the 
problem presented. Recent efforts to 
define church policy in the matter of 
the new dances have resulted largely 
in contradiction and confusion. Church 
dignitaries have clashed. A Roman 
Catholic editor in St. Louis has been 
disciplined for writing “tango edi- 
torials,” that is, editorials favorable to 
the tango. In Paris, dancing masters 
have united in a suit against the Arch- 
bishop of the diocese, because of the 
latter’s action in denouncing the tango 
and in forbidding church communicants 
from dancing it. Cardinal Aristide 
Cavallari, who became Patriarch of 
Venice when Pius X. became Pope, has 
denied absolution to Roman Catholics 
who dance the tango, and has declared: 
“These dances are a form of moral 
turpitude.” Other foreign prelates who 
have spoken against the tango during 
recent weeks are the Archbishops of 
Florence, Bologna and Lyons, Cardinal 
Amette of Paris, and the Bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. The Pope himself 
has not spoken, but Cardinal Basilo 
Pompili, Vicar-General of Rome, has 
issued a pastoral letter in which he 
says: “The tango must be absolutely 
prohibited in the seat of the Roman 
Pontiff, the center of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion.” The press representative 
of the Vatican has been kept busy 
denying a story published in the Paris 
Temps to the effect that the Pope had 
indorsed the Venetiah “Furlana,” a 
modified tango. 

One thing is certain—an issue can 
not be intelligently discussed until it is 
defined. Another thing is equally sure 
—that many who have been discussing 
the tango know very little about it. 
Not the least disconcerting feature of 
a symposium of bishops, bearing on the 
new dances and recently published in 
the New York Times, was the fact that 
many of the gentlemen interviewed 
frankly confessed that they had not seen 
the dances they passed judgment on. 

Let us listen, first, to the voice of 
real authority in this field—the voice of 
the dancing master. Mr. T. George 
Dodworth, the successor of the Dod- 
worths who have been teaching New 
York’s gilded youth to dance for a 
quarter of a century, expresses himself 
as follows in the Times: 


“The real objection is not at all against 
the tango, which is most often mentioned. 
The tango is a dance that stands by itself. 
It is, moreover, an open dance, difficult 
to learn, and danced without contact. It 
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is very seldom danced in society, except 
by professional dancers. I have not seen 
a single tango danced any evening this 
year except by professionals. 

“The real objection is to what is done 
in the one-step, which is a modified tur- 
key trot, shorn of the shoulder and waist 
wriggle. Even so, there is no objection 
to the step itself, which is practically just 
a promenade, but simply to the manner of 
holding partners. The young dance it 
nowadays so close together that it would 
be impossible to get even a sheet of 
paper between them. They learned it 
from their elders, and they simply added 
greater eccentricities and abandon of their 
own accord. 

“The dance itself is not to be blamed, 
but simply this immodest and immoral 
fashion of holding. That method of 
holding does not belong to any of these 
dances. The young dancers simply take 
advantage of the dances to embrace. 
That the holding is not at all essential to 
the proper dancing of the new steps was 
shown very conclusively at one of the 
dances at Annapolis, where a rule was 
observed prohibiting partners from hold- 
ing each other closer than six inches. 
The same rule was observed with sim- 
ilar good effect at a recent dance at 
Columbia.” 


Let us turn, next, to the verdicts 
expressed in the Times symposium 
already referred to. Of the eighteen 
contributors to the symposium, a de- 
cided majority disapproved strongly of 
the new dances. A few were non- 
committal. Two were inclined to take 
a favorable attitude. Richard H. 
Nelson, Episcopal Bishop of Albany, 
declared himself “convinced that among 
people of real culture and refinement a 
very large number can indulge in these 
dances without harm.” He also thought 
that “the present tendency is toward a 
refinement of certain things which are 
regrettable and toward the substitution 
of artistic dancing for that which has 
seemed to be lacking in this quality.” 
James Henry Darlington, Episcopal 
Bishop of Harrisburg, Penn., said: 


“My own opinion, so far as I have been 
able to observe, is that the new dances 
are no worse than the old dances which 
preceded them. In fact, I think the ten- 
dency is more and more toward stately 
walking dances and-will eventually bring 
back the old-time minuet, to which there 
could be no possible objection. The pres- 
ent craze for dancing which has driven 
out so completely the former craze for 
bridge whist, is a great improvement. 
Gambling and drinking could be combined 
with bridge whist, but they cannot well 
be with dancing. Evil-disposed persons 
will make evil of anything, but the ten- 
dency of dancing in proper places and 
under proper chaperonage is, I think, 
beneficial and proper.” 


Vivid side-lights on the whole ques- 
tion of the dance—its origin, its present 
status and its future—are cast by two 


notable papers recently published. Jean 
Richepin, the French playwright and 
Academician, delivered, not long ago, 
an address on “The Tango” before the 
French Academy. He rehearsed the 
history of the dance from its sacred 
beginnings—“from the ages when it 
was religious, invented and practiced 
by gods in order to symbolize for 
the benefit of mortals the creation of 
the world and the movement of the 
stars in the firmament; from the days 
when ancient Greece, that youth among 
nations, taught that the beauty and 
eurythmy of the soul flourished by the 
eurythmy of the body.” 

In similar spirit, Havelock Ellis 
has been telling us (in The Atlantic 
Monthly) that “if we are indifferent to 
the art of dancing we have failed to 
understand, not merely the supreme 
manifestations of physical life, but also 
the supreme symbol of spiritual life.” 
He adds: 


“All religions, and not merely those of 
primitive character, have been at the out- 
set, and sometimes throughout, in some 
measure saltatory. This is the case all 
over the world. It is not more pro- 
nounced in early Christianity and among 
the ancient Hebrews who danced before 
the ark, than among the Australian abo- 
rigines whose great corroborees are reli- 
gious dances conducted by the medicine- 
men with their sacred staves in their hands. 
Every American Indian tribe seems to have 
had its own religious dances, varied and 
elaborate, often with a richness of mean- 
ing which the patient study of modern 
investigators has but slowly revealed. The 
Shamans in the remote steppes of North- 
ern Siberia have their ecstatic religious 
dances, and in modern Europe the Turkish 
dervishes—perhaps of related stock—still 
dance in their cloisters similar ecstatic 
dances, combined with song and prayer, 
as a regular part of devotional service. 

“These religious dances, it may be 
realized, are sometimes ecstatic, some- 
times pantomimic. It is natural that this 
should be so. By each road it is possible 
to penetrate toward the divine mystery 
of the world. The autointoxication of 
rapturous movement brings the devotee, 
for a while at least, into that self- 
forgetful union with the not-self which 
the mystic ever seeks. Pantomimic dances, 
on the other hand, with their effort to 
heighten natural expression and to imi- 
tate natural processes, bring the dancers 
into the divine sphere of creation and 
enable them to assist vicariously in the 
energy of the gods. The dance thus 
becomes the presentation of a divine 
drama, the vital reenactment of a sacred 
history in which the worshipper is enabled 
to play a real part.” 


It is true, of course, that in our own 
day dancing has become divorced from 
religion. Yet the original connection, 
Mr. Ellis insists, still has its lesson 
for us. 
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“NEW ENGLAND UNITARIANISM IN ITS BEST CLOTHES” 


IS DR. ELIOT’S NEW CREED NOTHING BUT A 
“REHASH OF OLD PLATITUDES” ? 


EW men in this country have 

the power to arouse the odium 

theologicum so effectively as 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 

dent Emeritus of Harvard 
University, can arouse it. Every once 
in a while Dr. Eliot enunciates firmly 
and distinctly the religious principles 
by which he lives. An invariable result 
is a storm of protests from Roman 
Catholic prelates, Jewish rabbis and 
Protestant clergymen of high and low 
degree. They seem to feel that there is 
something almost disgraceful in the 
fact that a man of his high standing 
should expound the views that he ex- 
pounds. At the present time the ques- 
tion that stands at the head of this 
article has been precipitated by a new 
statement of Dr. Eliot’s creed. People 
are asking whether his creed is a re- 
vival or a discovery; whether it will 
make for the welfare of humanity or 
for disintegration. 

By this time we are most of us fairly 
familiar with Dr. Eliot’s views. They 
are not essentially different from the 
views of the Unitarian Church, of 
which he is a member. Four years ago 
he published an article on “Twentieth- 
Century Religion” in the Harvard 
Theological Review. His latest pro- 
nouncement, issued by the American 
Unitarian Association, repeats sub- 
stantially the statements that he then 
made. 

In the “new religion” that the 
twentieth century is to adopt, God is 
not the ruler of the universe but its 
immanent spirit. “The Creator,” to 
use Dr. Eliot’s exact words, “is for 
modern man a sleepless, active energy 
and will, which yesterday, to-day and 
forever actuates all things, as the 
human spirit actuates its own body, so 
small and yet so inconceivably com- 
plex.” We are told: “God did not 
make man out of the dust of the 
ground. God did not turn stone-mason 
and give into the hands of Moses the 
Ten Commandments.” And _ again: 
“Twentieth-century people recognize 
God chiefly in the wonderful energies 
of sound, light and electricity, in the 
vital processes of plants and animals, 
in human love and aspirations, and in 
the evolution of human society.” If 
this seems to rob God of personality, 
Dr. Eliot rejoins: “The sense of 
personality, the belief in personality, is 
an inherent part of our nature. Taking 
into consideration all the new demon- 
strations of science with regard to the 
attributes of God, no name so well de- 
scribes Him as Our Father among all 
those peoples who conceive of a father 
as the loving head of a family.” 

Dr. Eliot regards Jesus not as the 
Son of God in any unique sense, but as 





“the supreme teacher of religion, whose 
teachings have proved to be the undy- 
ing root of all the best in human history 
since he lived.” The form of Chris- 
tianity that Dr. Eliot inculcates “is not 
propitiatory, sacrificial or expiatory.” 
It refuses to stake its faith in miracles. 
It regards the story of the Garden of 
Eden as “primitive myth or fanciful 
poetry.” It does not believe that the 
sun stood still for Joshua, or that Jonah 
went through a thrilling experience in 
the closed quarters of a whale. It has 
not the slightest interest in transub- 
stantiation, predestination or apostolic 
succession. It “prefers liberty to 
authority”; “sees neither deities nor 
demons in the forces and processes of 
nature”; “relieves man from irrational 
terrors’; “relies on reason and hope”; 
“has ministers and pastors but no 
mediatorial priests’; and “recognizes 
and resists sins, wrongs and evils.” 
Finally, “the church of the future will 
reverence more and more the _per- 
sonality of Jesus, and will dwell on the 
extraordinary quality of his teachings 
as proved by their historical effects dur- 
ing nineteen centuries.” 

Such, in brief, is Dr. Eliot’s position, 





THE LEADER OF UNITARIANISM IN 
AMERICA 


Dr. Eliot’s latest statement of his creed has 
evoked a storm of protests from Roman Catho- 
lic prelates, Jewish rabbis and Protestant clergy- 
men of high and low degree. 





and something about it arrests the im- 
agination and seems almost to command 
expressions of dissent or approval. 
Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, is evi- 
dently fulminating against it when he 
speaks, in a recent sermon, of men who 
“invent a new religion each year, a 
thing which is as old as error, and has 
nothing of religion in it.” Clergy- 
men of all denominations have taken 
Dr. Eliot’s remarks as starting-points 
for elucidations of their creeds. Reli- 
gious papers evince both interest and 
irritation in contemplation of the new 
statement. Many letters have been 
written to newspapers, and many news- 
papers have taken occasion to comment 
editorially on the controversial issues 
involved. 

It is Bishop Berry, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
who finds in Dr. Eliot’s declaration 
“only a rehash of old platitudes.” Why, 
he asks, do not Dr. Eliot and his Boston 
friends suggest something new? In 
almost the same words, the Rev. Dr. 
E. F. Merriam, editor of The Watch- 
man-Examiner, the Baptist weekly of 
New England, calls the creed “a rehash 
of the heresies of the ages.” The Rev. 
Dr. Charles A. Eaton, of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
says: 


“Unitarianism has failed in the United 
States. Many years ago Ernest Renan 
predicted its failure, because, in his lan- 
guage, it undertook to have religion with- 
out mystery, rationalism without criticism, 
high intellectual culture without poetry. 
As an institution Unitarianism had the 
best start of any religious body of recent 
times. 

‘But, in spite of social, financial, in- 
tellectual, and moral prestige, it has fal- 
len fast and pitifully behind, while the 
people who believe in God as God Al- 
mighty, the Ruler of the Universe, as the 
personal Father, who created men, who 
rules them, who loves and judges them, 
who has redeemed them through the vi- 
carious atonement given by his divine 
Son, Jesus Christ, are growing more pow- 
erful all the time. 

“To reduce religion to the bones of cold 
intellectualism is to have no religion at 
all. There is much in Dr. Eliot’s address 
of worth and value, but to make the 
religion which he presents the foundation 
of our whole life is to fall into the black- 
est failure and despair. 

“Such religion is nothing more nor less 
than New England Unitarianism in its 
best clothes—very learned, very cold, and 
very futile. It will never send forth mis- 
sionaries, nor found institutions, nor in- 
spire reformations. It will appropriate 
what is brought to it by positive achieve- 
ments in every walk of life, but has noth- 
ing to give in return. 

“It is a pity, when the world is asking 
for bread, that we should persist in hand- 
ing it a stone.” 
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Dr. Eliot does not lack champions, 
but his champions are not as aggressive 
as his opponents. The New York /nde- 
pendent, after summarizing his views, 
declares: “We may believe more, and 
more may be true; but for Unitarianism 
this is not bad. Indeed, it bespeaks a 
reverent, religious spirit, even if it 
does not lay emphasis on the future 
life.” Unity (Chicago) concedes that 
his ideas are not new, and finds his 
vindication in that very fact: 


“Doctor Eliot has done no more than 
the writer of the Epistle of James in the 
New Testament did when in the early 
days of the second century, probably, he 
moved the previous question in the pres- 
ence of the involved philosophy of Paul 
and the metaphysical weavings of the 
Johannine School. The writer of James 
insisted on the fundamentals of morality 
as the first requirement of religion; and 
this unknown writer only did what 
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Socrates did in the market place in 
Athens, what Mohammed did with the 
multitude of the gods of Arabia, what 
Channing, Theodore Parker and Felix 
Adler tried to do in the last century, 
namely, established a just perspective in 
the religious life. All of these preached 
in their own way sermons from the text 
in Micah which says, ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love kindness and to walk humbly with 
thy God.’” 


Henry Frank, in the Socialist Call 
(New York), pays a warm tribute to 
Dr. Eliot’s “eloquent and _ learned 
words,” but finds fault with his dispo- 
sition to cling to the personality of 
God and to “Jesuolatry.” He writes: 


“What Doctor Eliot calls the teachings 
of Jesus to-day is palpably but the higher 
voice of humanity, and seeks in the words 
of Jesus the authority that the age de- 
mands. And so in all ages the teachings 





of Jesus have been made to adapt them- 
selves to the prevailing notions and ideals, 
so that priests, potentates, social magnates 
and aspiring leaders might overawe the 
masses by the divine right of their au- 
thority. 

“So long as Unitarianism limits its 
possibility by a proscribed scholarship 
that must needs make the researches of 
science consonant with the conception of 
the personality of Jesus, so long it makes 
impossible its universality as a church. 

“The church of the future will not be 
Unitarian or Trinitarian; it will not be 
Judean or Mohammedan; it will not 
be Vedantistic or Buddhistic. It will be 
simply humanitarian, its scope as wide as 
the possibilities of man, its utility com- 
mensurate with all human needs; its 
teachings prescribed alone by human ex- 
perience and the deductions of rational 
thought; and its organization limited by 
no class of privilege or power, but com- 
prehensive as the race and elastic as the 
growth of knowledge.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AS THE PIONEER OF A 
NEW KIND OF WOMANHOOD 


N WHAT is styled by The English 

Review almost a model biog- 

raphy,* Sir Edward Cook, the 

distinguished editor and author, 

reveals for the first time the true 
character and social significance of Flo- 
rence Nightingale. He completely de- 
stroys the “plaster saint” of popular 
imagination, Longfellow’s sentimental 
“Lady of the Lamp,” scattering “flowers 
of comfort” about the hospitals of Scu- 
tari, and retiring at the close of the Cri- 
mean War into a meditative and pious 
seclusion; and he substitutes a woman, 
strong, arrogant, faulty, a great ad- 
ministrative genius, mystic and “pas- 
sionate statistician,” to whom the 
events of the Crimean War were but 
the tragic prelude to a life of heroic 
reform. And Sir Edward has done 
more. According to Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, the conservative 
leader of the English suffrage forces, 
writing in the London Nation, he has 
also shown “the gradual development 
of a new civilization, in which women, 
and the masses of the common people, 
men and women alike, have an.entirely 
new position and new chances and a 
new outlook on life.” 

“One smiles now at the,pretty fantasy 
of the ‘Lady of the Lamp,’” says a 
writer in the Saturday* Review. “In 
truth,” the writer continues, “Florence 
Nightingale’s was a triumph of, sheer 
female intellect; cool and calculating, 
with a background of mysticism or 
demonism; the temperament of great 
soldiers and leaders, civil and ecclesi- 
astical. The men in the Crimea said, 
if ‘she’ were out there, Sebastopol would 
soon be taken. The Queen wrote: ‘Such 
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a clear head; I wish we had her at the 
War Office.’ ” 

“It has been your fate,” Benjamin 
Jowett once said to Florence Nightin- 
gale, “to become a legend in your life- 
time.” The growth of the legend, says 
her biographer, was favored by the fact 
of Miss Nightingale’s enforced seclusion 
(she was an invalid after her return 
from the Crimea) ; also by her extreme 
reticence and shrinking from publicity. 
“Nothing,” he adds, “is more persistent 
than a legend; and the legend of 
Florence Nightingale became fixed 
early in her life—at a time, indeed, 
antecedent to that at which her best 
work in the world, as she thought, had 
begun.” The influence of Florence 
Nightingale’s service in the Crimea was 
great, but the administrative work done 
from her sick-room in the West End 
of London, as founder of modern nurs- 
ing, hospital reformer, and sanitary ex- 
pert for the British Army and India, 
was incalculably greater. 

Nor was the Crimean War, as Sir 
Edward Cook shows, the first thing any 
more than the last that was of signifi- 
cance.in the life of Florence Nightin- 
gale. The story of her early years is 
typical of the awakening womanhood 
of her day. As a girl she soon discov- 
ered that the women of her class—the 
wealthy leisure class—were condemned 
to a “sort of cage-bird” existence. “I 
must strive after a better life for 
women,” is one of the early jottings in 
her diary. She began to feel “less and 
less of a young lady,” and more and 
more in sympathy with the common life 
of the poor. She wanted to become a 
nurse. Family opposition proved 
strong; but in spite of all difficulties, 
Florence Nightingale clung to her ideal 


with “self-torturing tenacity.” It is 
probable that her mother and sister 
never understood her; but slowly she 
won her father’s interest and regard. 

Florence Nightingale was thirty-one 
years old, and she had been reduced to 
a state of melancholia through inactiv- 
ity before she won even the right to 
study what she felt was her God-given 
vocation. Meanwhile she had rejected 
a literary career and marriage. Writ- 
ing was never any more to her than a 
“supplementary” act, as the mass of 
notes, diaries and printed matter which 
she left behind abundantly proves. In 
refusing to marry a man of her own 
class whom she loved, she deliberately 
sacrificed her “passional nature” to a 
moral ideal. “I could be satisfied to 
spend a life with him combining our 
different powers in some great object,” 
she wrote. “I could not satisfy this 
[moral] nature by spending a life with 
him in making society and arranging 
domestic things. . . . To be nailed to a 
continuation and exaggeration of my 
present life, without hope of another, 
would be intolerable. . . .” 

The profession of nursing in Eng- 
land when Florence Nightingale put 
herself in training was very effectively . 
caricatured in “Mrs. Sairey Gamp,” 
says Sir Edward Cook. But “the more 
she heard of the worst, the more 
Florence Nightingale was resolved to 
make things better.” And when the 
call to the Crimea finally came, it was 
regarded by her not as one of sacrifice 
but of complete fulfilment. “There was 
one expression concerning Miss Night- 
ingale which always raised her anger,” 
writes Mrs. Fawcett. “It was when 
yeople spoke of the extraordinary ‘self- 
sacrifice’ she had shown in the Crimea.” 














MYSTIC 


When Florence Nightingale arrived 
at the scene of war in the Crimea with 
her ‘staff of forty nurses, no prepara- 
tions had been made for the proper care 
of the sick and wounded. “The manner 
in which they are treated is worthy only 
of the savages of Dahomey,” a famous 
correspondent had written to the Lon- 
don Times. The hospital at Scutari 
was on ground honeycombed with un- 
trapped drains and cesspools. It was 
swarming with rats. The most ordi- 
nary supplies were lacking. Lint, linen 
and other medical appliances were often 
buried on board the ships under tons of 
ammunition. A “ministering angel” 
Florence Nightingale certainly proved 
to the sick and dying soldiers huddled 
together in the filthy Barrack Hospital 
at Scutari, but she had also to take 
initiative and shoulder responsibility as 
purveyor-auxiliary. She set up a laun- 
dry and an extra diet kitchen. Her first 


requisition was for 200 scrubbing 
brushes. “As to their ideas of nursing, 


some of the ladies actually took to 
scrubbing floors!” wrote one amused 
military officer. And while Miss Night- 
ingale was supplying knives, forks, 
cups, sheets, linen, lint and clothes from 
her own inadequate resources, a certain 
immortal Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
replied to anxious inquiries from Eng- 
land that “nothing was needed’—that 
the best use to make of funds sub- 
scribed at home would be to build an 
English Church at Pera. 

It was not alone with the incompe- 
tence of officials that Miss Nightingale 
had to contend in the Crimea. She 
also had to struggle against incredible 
jealousy and meanness and stupidity. 
“The memory of the petty persecution 
to which she was subjected by hostile 
and jealous officials in the Crimea never 
faded from Miss Nightingale’s mind,” 
writes Sir Edward Cook. Sixteen 
thousand men, she reckoned, were un- 
necessarily sacrificed in the hospital at 
Scutari. “Murdered” was the word she 
used. “I stand at the altar of the 
murdered men, and while I live fight 
their cause,” was the ruling motive 
of her after-life. The report of Miss 
Nightingale’s experiences in the Crimea 
was used as a “weapon in reserve” to 
wring concessions in sanitary reform 
from a lethargic government. 

In her subsequent long career as 
hospital and sanitary reformer, Flor- 
ence Nightingale was consulted by 
almost everyone in England who was 
interested in the work. “Plans for 
buildings were accepted subject to her 
approval,” says the New Statesman; 
“matrons were appointed on her recom- 
mendation. Foreign governments ap- 
proached her; she advised both sides 
in the Franco-German war, on hospital 
matters. She extended the scope of her 
operations to include India, and it be- 
came part of the Viceroy’s function to 
pay a visit to her on appointment for 











AND “PASSIONATE 


HER TRIUMPH 


“One smiles now at the pretty 
London Saturday Review, apropos of the new 
her’s was a triumph of sheer female intellect; 
ticism or demonism; the temperament of great 


advice. She received despatches from 
India sometimes before they were re- 
ceived at the India Office, and main- 
tained an elaborate system of communi- 
cation at home and in the peninsula 
with men who were interested in her 
ideas and intent on putting them into 
operation. She forced her men into 
the Cabinet, and intrigued against men 
who were opposed to her schemes. She 
was one of the ablest wire-pullers in 
England. Her strength lay in her de- 
votion to her ideals, in her capacity for 
inspiring others with that devotion, and, 
above all, in her common sense and 
knowledge.” In her greatest undertak- 
ings, Miss Nightingale worked jointly 
with Sidney Herbert, the Minister of 
War, her politician. She harnessed the 
sensitive poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
to the service of sanitation. For Glad- 
stone apparently she had little regard. 

In 1872, Florence Nightingale, as 
she expressed it, “went out of office.” 
Her two strongest supporters were 
dead. Her own capacity for work was 
weakened by ill health and advancing 
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fantasy of 








WAS ONE OF SHEER INTELLECT 


the ‘Lady of the Lamp,’” says a writer in the 


biography of Florence Nightingale. “In truth, 
cool and calculating, with a background of mys- 
soldiers and leaders, civil and ecclesiastical.” 


years. She still remained “Mother- 
Chief” of nurses, and by no means a 
mere figurehead; but she began to de- 
vote much time to study of Plato and 
the Christian mystics. Both Benjamin 
Jowett and John Stuart Mill found in 
her unpublished philosophic writings a 
powerful originality of thought. 

Miss Nightingale was a peculiar com- 
bination of religious thinker and pas- 
sionate statistician. “The language 
which expressed most adequately to her 
the sense of union with God,” writes 
her biographer, “was the language of 
the Greek and Christian mystics. But 
‘law’ was to her ‘the thought of God’; 
union with God meant cooperation with 
Him towards human perfectibility: and 
for the discovery of ‘the thought of 
God’ statistics were to her mind an in- 
dispensable means.” To quote at 
length: 


“She was not a sentimentalist; yet she 
was possessed by an infinite compassion. 
Pity for the sick and sorrowful—a pas- 
sionate desire to serve them,—devotion to 
her ‘children,’ the common soldiers—sym- 
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pathy with the voiceless peasants of In- 
dia: these were the ruling motives of her 
life. She scorned those who were ‘only 
enthusiasts’; but there was no height of 
devotion to which a considered enthu- 
siasm would not lead her. . . . She was at 
once Positive and Mystic.... She was 
intensely spiritual; she sought continually 
for the. Kingdom of Heaven, and she con- 
ceived of it as a kingdom of the soul. 
Yet her aim may seem material; what 
she sought was a kingdom of more airy 
hospitals, more scientific nursing, cleaner 
homes, better laid drains.” 


On August 13, 1910, Florence Night- 
ingale fell asleep at "oon, and never 
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woke again. She had lived ninety years 
and three months. “The enormous 
value of her services to the nation are 
now recognized,” writes Mrs. Fawcett, 
“and Sir Edward Cook’s book places 
them forever plainly on record.” To 
quote in conclusion: 


“It is a commonplace of the twentieth 
century that the special service of women 
to humanity is the giving or the preserv- 
ing of life. To every woman a human 
life is something specially and peculiarly 
sacred. To give jit, some woman has 
faced death and the pains of hell, which 
are so appropriately quoted in the service 








Recklessly 


for the churching of women. 
to throw away what has been bought at 
so great a price is to every true woman 
the unforgivable sin, the blackest sacri- 


lege. But it is only since the dawn of 
the woman’s movement that this point of 
view, now so obvious, has gained general 
recognition. In the administration of 
public affairs and in the making of laws, 
every nation needs the woman’s eye, the 
woman’s point of view, as well as the 
man’s, if the subjects dealt with are to be 
seen in their true proportions. 

“Florence Nightingale was a true pi- 
oneer, a road-maker, and we are all walk- 
ing along the ways which she was among 
the first to plan out and survey.” 






A PROPOSED “CHURCH STRIKE” 
IN GERMANY 


HE latest battle-cries in Ger- 
many are ‘“Massenstreik,” 
“Massenboycott” and ‘“Mas- 
senaustritt,” and the mean- 
ing of these cries is that labor 
terminology and labor tactics are be- 
ginning to invade the church. A move- 
ment is being organized by German 
liberals and Socialists to weaken and 
even destroy the Protestant Church of 
Prussia by inducing hundreds of thou- 
sands of church-members to legally 
sever their connection with the religious 
organizations to which they at present 
belong. The movement is’ not alto- 
gether new, having been started for 
political purposes a dozen years ago 
by the Social Democrats. But it had 
virtually been a failure. As late as 
1901, only 3,686 church-members in all 
Protestant Germany had severed their 
connection with the State churches. 
This loss was offset by more than 
8000 new members during the same 
year. A little later the number of de- 
sertions increased rapidly, and in I9gII 
10,373 gave up their church-member- 
ship. Since 1906 the State churches 
have lost more than they have gained. 
In 1912 they lost 17,788 and during 
1913 they probably lost more. The 
maximum number of losses was in 
1908, when it amounted to 27,150. The 
headquarters of dissent were Berlin 
and the province of Brandenburg, but 
extended also to Westphalia, Rhine 
Province, even to orthodox Hanover 
and Schleswig-Holstein, and naturally 
to rationalistic Hamburg. The great 
industrial districts of the Fatherland 
suffered most from skeptical inroads. 
The comparative failure of the 
movement at first was probably due in 
large part to the fact that it was in- 
spired exclusively by Socialists. People 
distrusted the anti-Christian character 
of Socialism in general. Then it must 
not be overlooked that there is a large 
element within the Socialist movement 
that still insist upon the baptism and 
confirmation of their children, upon 
marriage and burial by the representa- 


tives of the church, and who insist 
upon literally living up to the official 
pronouncement of the Party that “re- 
ligion is purely the concern of the 
individual.” 

Accordingly, a new crusade was 
started by a number of liberals calling 
themselves “Konfessionloses Komitee,” 
that is, the “Committee without a 
Creed”; and seldom has a _ move- 
ment been pushed with more skill and 
energy. They wanted to convince the 
public that the masses of Germany have 
already actually broken with the Protes- 
tant Church. So they quietly went to 
work and on Trinity Sunday, May 18, 
sent a representative to each of the 
68 Protestant churches of Berlin to 
count the attendance. It amounted only 
to a beggarly total of 11,252, out of a 
total Protestant adult population of 
much more than a million. On the 
same day they applied the same 
methods in other cities. In Chemnitz, 
in Saxony, there were only 2,248 in 
church out of a Protestant population 
of 100,000. 

The Social Democrats are not of- 
ficially indorsing the new movement, 
but many Socialists are taking part in 
it. Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the son of the 
great Socialist pioneer, Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, has evinced a phenomenally 
energetic activity. In a recent meet- 
ing he declared: “I direct my blows 
against the stepmother, that is, the 
church; but they are intended for the 
stepfather, that is, the State.” Meet- 
ings of the radical elements have been 
held by the dozen in Berlin, many at 
midnight, so that the waiters, coach- 
men and others who are not at leisure 
earlier in the evening, could attend. At 
many of these meetings intense excite- 
ment has prevailed, and speakers in 
favor of the church or of Christianity 
have been howled down. Liebknecht 
wants the masses to “boycott” the 
church, that is to refuse to attend or 
have their children baptized or be 
confirmed by the pastors. He urges 
people to refuse to allow pastors to 





officiate at weddings, burials and the 
like and thus deprive the church of 
considerable income. The proposed 
“church strike” is little more than an- 
other term for this same scheme, and 
the whole is to lead to a “Massenaus- 
tritt.’ Hosts of people are to leave 
the church officially and thus be relieved 
of paying church taxes. This would 
starve the church, says Liebknecht, or 
else make the church such a burden to 
the State that the alliance between the 
two would be broken and the church 
would cease to be the chief support of 
the present order of things in the State. 

The Chronik der Christlichen Welt, 
of Tiibingen, which in recent numbers 
contains the fullest reports of this 
noteworthy propoganda, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the church has a 
good deal to learn from the movement 
and must be “up and doing” if she is 
to hold her present position. The 
Tubingen paper points particularly to 
the disheartening statistics of church 
attendance in Berlin and other great 
centers of population. The church, it 
declares, is only to a small degree 
responsible for this deplorable condi- 
tion, which sprang chiefly from changed 
industrial conditions in the Fatherland, 
arising from growing materialistic 
tendencies, from the greed for money, 
and from kindred causes. 

Other German church papers do not 
take the matter so seriously, recalling 
the fact that such “crises” are regularly 
recurring phenomena in the ups and 
downs of German church history, and 
that such storms generally have only 
eliminated “undesirable” members of 
the churches, and have cleared the 
religious and ecclesiastical atmosphere. 
The “ Massenaustritt” will, in their 
opinion, cause a loss of only a com- 
paratively small contingent, and this 
will consist of those who have not been 
in active church work for years. It isa 
noteworthy fact in this connection that 
the agitation is confined entirely to 
Protestant Germany and does not af- 
fect the Roman Catholic population. 
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The Novel of the 
Future. 

HE first novel ever written was 

the story of Adam and Eve; and 

“the last novel that will ever be 
written,” Joseph Keating assures us in 
a recent issue of T. P.’s Weekly (Lon- 
don), “will be the same story—only 
different; because there is only one 
story in the world and that is the con- 
flict of human weakness and divine 
strength, the drama of grace and dis- 
grace.” Mr. Keating goes on to elabo- 
rate this thought over a whole page, 
but the essence of his remarks can be 
stated in a few words. The novel of 
the past, he says, following the descent 
of man from his perfect state, fell away 
from its perfect original—the conflict 
of passion and spirituality—and became 
a mere rattle of sword and armor and 
vulgar chivalry. The novel of the 
present is “chiefly inspired by the ideal 
of a coarse amusement like prize- 
fighting. The basis is passion and 
gold.” The novel of the future will be 
occupied with the conflict not of blood 
and gold, but of blood and 
spirit; and “nothing will be of 
importance except an emotion.” 
Mr. Keating sums up the whole 
matter in the triple formula: 
“Yesterday the battle of the 
sword; to-day the battle of the 
purse; to-morrow the battle of 
the soul.” He adds: 


“The novel of the future will be 
concerned only with the clash of 
character, not with the clash of 
metal—either of steel or gold. 
The impulses of a king are just 
as interesting as the impulses of 
a navvy. Neither is given by 
God or Nature a spiritual superi- 
ority over the other. Each im- 
mortal soul wears a crown and 
commands an army and navy and 
houses of parliament trying to 
rule its own turbulent kingdom. 
The wars of that soul’s kingdom 
are dramas of more supreme in- 
terest than the trifling affairs out- 
side; and the future novel will 
be the story of those secret wars. 
In reality the novel of the future 
will be an examination of con- 
science, wherein will be shown the 
stupendous conflict of spirituality 
with passion; and by that won- 
drous revelation the individuality 
of each character will learn how 
to develop the power of self- 
expression, independent of joy, 
pain or evil, defying the penalties 
which this world inflicts on a 
character that is brave enough to 
be itself; and when the novel of 








FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN OF LETTERS IN 


In this picture we get the Iilustrated Londun News’ portrayal 
of the literary court recently held to enable England’s two most 
famous wits to determine how Charles Dickens would have ended 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 
G. K. Chesterton is on the bench, while Bernard Shaw, as fore- 
man of the jury, rises to render a verdict against the accused, 
William Archer, William De Morgan and Arthur 


his last 


John Jasper. 


the future has expressed the ultimate 
secret of individuality we shall very 
likely find that it does not seek happi- 
ness in sins of passion, in selfishness, in 
the glorious luxury of being itself, but 
in keeping outside the gate of heaven to 
push in some other individuality.” 
The Eugenic Theme in 
“John Ward, M.D.” 

NOVEL keyed to “the clash of 
A ctaractee” and admirably ful- 

filling Mr. Keating’s conception 
of what a novel ought to be is “John 
Ward, M.D.” (Mitchell Kennerley), by 
Charles Vale. This is, in a very real 
sense, the first “eugenic” novel. Edwin 
Bjorkman compares its author with 
William Dean Howells, and Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin, of the New York 
Mail, declares: “It is a great story. 
In the character of John Ward, it 
offers us one of the most stimulat- 
ingly interesting characters that have 
appeared in the whole realm of fiction.” 
Throughout the narrative we see ideal- 
ism at war with passion. The hero’s 
philosophy of life is stated in this 


unfinished novel, “The 


Morrison may be distinguished in the jury box. 





A MOCK TRIAL 


sentence: “Man must justify his vision 
of life, and make—not accept—destiny.” 
He is sustained by this thought: “The 
whole scheme of existence was not 
fortuitous. Every detail had value. 
Conduct was not an affair of individual 
preference. It was concerned with the 
final end.” 
“There Must Be No Little 
Form With the Taint of 
Devils.” 

OHN WARD is a young English 
J aristocrat who, from sheer nobility 

of nature, has chosen to become a 
physician in a poor mining district. He 
is in daily contact with a grandfather 
“who had seen and done much evil,” 
and who has manifestly gone to seed. 
Ward himself is obsessed by the prob- 
lem of inherited sexual taint, and de- 
termined to dedicate himself to spiritual 


ends. Into his life comes a woman of 
the Circe type, a woman breathing 
sex. She is not a good woman, yet 


she is not altogether evil, for she really 
loves him. A terrible conflict 
between the ascetic and sensu- 
ous sides of his character. He 
desires her, while feeling that 
he has no right to desire her. 
He holds that he is decadent; 
he knows that she is decadent; 
and he also knows that their 
tainted blood should not be al- 
lowed to perpetuate a race of 
decadents. “There must be no 
new life, no little form with the 
taint of devils.” So he dismisses 
her, and takes the ruthless atti- 
tude: “She must deal with her 
own problem. Man had taken 
much from woman, for his lust 
and his desire and his love. But 
he had given more, pretending 
when illusion was gone; yield- 
ing to her weakness, as to a 
child’s; deceiving her, for her 
vanity’s sake; killing his soul, 
that her body might live... . 
Dreamily, he felt his kinship 
with those who do things, walk- 
ing steadfastly in a known 
a 


ensues 


“Home” Excites a 
Controversy. 


UITE a different sort of 
“Adam and Eve” appear 
in the anonymous novel, 

“Home,” which has been run- 
ning serially in the Century, and 
which, since its publication in 
book form by the Century Com- 


HE SEES IN COMPULSION THE SUPREME 
CURSE 

Reginald Wright Kauffman has written four 
novels attacking the coercive spirit. His new 
story, “‘The Spider’s Web,” is a protest against 
“the sin of compulsion exerting itself against 
humanity in our entire system of production 
and distribution, and in the creatures and min- 
isters of that system.” 


pany, has aroused widespread contro- 
versy. The book deals, in sentimental 
vein, with the universal home-instinct, 
and with the emotions of men and 
women separated from their local habi- 
tations, where memory clusters. One of 
the characters of the story is Gerry 
Lansing, a Pennsylvania Dutchman liv- 
ing in Brazil. He has left behind, in 
New York, a wife who he knows is un- 
faithful to him, and he is trying to for- 
get his troubles in a foreign land. He 
meets Margarita, a beautiful girl living 
with an old woman in Arcadian sim- 
plicity. He loves her 4nd is about to 
have a child by her. At this point 
occurs an incident in the story which 
has provoked indignant comment from 
Roman Catholics. We refer to the 
marriage of Gerry and Margarita, sol- 
emnized by a Brazilian parish priest 
who knows of Gerry’s former mar- 
riage. The procedure seems “incred- 
ible” to the New York Times Book 
Review, which says: 


“Doubtless from the viewpoint of what 
might be called horse sense the marriage 
has everything to recommend it. Gerry 
has seen his wife running away with an- 
other man and has definitely cut himself 
off from his past. Margarita and he are 
lovers, and a child is soon to be born. 
There are no apparent links between the 
old life and the new. But whatever atti- 
tude the Church may take toward horse 
sense, it is hardly likely to exalt it above 
the spiritual laws upon which it is 
founded.” 


America, the Roman Catholic weekly, 
devotes a leading article to what it 
calls “the Century’s moral obfuscation.” 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man’s Cycle. 
EGINALD WRIGHT KAUFF- 
MAN prefaces his new story, 
“The Spider’s Web” (Moffat, 
Yard), with an explanation in which 
he tells us that the book is the last 
of a cycle of four novels, “all carrying 
forward a definite view of life.” The 
keynote of the cycle is the word “com- 
pulsion.” It is the compulsion of in- 
adequate wages that forces girls into 
the paths of shame described in “The 
House of Bondage.” In “The Sentence 
of Silence,” it is compulsion that keeps 
young people ignorant of the vital facts 
of sex, to their ruin. In “Running 
Sands,” it is “compulsion by matri- 
mony”—the forcing of wives to become 
mothers—that is inveighed against. 
“The Spider’s Web,” finally, attacks 
“the sin of compulsion exerting itself 
against humanity in all the powers that 
conduct modern society; in the owner- 
ship of men and things; in our entire 
system of production and distribution, 
and in the creatures and ministers of 
that system: Government, Politics, 
Law, and what passes by the name of 
Religion.” 


What Reviewers Think of 
“The Spider’s Web.” 

HE SPIDER’S WEB?” is rather 

roughly handled by the reviewers. 

It tells of Luke Huber, a young 
lawyer who comes to New York from 
Pennsylvania and is made an Assistant 
District Attorney. He fights against 
corruption in high and low places, 
and discovers a One-Man-Power spider 
(evidently suggested by J. Pierpont 
Morgan), who embodies everything that 
he fights against. This is not a new 
type of hero, and it cannot be said to 
have been handled by Mr. Kauffman 
with conspicuous success. Willard 
Huntington Wright, in the Los Angeles 
Times, pronounces “The Spider’s Web” 
“a curious mixture of brass and gold.” 
The New York Globe finds the book 
unnecessarily “raw.” The New York 
Times Book Review comments: 


“Mr. Kauffman’s book is interesting, 
and his picture of the way in which ‘The 
Man’s’ power, filtering down from the 
prominent lawyer to the small one, then 
to the Police Lieutenant, then the patrol- 
man, reaching at last the gunman, influ- 
ences all grades of society, is clear and 
impressive. It is evident, moreover, that 
he is sincere, and therefore he deserves 
the respectful hearing which should be 
accorded to all those who have anything 
to say in which they themselves thor- 
oughly believe. We do not think, how- 
ever, that even tho many of his statements 
be accepted as fact, he will make many 
converts to his ultimate theories. For in- 
stance, his hero, he avers, came to under- 
stand that ‘parties were wrong ab initio, 
politics were evil in their conception and 
being. . . . Partly in the abstract, politics 
in themselves were the disease’; which, of 
course, means simply that so soon as indi- 


viduals band themselves together to work 
for a common cause, they necessarily be- 
come evil-doers; this certainly seems very 
much like Anarchy, and not at all like 
Socialism.” 


To this the obvious rejoinder is that 
“The Spider’s Web” is inspired by an 
Anarchistic philosophy. But, in Wil- 


liam Morton Payne’s view, expressed 
in the Chicago Dial, Mr. Kauffman’s 
Anarchism is “too emotional to be im- 
pressive, and too biassed to make any 
serious appeal to the rational mind.” 


Jack London’s Call to 
the Land. 

HILE Reginald Wright Kauff- 

man is becoming deeper and 

deeper immersed in socio- 
logical controversy, Jack London is 
headed in the opposite direction. Mr. 
London’s latest novel, “The Valley of 
the Moon” (Macmillan), deals’ with 
strikes, scabs and labor brutality only 
for the purpose of pointing a better 
way in corftrast. He still sounds, as in 
his first great story, the “call of the 
wild,” but the wild to which he now 
calls us is the country. The London 
Saturday Review regards “The Valley 
of the Moon” as quite the best novel 
that Jack London has produced. Mr. 
E. F. Edgett, of the Boston Transcript, 
says: 


“By his wild chase through the high- 
ways and byways of literature during the 
past ten years, Mr. London has filled 
many of his readers with not a little appre- 
hension. They recognized him as a man 
of genius, but they never knew into what 
his genius would take him. At.times he 
seemed to be running amuck with it. 
In ‘The Valley of the Moon’ are to be 
found certain tendencies of this. He gives 
us too much of himself, too much of 
everything under his literary sun. He is 
too liberal. He does not conserve his 
forces. Yet, in spite of all this, his latest 
novel is a novel for all thoughtful readers. 
It is filled with all the usual Jack London 
shortcomings—the greatest being lack of 
restraint—but it is at the same time a 
notably faithful study of .a variety of 
critical social conditions and a significant 
story.” 


“Work Isn’t Everything.” 

T IS easy to trace many auto- 

biographical touches in “The Val- 

ley of the Moon.” The young 
workingman and his wife who tramp 
and camp up and down California and 
Oregon, who spend a winter of cama- 
raderie with a Bohemian group at 
Carmel, who go a-yachting and enjoy 
all kinds of romantic adventures, and 
who finally discover the valley of their 
dreams, bear a more than superficial 
resemblance to Mr. and Mrs. Jack Lon- 
don. The hero of the story exclaims: 
“Work isn’t everything.” He addresses 
his wife further: “Why, look here, 
what’d it mean if I worked teamin’ in 
Oakland for a million dollars a day for 











A PHILOSOPHIC ARTIST OF 


a million years and just had to go on 
stayin’ there an’ livin’ the way we used 
to? It'd mean work all day, three 
squares, an’ movin’ pictures for recre- 
ation. Movin’ pictures! Huh! We’re 
livin’ movin’ pictures these days. I'd 
sooner have one year like what we're 
havin’ here in Carmel and then die, 
than a thousan’ million years like on 
Pine street.” Mr. London, as he carries 
forward his story, points little economic 
sermons by the way. He deplores the 
frequent degeneracy of the native 
American stock as compared with the 
robustness of immigrant foreigners. 
He deplores the abandonment of some 
of the richest lands to alien workers. 
He suggests the better things than mere 
endless grinding that might come to 
Americans if they would return to the 
soil, and understand the joy that in- 
heres in fields and orchards, rather 
than in gold. “It is a book charmingly 
unusual and distinctive,” remarks the 
New York World, “and the story it 
tells is delightfully free from the fet- 
ters of convention. Its freedom, in- 
deed, strongly suggests that of the 
fairy story with an ending in perpetual 
prosperity and good cheer.” 


“All Men Are- Ghosts.” 

S the author of “Mad Shepherds” 

and “Among the Idolmakers,” Pro- 

fessor Lawrence P. Jacks, Dean of 
Manchester College and editor of The 
Hibbert Journal, is already known as a 
philosophic artist of the supernatural. 
His recently published volume of short 
stories (Henry Holt) is the revelation 
of a “new purpose in the fiction writer’s 
art,” to quote Mr. Edgett in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, “and gives us a new 
idea of the human soul.” It is an 
entirely original adventure into fiction, 
according to the London Saturday Re- 
view, which may bewilder many and 
even bore a few; but for those who are 
looking for psychism in contemporary 
fiction, Professor Jacks’s book will have 
a strange fascination. May Sinclair’s 
extraordinary “ghost story,” “The In- 
tercessor,” which appeared recently in 
The English Review, is perhaps the 
first instance in story-telling in which 
psychic phenomena have not been 
merely dragged in for the purpose of 
a “plot.” Her tragic tale develops out 
of the supernormal conditions them- 
selves. The author is possessed by its 
sombre realism, and it is only by means 
of sin and suffering that the veil is 
rent between the worlds. Professor 
Jacks, on the contrary, tells his stories 
in the spirit of philosophic comedy. 
There is a delicate joyousness and 
whimsicality about his work. Gently 
and almost imperceptibly, we are led 
into other existences. Moreover, the 
writer actually has the art, as the 
Atheneum points out, of dramatizing 
metaphysics. Abstract ideas become 
fantastic personalities. 


THE 


Ourselves as Ghosts 
See Us. 

HE first story in Professor Jacks’s 
book, ‘Panhandle and the Ghosts,” 
is as farcical as a Chestertonian 

fantasy, only it is incomparably lighter 
and more delicate. It is a satire on 
those wise people who disbelieve in 
ghosts. That ourselves and our realities 
may seem like illusions to those in 
another existence does not often enter 
the human mind. “Panhandle,” a 
country gentleman living in a haunted 
house and on terms of familiarity with 
its ghostly inhabitants, thus enlightens 
a courageous and enquiring guest on 
the subject: 


“The conception which the ghost has of 
its own being is fundamentally different 
from yours. Because it lacks solidity you 
deem it less real than yourself. The ghost 
thinks the opposite. You imagine that its 
language is a squeak. From the ghost’s 
point of view the squeaker is yourself. In 
short, the attitude* of mankind towards 
the realm of ghosts is regarded by them 
as a continual affront to the majesty of 
the spiritual world, perpetrated by beings 
who stand on a low level of intelligence. 
.. . Far from admitting that they are less 
real than you, they regard themselves as 
possessed of reality vastly more intense 
than yours. Imagine what your own feel- 
ings would be if, at this moment, I were 
to treat you as a gibbering bogey, and you 
will then have some measure of the con- 
tempt which ghosts entertain for human 
beings.” 


For the first time we learn why the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father refused to 
speak to Horatio and his fellow sen- 
tinels. 


“Doubtless the ghost saw that these 
men were afraid of him, that their hair 
was standing on end and their knees 
knocking together. Disgusted at such an 
exhibition of what to him would appear 
as a mixture of stupidity and bad man- 
ners, he turned up his nose at the lot of 
them and stalked away in wrath.” 


Ghostly Scepticism. 

HE majority of ghosts do not 

believe in our: existence at all. 

Such a belief among them is 
regarded as a lack of mental balance. 
Some assert that we are a “low form 
of mental energy”; others that we are 
a “putrid emanation” from some kind 
of unidentified matter. There are those 
who declare that they have walked 
through us. It is true that the ghosts 
have a Psychical Research Society, but 
its proceedings are viewed by the vast 
majority with either indifference or 
scorn. Particularly do the critics point 
to the extreme triviality, if not non- 
sensicality, of the alleged communi- 
cations from this world. “I happen to 
know of two instances,” says Pan- 
handle gravely: 


“Some time ago two questions, pur- 
porting to come from this world, reached 
the ghosts. One was, ‘What will be the 
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AN EXPLORER OF THE PSYCHIC 
BORDERLAND 
Professor Lawrence P. Jacks, Dean of Man- 
chester College and editor of The Hibbert Jour 


nal, reveals a his versatile mind 


and, as one critic puts it, a 


new aspect of 


“new purpose in the 
fiction writer’s art,” 


“All Men 


in his book of short stories, 
Are Ghosts.” 


price of Midland Preferred on January 
I, 1915?’ The other, ‘Will it be a boy or 
a girl?’ For months a committee of 
ghostly experts has investigating 
these communications, the meaning of 
which proved at first sight utterly un- 
intelligible in that world. The matter is 
still undecided; but the conclusion most 
favored at the moment is that the mes- 
sages are garbled quotations from an 
eminent poet among the ghosts. Mean- 
while more than one great reputation 
has been sacrificed and the sceptics are 
jubilant.” 


been 


Are We the Haunters 
or the Haunted? 

N Panhandle’s house, the visitor is 

introduced, not only to the ghosts 

of personalities, but to the ghosts 
of ideas and of characters in fiction, 
all of whom:are ungratefully forgetful 
of their proud originators. Mr. Mi- 
cawber, for instance, who has now 
become. a philosopher, does not regard 
one Charles Dickens as the author of 
his being, but himself as a “fortuitous 
concourse of ideas.” There are also 
ghosts of philosophic systems—“Syn- 
thetic Ghosts”—who entirely repudiate 
those human beings whom we foolishly 
consider their creators. “The philos- 
ophy of Herbert Spencer, for example, 
believes its author to be absolutely 
inscrutable.” Professor Jacks con- 
tinues to stimulate and occasionally 
to bewilder our understanding until 
finally when Panhandle (who himself 
turns out to be a ghost) raises the 
question: “Who is the haunter and 
who the haunted?” we are almost pre- 
pared to agree with the ghosts that we 
are haunting them. 





CURRENT OPINION 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON’S UNIQUE FUNCTION AS 
LITERARY FRIEND AND ADVISER 


LLUSTRIOUS writers, great 
poets,” Sainte-Beuve once _ ob- 
served, “scarcely, exist without 
having about them othe men, 
themselves essential rathe. than 
secondary, great in their incomplete- 
ness, the equals in the inner life of 
thought with those whom they love, 
whom they serve, and who are kings 
by right of art.” The saying is quoted 
by the editors of the newly published 
letters* of Charles Eliot Norton, and 
applies with peculiar felicity to Norton 
himself. Few men in our time have 
lived a more active literary Nfe than 
that lived by Norton. He was a Dante 
scholar; he “edited” voluminously ; 
and he lectured, as a Professor at 
Harvard, on a multitude of themes. 
His taste was impeccable. Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson called him “the 
most cultivated man in America.” 
Almost all that he wrote still com- 
mands respectful attention. Yet of 
creative genius, a British critic justly 
remarks, Norton “had not a ray.” His 
unique gift, the gift by which he lays 
hold on immortality, was in his power 
to inspire friendship and to fertilize the 
minds of others. 
There was something 


almost un- 


oF CuHartes Exiot Norton. With 
comment by his daughter, Sara 
De Wolfe Huwe. In two 

Houghton, Mifflin Com- 


* LETTERS 
biographical 
Norton, and 
volumes, illustrated. 
pany. 


HIS APPRECIATION WAS ALL THAT CREATIVE MINDS 


DESIRED 


Ruskin, Carlyle, Lowell, Longfellow and a score more of 
to Charles Eliot Norton for 


writers almost as gifted, looked 
understanding and for inspiration. 


canny in the way in which this man 
won, seemingly without effort, the love 
and confidence of the intellectual giants 
of his day. He met, casually, in the 
cabin of an excursion boat in Switzer- 
land, John Ruskin. Thereafter Ruskin 
was knit to him by bonds that were 
stronger than steel and that only death 
could sever. It was Norton who edited 
some of the most important of Ruskin’s 
works and letters, and who urged the 
author of “Modern Painters” to enter 
upon the labors of autobiography. Nor- 
ton, evidently, had the same kind of 
fascination for Thomas Carlyle. The 
two corresponded for years, and when 
trouble arose, after Carlyle’s death, 
between James Anthony Froude and 
the Carlyle family, Norton came to the 
rescue and undertook incredible edi- 
torial tasks in vindication of his friend. 
“As for Froude,” he said, “the truth is 
not in him.” 
letters who found in Norton that per- 
fect appreciation which every creator 
craves was Edward FitzGerald, the 


translator of “Omar Khayyam.” 
Charles Eliot Norton, moreover, was 
not a prophet without honor in his own 


country. Edwin L. Godkin, struggling 
to create a worthy vehicle of national 
culture in The Nation, wrote to him: 
“If the paper succeeds, I shall always 
ascribe it to you.” Longfellow and 
Lowell had so high an 
opinion of Norton that 
they constantly asked 
his advice and invited 
him into literary con- 
ference. Lowell ap- 
pointed Norton his lit- 
erary executor. 
Browning, Leslie Ste- 
phen, Clough, Dickens, 
John Stuart Mill, Lewes, 
George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, Holmes, W. 
D. Howells, and Wood- 
berry, are a few more 
who were proud to call 
Charles Eliot Norton 
friend. “He was more 
than a friend and audi- 
ence,” Paul Elmer More 
tells us; “he was coun- 
sellor and, at times, 
judge.” The same writ- 
er continues (in the 
New York Evening 
Post): 


“By every right of tra- 
dition Norton belonged 
with the group of schol- 
ars and poets who just 
preceded him in _ birth, 
and he belonged with 
them also by virtue 
of his own accomplish- 
ments. When we con- 


A third Englishman of: 


sider the work of that generation it seems 
as if we saw the energy of a strong 
people, nourished through long discipline 
and austere abstentions, now suddenly 
freed from repression and displaying it- 
self in manifold, and all too brief, ex- 
pansion. Each man had his particular 
share in that activity: to one it was the 
exercise of wit, to another the sentiment 
of home and hearth, to another the com- 
fort of religion, to another the recreation 
of the past, to another the critical judg- 
ment, to another the symbolism of a 
brooding imagination, to another the 
freedom of nature, to another the justi- 
fication of the untrammeled spirit. Now 
it must be admitted that in none of these 
fields was Norton quite eminent; even as 
a critic his writing falls below Whipple’s, 
who was nevertheless in every way a 
smaller man than he. It is not unlikely 
that the melancholy which shows itself 
occasionally in his letters was in some 
small measure due to the consciousness 
of these deficiencies. So he writes one 
day to Lowell: ‘Except for George, I 
have been very solitary. From year to 
year I seem to myself to grow more and 
more silent, and to express less of what 
is in my soul. I should like to have the 
power of expression—at least long enough 
to give form and utterance to a few of 
the deeper conceptions of Life and its 
significance and uses which come to one 
as one grows old and draws the lessons 
from his own experience.’ It is true, as 
he says, that he never embodied his 
wisdom of experience in literary form, 
but this wisdom is precisely what he stood 
for among his contemporaries, and just 
because we feel this in his letters we shall 
treasure them. He was, in the deepest 
sense of the word, the man of culture, 
the ripe scholar, to whom the lessons of 
the past had become a personal experience. 
To the multiform flowering of the time 
he brought the true cosmopolitanism. 

“But he brought also with that culture, 
and this was his finest gift, a peculiar 
virtue of inheritance. More than any 
other man of his group, he represented 
the naked New England conscience and 
its tenacity of character. It may seem 
that his powers were manifested chiefly 
in negation. To the individual, and par- 
ticularly to the young student who showed 
promise of achievement, he could be gen- 
erous of help and encouragement. But 
in relation to the community at large he 
stood undeniably as critic and check, and 
this attitude was often deeply resented. 
What has this man done, people would 
ask in a tone of cavilling rebellion, that 
he should set himself up as judge over 
others? Well, the question was not un- 
natural; yet is not character always in 
some way negative? 

“The winds of folly blew about him as 
they blow about us, the dust of pedantries 
smote his eyes, cant and sentimentalism 
fouled his air, but he held to his course 
unmoved, cherishing always in his heart 
what is lovely and of good report, a faith- 
ful teacher, to whom were well applied the 
words of the poet who had been the chief 
study of his life: 

“Felice te, che si parli a tua posta.” 
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BULWER-LYTTON AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE TRAG- 
EDY OF THE LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 


HAT Edmund _ Gosse, 
the distinguished Eng- 
lish critic, calls “one of 
the most extraordinary 
stories in the history of 
literature,” unfolds in the new biog- 
raphy * of Lord Lytton, written by his 














OF 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE LAST DAYS 
POMPEII” 


Edward Bulwer, first Lord of Lytton, has 
often been compared with Byron. His fantastic, 
aristocratic, egoistic character still holds, a cen- 
tury after his birth, its fascination. 


grandson. Here, if anywhere, we may 
see the pitfalls of the imagination. 
Here, if anywhere, we may know the 
curse and the glory of the literary 
temperament. Fantastic, aristocratic, 
egoistic, passionate, the character of 
Bulwer-Lytton still holds, a century 
after his birth, its fascination. One 
of his plays, “Money,” survives on 
the stage. His “Rienzi” and his “Last 
Days of Pompeii” are household words, 
the latter appealing to the present gen- 
eration not only through the printed 
page, but through the films of moving- 
picture shows. “The Coming Race,” 
a social Utopia in the form of a novel, 
anticipated H. G. Wells. Bulwer- 
Lytton secured copyright for play- 
wrights, pioneered educational reforms 
and astounded the world by his po- 
litical prescience. In every kind of 
emotional expression — whether rhe- 
torical, oratorical, lyrical, dramatic, 
romantic or comic—he showed merit 
and won distinction. 

This many-sided personality recalls 
in certain respects the character of 
Byron. Like Byron, Bulwer-Lytton 
was theatrical to the very core. Like 
Byron, he married a_ high-strung 

* Tue Lire or Epwarp Butwer, First Lorp oF 


Lytton. By his grandson, the Earl of Lytton. 
In two volumes, illustrated. Macmillan. 


woman and lived to rue the day he 
had met her. His friends were as 
various as Dickens and Thackeray, 
Macaulay and Carlyle, Godwin and 
Mill, Swinburne and Matthew Arnold. 
“He reminds one, both in his faults 
and virtues,” says Walter Sichel in the 
London Bookman, “of a son of the 
Renaissance.” 

The story of his first love-affair is 
best told in his own words. “She was 
one or two years older than I,” he 
writes. “She had the sweetest face, the 
gentlest temper, ever given to girlhood. 
The sort of love we felt for each other 
I cannot describe. It was so unlike the 
love of grown-up people; so pure that 
not one wrong thought ever crossed it, 
and yet so passionate that never again 
have I felt, nor ever again can I feel, 
any emotion comparable to the inten- 
sity of its tumultuous tenderness.” Fate 
tore them asunder. She was forced 
into a marriage against which her heart 
rebelled, and through which her being 
and her sufferings ended. 

His meeting with Rosina Wheeler 
was to prove no less disappointing, but 
in another way. An observer who 
watched them, in April, 1826, noted in 
Bulwer-Lytton “that aristocratic some- 
thing bordering on hauteur” which re- 
minded the onlooker “of the passage, 
‘Stand back; I am holier than thou.’” 
The same observer, dazzled by the 
loveliness of Miss Wheeler, judged that 
it would be best “to regard her as we 
do some beautiful caged wild creature 
of the woods—at a safe and secure dis- 
tance.” It was not strange, perhaps, 
but unfortunate, that Bulwer-Lytton 
failed to notice the lack of moral 
delicacy in the beautiful creature who 
lured him. But his mother was under 
no delusions regarding Rosina, and de- 
clared firmly that her son should never 
marry “a penniless girl whose educa- 
tion had been so flagrantly neglected, 
who was vain and flighty, with a 
mocking humor and a conspicuous lack 
of principle.” 

Yet marry they did; and the result 
was tragedy. It was “the tragedy of 
a Strindberg wife married to an Ibsen 
husband,” according to the London 
Nation. The same paper continues: 


“It may be that the shock came even 
before Lytton (or Bulwer, as he then 
was) and Rosina were married. He mar- 
ried her in the end from a sense of duty, 
because he had in the deepest measure 
compromized her. Cast off by a dis- 
approving and angry mother, he had then 
to set to work to make ends meet in 
a highly expensive home—a matter of 
£3,000 a year. His incessant work in 
literature and journalism meant that he 
had little time to spare for his wife, and, 
when he was with her, he was usually 
suffering from the irritability that comes 


from overwork. Quarrels followed, and 
scenes before servants, and reconciliations, 
till the breaking-point was reached, and 
husband and wife lived apart, the wife 
comforting herself with drink and reveng- 
ing herself by accusing him of all manner 
of wickedness on obscene post-cards, the 
husband trying to have her shut up in a 
lunatic asylum. There, certainly, you have 
an end sufficiently Strindbergian.” 


It is clear that the influence of this 
strange and tempestuous genius is not 
spent even yet. In 1832, the Edinburgh 
Review paid tribute to a style vigorous 
and pliable, sometimes incorrect, but 
“often rising into a touching elo- 
quence.” At the present moment, Ed- 
mund Gosse is chiefly impressed by 
Bulwer-Lytton’s extraordinary versa- 
tility. Mr. Gosse writes (in The Fort- 
nightly Review): 


“If we examine his books, we must be 
astonished at their variety. He treated the 
social life of his own day, he dived into 
spectral romance, he revived the beauti- 
ful ceremonies of antiquity, he evoked 
the great shades of English and of Con- 
tinental history; he made realistic and 
humorous studies of middle-class life, he 
engaged in vehement controversy on topics 
of the hour, he prophesied of the order 
of the future, he wrote comedies and 
tragedies, epics and epistles, satires and 
lyrics. His canvasses were myriad and he 
crowded every one of them with figures. 
At his most Byronic moment he flung his 
dark cloak aside, and danced in motley 
through ‘Paul Clifford,’ with its courageous 
caricature of George IV. and his Min- 
isters as a gang of Hounslow highway- 
men. Perhaps his best claim to regard 
is the insatiability of his human curiosity, 
evinced in the almost infinite variety of 
his compositions.” 














BULWER-LYTTON’S WIFE 
“An Ibsen husband married to a Strindberg 
wife” is the way in which the London Nation 
conceives the ill-starred union of Lord and Lady 
Lytton. 
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THE ONE AMERICAN SCULPTOR OF 


HE cosmopolitan strain which 
underlies the new “Reminis- 
cences’”* of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens is surely appropriate. 

It is only in accord with the 

eternal fitness of things, as the London 
Outlook points out, that one who was to 
stand as the leading sculptor of a coun- 
try which is “peopled by a tide of races” 
should himself be something of a cos- 
mopolitan, and also that his work 
should not be limited to the country 
with which he is chiefly associated. 
Saint-Gaudens was brought to America 
as an infant. His father was French, 
* THE REMINISCENCES OF AuGuUSTUS SaINT- 
Gaupens. Edited and amplified by Homer Saint- 


Gaudens In two volumes, illustrated. The 
Century Company. 


WORLD RANK 


his mother was Irish, and he himself 
was born in Dublin. He spent some 
of the most important years of his life 
in Rome and Paris. He is represented 
in Dublin by the statue of Charles 
Stewart Parnell and in Edinburgh by 
the relief-memorial to Robert Louis 
Stevenson in St. Giles’s Cathedral. 
Yet, with all his cosmopolitanism, 
Saint-Gaudens belongs, in a very real 
sense, to America. His monuments are 
the glory of our cities and the embodi- 
ment of a national tradition. No artist 
has imprisoned the American spirit in 
more effective bronze than that dis- 
played in the Chicago “Lincoln” and 
in the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
“Puritan.” The “Admiral Farragut” 


GRIEF 


In the Adams monument in the Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington. Saint-Gaudens set the 


seal of authentic individuality on a universal emotion. 
creations of Michael Angelo and with the “Pathetic Symphony” of 


This figure is worthy to rank with the 
Tscha:kowsky. 


in Madison Square, New York; the 
“General Sherman” gleaming at the 
gates of Central Park; the memorial 
to Robert Gould Shaw on Boston Com- 
mon—are already historic. There was 
evidently, for Saint-Gaudens, a peculiar 
pleasure in expresSing American mo- 
tives, and he rendered incalculable 
service to native sculpture. This, dur- 
ing the early part of the nineteenth 
century, was little more than an imi- 
tation of neo-classic models. Artists of 
the type of Wetmore made Rome their 
habitat, and Canova—or even British 
Gibson—their god. It is true that 
emancipation from this terribly sterile 
groove was just dawning when Saint- 
Gaudens appeared upon the scene; but 
“to him more than any other,” as the 
London Nation puts it, “America owes 
the rise of a native school which, if 
not actually epoch-making, is at least 
direct, truthful and sincere.” We may 
go farther and state that America now 
boasts in Saint-Gaudens a name in 
sculpture that is worthy to rank with 
Whitman in poetry, with Whistler in 
painting, with MacDowell in music, 
and with Stanford White and McKim 
in architecture. 

One of Saint-Gaudens’ favorite say- 
ings was this: “You can do anything 
you please. It’s the way you do it that 
makes the difference.” Another typical 
expression from him was: “Sculpture 
lasts forever; books may be thrown 
away and paintings put in the cellar, 
but a statue is always before one and 
a bad one is a perpetual mockery of 
the artist and the scorn of the ages.” 
His son Homer writes: “Art and sculp- 
ture frequently seemed good or bad to 
him only through the presence or 
absence of a peculiar power exceeding 
the reach of definition.” 

It was that “peculiar power” which 
gave meaning to Saint-Gaudens’ best 
work. From the beginning to the end 
of his career we feel seriousness and 
we can trace advance. A world of dif- 
ference lies between the conventional 
treatment of many of his earlier sub- 
jects and the tremendous impressive- 
ness of “Grief” and “Christ.” 

Saint-Gaudens’ first big commission 
was the Farragut statue, and it came 
through the friendship of John La 
Farge after a period of discouraging 
inactivity. La Farge, it seems, had 
seen some of his work and wanted to 
help him. We read: 


“Through La Farge, then, a period was 
finally placed to the bad conditions of my 


affairs. To begin with, one day when I 
had occasion to see Governor Morgan he 
said to me, after questioning me about 
some old sketches I had made: 

“‘T think there is a statue of Admiral 
Farragut to be erected in New York. Do 
you know anything about it?’ 











- ‘No.’ 
“*Go and see Cisco.’ 

“Mr. John J. Cisco was a banker very 
prominent in affairs at that time. I took 
Governor Morgan’s advice and visited 
him. 

“*Yes,’ said Mr. Cisco, ‘we have eight 
thousand dollars for a statue to Farragut, 
but before deciding to whom it is to go 
we shall have to have a meeting.’ 

“A meeting followed in a few days, and 
subsequently Governor Morgan told me 
that, to his great surprise, the work had 
been awarded to me, but ‘only by the skin 
of the teeth,’ five of the committee having 
voted for giving the commission to a 
sculptor of high distinction, while six of 
them voted for me.” 


Another friend to whom Saint- 
Gaudens always felt that he owed a 
great deal was the ill-fated Stanford 
White. The editor of the new biog- 
taphy tells us, apropos cf the early 
stages of his father’s development: 


“White continued to maintain a strong 
influence in my father’s life during the 
next ten years, when often he could be 
found in the vicinity of the studio. Un- 
doubtedly the architect’s criticism meant 
much to the sculptor. It held, indeed, so 
important a place that once, when White 
scored a medallion of himself which my 
father was modeling, the latter destroyed 
the work and never attempted a new one. 
Still, for the most part, Saint-Gaudens 
refused to be domineered over, for he 
soon discovered his friend’s idiosyncrasy 
of foistering his emphatic assertions on 
every timorous soul around him. I think 
that the first conscious reaction against 
this attitude came very shortly after 
the incident I have mentioned, while 
the sculptor was completing a relief of 
White’s wife near the time of their mar- 
riage. The architect, on discovering Saint- 
Gaudens at work on this one afternoon, 
gazed at the relief for some moments and 
then cried out, ‘Oh, Gus, that’s rotten!’ 
Whereupon, tho first my father again 
smashed the medallion into bits, later, 
after his passion was spent, he set 
patiently at reconstructing the relief. The 
waste of time seemed unfortunate, yet 
Saint-Gaudens had learned his lesson, as 
was soon proved in an encounter over 
the Ames monument in which the two 
were interested. Among other things this 
scheme included a wreath carved in relief 
on a flat stone. It had been an endless 
subject for contention between them. So 
at last one afternoon White decided to 
settle the matter, and rushed into the 
studio with his usual effect of being shot 
from a landslide. 

“Ts Gus in?’ he yelled. 

“*N-no,’ was the shaky response. 

“Whereupon he dashed by the door-boy 
in search of the unfortunate decorations. 

“‘*Awful!’ he exclaimed, discovering a 
couple of the experimental wreaths upon 
the floor. ‘Which does Gus like?’ 

“They pointed to the highest relief. 

“Huh! -he gurgled. ‘You might as 
well paint it green!’ and tore out again. 

“Then they hid the wreaths safe from 
any impatient and destroying hand and 
warily brought the news to my father, 
and silently waited the thunder-clap. 





STANFORD WHITE’S CRITICISM OF SAINT-GAUDENS 








“But it did not come. All my father 
said was, ‘Isn't it peculiar how opiniors 
differ ?’” 


The biographer pieces together some 
of his father’s private views on art. 
Here is one that is truly revealing: 


“Dubois and Géréme stood, to Saint- 
Gaudens, preeminent. ... In his esteem, 
after these men, abroad, came Rodin and 
Falguiére. His enthusiasm for Rodin’s 
early work, such as the ‘St. John the 
Baptist Preaching,’ was revived by the 
production of ‘The Age of Brass.’ But 
Rodin’s later eccentricities puzzled and 
bothered hir:. I remember my father 
saying to me, a. we looked at the plaster 
of Rodin’s ‘Balzac’... that the statue 
gave him too much the effect of a gutter- 
ing candle. Falguiére, on the other hand, 
by his more mature and developed work 

. roused my father’s admiration.” 


In this dictum, it can hardly be 
doubted, Saint-Gaudens showed his 
limitation. A man who could set 
Dubois and Géréme and Falguiére 
above Rodin lacked critical perception. 
Yet he did his own work in _ his 
own way. He owed something to 
the Renaissance, and something to the 
Greeks. In certain respects, says Mr. 
T. R. Sullivan, he resembled the 
modern Frenchmen whom he admired. 
He had the nobility of Rude, the 
restraint of Dubois, the technical skill 
and fluent grace of their successors, 
now living. Over and above those 
gifts, however, must be emphasized 
that close sympathy with his subject 
which distinguished all his work, and 
“an individual quality, imaginative and 
poetic.—the individuality of genius, 
the divine spark, which, at his will, 
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CHRIST 
A study for the Phillips Brooks monument in 
Boston, and one of the last pieces of sculpture on 
which Saint-Gaudens worked with his own hands 


transformed itself to flame.” Another 


critic has said: 


“The work of Saint-Gaudens marks in 
the history of American sculpture the 
definite breaking away from the spirit of 
classic imitation which till his time had 
dominated it. The revolt in Europe of 
such men as Barye, Rude and Dubois, 
from the pseudo-classic ideals for which 
Canova and Thorwaldsen had _ stood, 
spread through Saint-Gaudens to America. 
He wholly departed from such of his pre- 
decessors as Greenough, Hiram Powers, 
Rinehart, and the rest of their school. .. . 
He found his historical affinities not in the 
abstraction of classic sculpture, but in the 
individualizing spirit of the Renaissance.” 


ON BOSTON COMMON 


Saint-Gaudens’ portrayal of the New England Colonel leading his negro regiment in the 
Civil War has that “peculiar power exceeding definition” which the sculptor valued above all 
else, and which only supreme works of art possess. 











OETRY, like life itself, eludes 

definition. Matthew Arnold, 

despairing of finding a defi- 

nition in terms, gave us at 

least certain “touch-stones” of 
poetry. To our mind poetry is not 
limited to verse. All the artistry in 
the world fails to preserve a thought 
that does not in itself partake of the 
nature of immortality. We should be 
able to say of a book, as Darrell Figgis 
remarks of a recent volume in the 
Nineteenth Century: “The peetry in 
this book is great because it was great 
before ever it was woven into its 
verse.” It is hardly possible, even 
with this test and Arnold’s_ touch- 
stones in view, to determine exactly 
where verse as such ends and poetry 
begins. Yet this question is the crux 
of a controversy between Harriet Mon- 
roe, the editor of Poetry, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Miss Monroe accuses 
Mrs. Wilcox of having no soul and 
condemns her lyric work as mere 
verse. Mrs. Wilcox indignantly replies 
in the National Magazine. She admits 
that she has written popular verse 
which makes no claim to be anything 
else, but she also insists that she has 
made notable contributions to the 
poetry of our country. “Laugh and 


the world laughs with you,” Mrs. Wil- 
cox characterizes as “popular verse.” 
She makes no more exalted claim for 
her famous four-line couplet: 


“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 
We are not sure that Mrs. Wilcox is 
not underestimating this little poem. 
We feel certain that some of her things 
that have been reprinted in these pages 
are not surpassed in contemporary 
American letters. Real poetry and real 
life throb in the following poem by 
Mrs. Wilcox for which we are in- 
debted to the Cosmopolitan: 


DIVORCE 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOx 


HINKING of one thing all day 
T long, at night 
I fall asleep, 
heart sore; 
But only for a little while. At three, 
Sometimes at two, o’clock I wake and lie, 
Staring out into darkness; while my 
thoughts 
Begin the weary treadmill-toil again, 
From that white marriage morning of 
our youth 
Down to this dreadful hour: 
I see your face 
Lit with the lovelight of the honeymoon; 
I hear your voice, that lingered on my 
name 
As if it loved each letter; and I feel 
The clinging of your arms about my form, 
Your kisses on my cheek—and long to 


break 


brain weary and 
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The anguish of such memories with tears, 
But cannot weep; the fountain has run 


dry. 


We were so young, so happy, and so full 
Of keen sheer joy of life. I had no wish 
Outside your pleasure; and you loved 
me so 
That when I sometimes felt a woman's 
need 
For more serene expression of man’s love 
(The need of rest in calm affection’s bay 
And not sail ever on the stormy main), 
Yet would I rouse myself to your desire; 
Meet ardent kiss with kisses just as warm; 
So nothing I could give should be denied. 


And then our children came. Deep in 
my soul, 

From the first hour of conscious mother- 
hood, 

I knew I should conserve myself for this 

Most holy office; knew God meant it so. 

Yet even then, I held your wishes first; 

And by my double duties lost the bloom 

And freshness of my beauty; and beheld 

A look of disapproval in your eyes. 


But with the coming of our precious child, 

The lover’s smile, tinged with the father’s 
pride, 

Returned again; and helped to make me 
strong; 

And life was very sweet for both of us. 


Another, and another birth, and twice 

The little white hearse paused beside our 
door 

And took away some portion of my youth 

With my sweet babies. At the first you 
seemed 

To suffer with me, standing very near; 

But when I wept too long you turned 
away, 

And I was hurt, not realizing then 

My grief was selfish. I could see the 
change 

Which motherhood and sorrow made in 
me; 

And when I saw the change that came 
to you, 

Saw how your eyes looked past me when 
you talked, 

And when I missed the love tone from 
your voice, 

1 did that foolish thing that women do: 

Complained and cried, accused you of 
neglect, 

And made myself obnoxious in your sight. 


And often, after you had left my side, 

Alone I stood before my mirror, mad 

With anger at my pallid cheeks, my dull 

Unlighted eyes, my shrunken mother- 
breasts, 

And wept, and wept, and faded more 
and more. 

How could I hope to win back wandering 
love, 

And make new flames in dying embers 
leap 

By such ungracious means? 


And then She came, 
Firm bosomed, round of cheek, with such 
young eyes, 
And all the ways of youth. 
died 


I, who had 


A thousand deaths in waiting the return 

Of that old love look to your face once 
more— 

Died yet again and went straight into hell 

When I beheld it come at her approach. 


My God, my God, how have I borne it all! 

Yet since she had the power to make 
that look— 

The power to sweep the ashes from your 
heart 

Of burned-out love for me, and light new 
fires, 

One thing remained for me—to let you go. 

I had no wish to keep the empty frame 

From which the priceless picture had 
been wrenched. 

Nor do I blame you; it was not your 
fault; 

You gave me all that most men can 
give—love 

Of youth, of beauty, and of passion; and 

I gave you full return; my womanhood 

Matched well your manhood. Yet had 
you grown ill, 

Or old, and unattractive from some cause, 

(Less close than was my service unto 
you) 

I should have clung the tighter to you, 
dear; 

Ard loved you, loved you, loved you 
more and more. 


I grow so weary thinking of these things; 
Day in, day out; and half the awful 
nights. 


Thomas Hardy, who is to be re- 
cipient of the Nobel Prize in 1914, was 
recently taken to task by Alfred Noyes 
for being so profoundly a pessimist. 
Mr. Hardy’s pessimism is indisputable. 
But there is a note more tender, more 
human, than we are accustomed to hear 
from this great melancholy singer, in 
the following poem which appears in 
the London Sphere: 


TO MEET OR OTHERWISE 


By Tuomas Harpy. 


HETHER to sail and see thee, 
Or whether to stay, 
girl of my dreams, 


And see thee not! How vast the 
difference seems 
Of Yea from Nay 
Just now. Yet this same sun shall slant 
its beams 
At no far day 
On our two mounds, and then what will 
the difference weigh? 


Yet I will see thee, maiden dear, and make 
The most I can 
Of what remains to us amid this brake 
Cimmerian 
Through which we grope, and from whose 
thorns we ache, 
While still we scan 
Round our frail faltering progress for 
some path or plan. 


By briefest meeting something sure is 
won; 
It will have been: 
Nor god nor demon can undo the done, 
Unsight the seen, 
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Make muted music be as unbegun, 
Tho things terrene 
Groan in their bondage till oblivion 
supervene. 


So, to the one long-sweeping symphony 
From times remote 

Till now, of human tenderness, shall we 
Supply one note, 

Small and untraced; yet that will ever be 
Somewhere afloat 

Amid the spheres, as part of sick Life’s 

antidote. 


Humanity is conspicuously absent 
in a sheaf of decadent verse por- 
traits by Donald Evans (“Sonnets from 
the Patagonian.” Published by Claire 
Marie). We are told that the author 
is not afraid to “trace sick ironies and 
ultimates to their lair,” and that he 
calls to life long dormant potentialities 
of poetry. In spite of occasional fe- 
licitous lines, most of these poems 
are significant only as attempts to 
render in English verse what the cu- 
bists have attempted in painting. We 
reprint two sonnets which are char- 
acteristic at once of the art and of 
the author: 


EN MONOCLE 


By Donatp Evans 


BS with a monocle he stares at 
life, 


And sends his soul on pensive 
promenades ; 

He pays a high price for discarded gods, 

And then regilds them to renew their 
strife. 

His calm moustach points to the ironies, 

And a fawn-colored laugh sucks in the 
night, 

Full of the riant mists that turn to 
white 

In brief lost battles with banalities. 


Masters are makeshifts and a path to 
tread 
For blue pumps that are ardent for the 
air; 
Features are fixtures when the face is fled, 
And we are left the husks of tarnished 
hair; 
But he is one who lusts uncomforted 
To kiss the naked phrase quite unaware. 


THE IMMORTAL POSE 


By Donatp Evans 


IM-EYED with gazing at dark 
veils is he, 


His drooping lackeys tangled in 
their lace; 
But he is groping for the final grace, 
Undaunted in a deep despondency— 
A night of flame at last unleashed will be, 
Beholding then the deathless dazzling 
face, 
His hands will in that awful moment’s 
space 
From out the finite grasp infinity. 


To reach those heights what will he have 
to pay? 
Immortal poise bought with unceasing 
«pain, 
The perfect pose that no man dare forget. 





RECENT POETRY 


A teasing mask that none can tear away— 
What matters it if he himself be slain? 
—A star will rise, grow big, and never set. 


There is nothing of the Byronic pose 
of the superman or the superwoman in 
the work of Angela Morgan. In the 
“Housewife’s Hymn” (from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal) she gives us the poetry 
of the humble: 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S HYMN 
By ANGELA MorGAN 


GOD, I thank Thee! 
With every glowing part of me 


From the whole heart of me, 
I thank Thee, God! 
How shall I say it? What the words to 


tell 

The warm, sweet glory and the bosom 
swell? 

Forgive the language of my _ simple 
tongue; 


I cannot say what wiser ones have sung. 

Listen, and I will tell it, God, in my own 
way; 

For I must speak it on this wonder day. 


Somehow, Father—be it not shame to 
me !— 

’Tis in such humble ways I compass Thee. 

I seem to see Thee in the simplest things: 

Foamy water that bubbles and sings, 

Bursting in rainbows over the washtub’s 
rim; 

The clean, sweet clothes filling my basket 
to the brim— 

How white they flutter at the wind’s brisk 
will 

That whips them whiter still! 

And when, over the ironing-board billow- 
ing clover-sweet, 

They smooth to satin beneath the friendly 
heat, 

I feel such thrill of happiness. . . . For- 
give me, Lord, 

If praise like mine should not accord! 


God, I am one who cannot understand 

The fearful works of Thy mysterious 
hand, 

The great immensity that swings above; 

The thing I understand is human love. 

Yea, human love and human things: the 
touch 

Of well-worn objects that I love so much— 

Cushion and chair, dishes and pan and 
broom, 

The comradeship of a familiar room; 

My plants there in the window, and the 
glow 

Of shining tin things hanging in a row. 

Scorn, if Thou wilt, my common human 
way— 

I must speak truth and only truth this day. 


O God, I seem to find Thee everywhere! 

The steam that rises from the kettle there 

Seems more a miracle, somehow, to me 

Than all the Heavenly marvels that I see. 

The hum of dear things cooking on the 
range 

Fills me with rapture; Father, is it 
strange, 

Since these Thy products are of grain 
and food 

And Thou Thyself hast called them very 

good? 
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And is it wrong, O God—my surging pride 
When the rejoicing oven door swings wide 
On russet bakings I have made to feed 
fy hungry brood? Thou knowest, Lord, 
their aeed. 


Thou knowest how they lean to me for 
life; 

Even the strong, brave man who calls 
me wife— 

‘the father of my flock—must look to me 

For blood and sinew and the strength 
to be. 

This, then, the greatest, dearest thing of 
all— 

Tec know that I may answer to their call; 

That Thou hast made me mother, friend 
and mate, 

Keeper of life and molder of their fate. 

By this I know the universe as Thine— 

That hearts and homes and people are 
divine! 

Is there a greater gift in all Thy store? 

My woman’s heart is full—I ask no more. 


O God, I thank Thee! 

With every glowing part of me, 
From the whole heart of me, 

I thank Thee, God! 


George E. Woodberry’s “The Flight 
of Time and Other Poems” (Mac- 
millan) is a curious blend of modern 
philosophy and Pagan sensitiveness to 
beauty. The poetry is diffused over 
the whole book rather than concen- 
trated in a single poem. This makes 
selection a difficult task. The heavens 
that are mirrored in the sun-lit pools 
of Hellas and Italia are reflected also 
in the work of this American singer 
who belongs as much to the age of 
Anacreon as he belongs to the age of 
Nietzsche. Here is a joyous portrait 
of a little Italian lad: 


ORFEO 


By Georce Epwarp WoopBerryY 


‘“ EACH me to kiss the Dorian flute, 
| The Dorian pipe to blow; 
I with my own breath would salute 
Great Pan before I go; 


And may the genius of the place 
Adopt me in the shepherd race!” 


So, perched on Monte Venere, 
I prayed a little goat-skin boy 
To leave his herd and sit by me, 
And teach me all the shepherd’s joy. 
“What is your name?” to him I said: 
“Orféo,” blithe reply he made. 


I took the flute, I took the pipe; 
No reed would to my breath respond; 
He laughed to see me blow, and wipe 
My lips, the pretty vagabond; 
Still nature’s child, tho notes I snatch, 
Was victor in that singing match. 


But I was paid when, as behooved, 
I threw into his shaggy lap 
The gifts by ancient time approved, 
My London scarf and Naples cap; 
And, as of old, the happy boy 
Leaped high, and clapped his hands for 


joy. 













































THE ANCIENT FEUD WITH 
MONOPOLY 


HE disintegration of the New 

Haven system, the voluntary 

dissolution of holding com- 

panies and industrial concerns, 

are only incidents in a battle 
that is as ancient as commerce itself. 
Since the beginning of time men of an 
aggressive sort have aimed at mo- 
nopoly, and others have tried to curb 
them. Even before the beginning of 
the Christian era the people hated a 
man who gathered the corn in anticipa- 
tion of famine and made them pay high 
prices for it. For six centuries, we are 
told, it was a statutory offense in Eng- 
land to act as “brogger” in food or wool 
for speculative profit. Later the people 
forced the abolishment of the Sover- 
eign’s grants of monopoly in trade or 
manufacture. To-day we are trying to 
regulate the activities of corporations 
that get their rights from the State 
and their power from the accumulation 
of wealth and ability. It is the same 
old feud. Says the N. Y. Times An- 


nalist: 


“The story of the ancient feud is inter- 
esting as showing that throughout history 
the ‘monopolous’ individual almost in- 
variably rendered a service, even if he 
made a high charge for it. Joseph, in 
Egypt, liquidated his corn holdings on a 
high-price basis, but possibly if he had 
not conserved the supply during the fat 
years the people could not have had food 
even at any price. Through many subse- 
quent centuries, however! the speculative 
middleman was very busy with a min- 
imum of service. He manufactured situa- 
tions in which he could corner the market 
in necessities. He didn’t show up as big 
as Joseph. Solomon says: 

He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him, 
and the Athenians early found that the 
only way to curb the nefarious activity 
of the corn factors was to make a law 
by which no dealer who bought grain 
from the ships at the Piraeus and sold in 
Athens could buy more than 50 baskets 
at a time or charge a profit of more than 
the equivalent of three cents a basket.” 


When the Church Took 

a Hand in the Fight. 
N the Middle Ages the Catholic 
| Church took a hand in the fight on 
monopoly, forbidding dealers to 
take advantage of shortage of crops 
and other necessities. Some economists, 
the writer in the Times Annalist goes 
on to say, have believed that this in- 
terference with the freedom of bargain- 
ing was responsible for the lack of 


industrial energy in those centuries. In 
England, owing to the precedent estab- 
lished by the Church, monopoly was 
forbidden by special statutes as early as 
1266, and probably earlier. From then 
on to 1800 came laws to prevent “undue 
intervention of middlemen between pro- 
ducers and consumers, so as to raise the 
price of commodities without adding to 
value.” In the act of 1551, attempts to 
define the monopolist were made even 
as Congress is doing to-day. Here 
were some of the results: 


“FoRESTALLERS: Persons buying goods 
or victuals on their way to a market or 
a port, or contracting to buy the same 
before actually bought for sale, or en- 
deavoring by these or other means to en- 
hance the price or prevent the supply. 

“REGRATORS: Persons buying corn or 
other victuals and reselling the same in 
the same market place or in any other fair 
or market within four miles. 

“Encrossers: Any buying corn growing 
or any other corn, grain, butter, cheese, 
fish, or other dead victual, with intent to 
resell the same again.” 


By the end of the eighteenth century 
the English had discovered that specu- 
lation in commodities was not in itself 
an offense, but was necessary to a serv- 
ice that had become indispensable: 


“The movement of commodities had to 
be organized. The cities needed regu- 
larity of supplies. Unless somebody made 
it a business for profit to deal continually 
in commodities the supply would be ir- 
regular. Speculation gave the incentive 
to the movement. Speculation also was 
at times a corrective of high prices. In 
1800 a broker named Lusby was con- 
victed and sentenced for having bought 
wheat at 41 cents a bushel and sold it at 
43. The judges divided. It was the last 
conviction of the kind in England, and 
shortly afterward the offenses of fore- 
stalling, regrating, and engrossing were 
abolished by statute.” 


The New World Con- 
tinues the Old Eco- 
nomic Battle. 

FTER great monopolies and royal 
patents were done away with 
something of the modern dispo- 


sition toward combinations in trade 
sprang up and the old economic 
battle was resumed in the New 


World. The attacks upon speculative 
markets because of the monopoly 
in them has been’ sporadic but 
has never ceased. The “trust issue,” 
raised again and again, evidences the 





effort of the people of the United 
States to curb the power of men who 
show too strong a disposition to secure 


a monopoly. In the ’7os began the 
movement to combine into large corpo- 
rations, or groups, bound by contract 
and trust agreement. The railroads 
came under attack by the “granger” 
organizations. People said that these 
powerful combinations achieved mo- 
nopoly by suppressing competitors and 
limiting opportunity. In 1880, Benja- 
min F. Butler moved in Congress the 
resolution that resulted in the first dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil Trust and 
forecast the lines of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act adopted ten years later. 
Said Butler: 


“Upon this power I ground myself. If 
one private individual should undertake 
to control, say, the’ wheat of the United 
States, and prevent its coming .to the 
mouths of consumers over the railroads. 
of the United States except at prices. 
which he might fix, which had made com- 
binations to give him that power, I should 
claim that Congress has a right to inter- 
fere with action so’injurious to the whole 
people. Such person could hardly escape 
indictment under the ancient common-law 
provision against forestalling the markets 
for necessaries of life. But if any num- 
ber of men band themselves together for 
this purpose, then it becomes an indictable 
offense decause of the conspiracy to do an 
unlawful act.” 


Enter the Sherman Act. 

Y 1903 two-thirds of the states 
B had already passed anti-trust 

laws. The majority of these 
antedated the Sherman Act. When 
John Sherman began to make his fight 
for an anti-trust law, it looked for a 
time as if it would be impossibie for 
the nation to do anything at all to inter- 
fere with trust activities. Lawyers gen- 
erally believed that no effective law 
could be drafted that would be con- 
stitutional. In 1887 Sherman himself 
declared that the only regulatory law 
possible would be one based upon the 
power of Congress and the Federal 
Government to tax for revenue pur- 
poses; but on Aug. 14, 1888, he proposed 
a bill, written with the idea that the 
warrant of Congress to regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce gave it the 
power to pass a law regulating the 
manufacture and sale of articles in- 
tended to go into interstate commerce 
or that came into competition with im- 
ported articles of interstate commerce. 
This idea was successfully attacked by 
Senator George of Mississippi, who 
convinced the Senate that Congress. 














could not interfere with things mov- 
ing from State to State, but only with 
the methods and means of commerce. 
Sherman then conceived the ingenious 
idea that as combination in restraint of 
trade was illegal by common law and 


nearly all the separate States had anti- | 


trust laws, Congress could nationalize 
the State law and empower the Govern- 
ment to institute suits covering activi- 
ties over the whole country for viola- 
tion of this law. It was embodied in 
his bill of 1890, which, after much con- 
troversy on the floor of the Senate, was 
entirely rewritten by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and adopted 
as the “Sherman Law.” 


Is There a Natural 
Instinct for Compe- 
tition ? 


OST of the anti-trust legislation 
is based on the assumption that 


there is a fundamental instinct | 


in favor of competition. A more drastic 
act for the enforcement of competition 
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than the Sherman Anti-Trust Act is not | 


easily imagined. But when it had been | 


enacted the pendulum began to swing 
the other way. Public sentiment re- 
laxed and the greatest combinations of 
capital known in the world were formed 
in the subsequent years. Says the 
writer in the Times Annalist: 


“What public sentiment tolerated, the 
law did not hinder. When, afterward, 
public sentiment became 
those very same things, the law began to 
be invoked to destroy them, tho it had 
been more consistent to prevent them in 
the first place. 

‘There is believed to be an instinct for 
competition. Upon analysis this may 
seem to be a simple, selfish desire that 
competition shall govern what one buys. 
There is certainly no instinct for com- 
petition in what one happens to be sell- 
ing, whether the commodity be goods or 
labor. Organized labor desires competi- 
tion in goods, but not in its own com- 
modity, which is labor. A manufacturer 
of shoes might achieve a monopoly there- 
in, and yet wish competition to prevail 
in hides. 

“So long as human nature continues to 
be selfish, the trust question, fundamen- 
tally, is how to rationalize man’s selfish- 
ness, and keep it within the bounds of 
decency toward his neighbor.” 


‘THE FAILURES OF 1913 


ITH the clouds over busi- 
ness lifting and prices of 
securities rising, we can 
face the fact that 1913, 
according to the tabu- 

lations of Bradstreet’s just published, 
was the third worst year as regards 
number of failures and the fourth worst 
year in amount of liabilities that the 


country has record of in the past one-’ 


third of a century. The forepart of 
the year, we are told, showed some 


intolerant of 








A Charming Game 
for Young Folks 


In homes of refinement, billiards ranks highest among all indoor amusements 
for young folks. 

This grand old game is ever new—ever replete with interest and charm. 

It calls for skill and concentration, yet permits a running fire of repartee and: jest—it is 
set to the music of laughter. 

Why not have your young folks share the delights of this splendid game? Its fascination 
and fun will keep them happily at home, all through the long winter evenings. 


The Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


This superb billiard table is made of genuine San Domingo Mahogany, fitted 
with high-grade Slate Bed and the celebrated Monarch Cushions. Equal in 
accuracy of angle and cushion-action to our regulation tables, used exclusively by the world’s 
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The concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer hold the entire playing equipment. 
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The “Baby Grand” is furnished as a Carom Table, Pocket-Billiard Table or Combination | 
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Complete Playing Outfit Free 
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favorable effects projected from the 
preceding twelve months, when crop 
yields, except in parts of the south, 
were generally favorable; but neutral- 
izing this in many ways was the prac- 
tically year-long liquidation, at first in 
securities, but later in all commercial 
lines. This liquidation itself was an in- 
heritance of I912, in that a world-wide 
overextension of credit was sharply re- 
vealed by the outbreak of the Balkan 
war. 


“The disquiet caused by forced financial 
readjustment was not the only source of 
unsettlement, however. The tariff was 
revised, a new currency system was es- 
tablished, and the relations of the law to 
‘big business’ were a subject of wide- 
spread discussion, Natural as well as 
artificial restraints upon business enter- 
prize were not lacking. Unprecedented 
floods alternated with disastrous droughts 
tc cause damage, and the year’s agricul- 
tural results, particularly in the case of 
the corn crop, were not favorable, tho 
large yields of cotton and record yields of 
wheat, sold at high prices, mitigated some 
of the other unfavorable conditions. To 
what extent each of these unsettling 
causes was directly responsible for some 
curious fluctuations in the failure totals 
and liabilities cannot, of course, be estab- 
lished, but as time goes on and the out- 
look, which began to clear late in 1913, 
is being viewed more favorably, the over- 
mastering importance of the financial ele- 
ment in the entire situation seems to 
become increasingly clear.. Money hoard- 
ing abroad because of fears of war found 
a parallel at home in close handling of 
bank reserves and a scrutiny and restric- 
tion of credit which has found few coun- 
terparts in any but years of acute panic 
strain.” 


The ease of money since the first of 
the year and the stronger tone of the 
securities markets abroad as well as at 
home indicates, so Bradstreet’s thinks, 
that as the financial stress and its ef- 
fects were of a world-wide character, 
so the reaction therefrom is equally 
widespread. 


Why and How Men 
Failed in Business. 


LMOST four-fifths of the failures 
Ae the year just past are attrib- 

uted to the shortcomings of those 
who failed, while 20 per cent. are 
classed as due to causes beyond con- 
trol. The record of 1913, we are told, 
shows 14,551 failures or suspensions, 
with aggregate liabilities of $292,347,- 
343 and assets of $159,054,911. This 
is an increase of 5.3 per cent. over 
1912, of I5 per cent. over I9gII, of 
25.7 per cent. over 1910, and of 3.6 
per cent. over 1908, the year of trade 
depression following the acute financial 
panic of 1907. As regards liabilities, 
1913 showed an increase of 46 per cent. 
over 1912, of 55 per cent. over IQIO 
and 1911, and of 108 per cent. over 
1909, but a decrease of 1.2 per cent. 
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from 1908 and of 23.5 per cent. from 
1907. For the relatively larger amount 
of liabilities, a considerable number of 
bank failures or suspensions are held 
responsible. 


“The percentage of assets to liabilities, 
a good test of solvency of those failing, 
was high in 1913, 54.4 per cent., as against 
49.5 per cent. in 1912; but the percentage 
in IQII, 54.2 per cent., was almost as high, 
and the 1913 percentage was exceeded in 
1908, when the proportion was 56.9 per 
cent., and in 1907, when the percentage 
was 75. While the number of failures 
was large, so also was the addition to the 
number in business, hence the percentage 
of those failing to those in business, .84 
of I per cent., was not greatly different 
from that of 1012, which was .82 of I per 
cent., tho exceeding the percentages from 
1909 to IQII, inclusive, when the per- 
centage ranged from .72 to .76 of I per 
cent. It might be pointed out that the per- 
centage was smaller also than was that of 
1908, .94 of 1 per cent., and that it was 
below every year from 1882 to I9gO1I, in- 
clusive.” 


THE LURE OF FAKE 
SALES 


ANY of the “bargains” that 
blossom so luxuriously in 
the advertizing columns of 
many newspapers conceal in 
their chalice a stinging bee 

instead of honey. The purchaser, ac- 
cordingly, is reasonably sure to be 
“stung.” On almost every page of the 
dailies there is an advertizement of a 
department store, and each advertize- 
ment, Mr. Arno Dosch remarks in 
Pearson’s, tells of nothing but sales. 
Everything has a special price. “Stop 
and consider what that means,” the 
writer goes on to say. “You are told 
by every store in town every day in 
the year that it has bargains for you. 
You are forever being sold something 
under price. Apparently you skin the 
merchant out of his profit. You have 
been taught by him to watch for special 
prices, and to buy only when you get 
special prices. Logically he must long 
ago have become insolvent. If you 
have believed his statements of the 
constant sacrifices he makes, you can 
hardly expect to find the store open 
to-morrow morning.” But it will be 


‘open with a new announcement of 


sales, and the merchant will not be 
bankrupt. There are, Mr. Dosch con- 
tinues, many newspapers that exclude 
objectionable advertizing. They will 
not help the get-rich-quick Walling- 
ford, but they will let the department 
store print what it pleases, and never 


peep. 


“As a result newspapers in every Amer- 
ican city are going to press every day with 
their advertizing columns cluttered with 
lies, and every day they betray their read- 
ers into the hands of. thieves. 


THE LURE OF FAKE SALES 


better service. 


The Standard 


The new model has more improvements, 
refinements and new uses than we can 
even enumerate here. 

The “cushioned keyboard” with “an- 
chor keys” and the new automatic fea- 
tures mean less work for the hands, less 
strain on the eyes, less manual and 
mental effort. 

With all of these masterly mechanical 
improvements we have made the machine 
mor¢g beautiful and symmetrical. From 
every standpoint the OLIVER NUMBER 
7 attains superlative excellence. 

Nothing you could wish for has been 
omitted. The new devices, refinements, 
improvements and conveniences found 
on the NUMBER 7 represent an enor- 
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The NUMBER 7 is now on exhibit and sale at all Oliver Branches 
and Agencies throughout the United States. 
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Announcing the New Typewriter 


Oliver Number 7 


We announce an amazing model—the OLIVER NUMBER 7—a type- 
writer of super-excellence, with automatic devices and refinements that 
mark the zenith of typewriter progress. A marvel of beauty, speed, and 
easy action. Typewriting efficiency raised to the mth power. 

The OLIVER No. 7 embodies all previous Oliver innovations and 
new self-acting devices never before seen on any typewriter. A leap in 
advance which places the Oliver ten years ahead of its time. So smooth 
in action, so light to the touch, so easy to run, that experts are amazed. 
A model that means to the typist delightful ease of operation. 

A model that means a higher standard of typewriting, longer and 


Visible Writer 


mous outlay and vastly increase its value 
—the price has not been advanced one 
penny. We shall even continue in force 
our popular 17-Cents-a-Day purchase 
plan, the same as on previous Oliver 
Models. 

The OLIVER No. 7, equipped with the 
famous Printype, if desired, without ex- 
tra charge. 

You owe it to yourself to see the new 
machine before you buy any typewriter 
at any price. Note its beauty, speed and 
easy action, its wonderful automatic 
devices. Try it on any work that is 
ever done on typewriters. Try it on 
many kinds of work that no other type- 
writer will do. 

It is a significant fact that the type- 
writer that introduced such epoch-mak- 
ing innovations as visible writing, visible 
reading, Printype, etc., should be the 
first to introduce automatic methods of 
operation. 


Oliver Book DeLuxe 


We are just issuing a richly illustrated 
catalog describing the Oliver No. 7. A 
copy is yours for the asking. There are 
still openings for more Local Agents in 
many localities. This is a good time to 
investigate these money-making oppor- 
tunities. (400) 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1075 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 
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S P FA K & Q S | We assist in preparing 

* Lectures, Club Papers, 
Orations, Essays, Debates, and give literary 
| help of all kinds. Expert service on your special 


subject, The Research Bureau, 326 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














What 15c Will Do 


The little matter of 2Se¢ in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder isanillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Capital, for the Nation; now 
inits 2ist year ofi ncreasing success. The paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse ;it costs but $1a year. Ifyou want 
to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, thisis your means. If you wanta pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you migh tlike such a paper, 
and we will send the on probation 43 weeks, Phe 
15c does notrepay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Or serd $1 for full year; money back time if not 
satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx A, D.C. 














Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, 

A form. structure. and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein. Editor of Lippincott's Magazine 
One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
“Everybody’s’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. 1 am feeling very 








happy, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein. 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Ver- 
sification and Poetics, Journalism. [n all, 
over One Hundred Courses. under protes 
sors in Harvard. Brown. Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


#50-Page Catalog Free. Piease Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 





The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco Business Man, Who Has Solved 
the Problem of Retaining Youth 





By C. E. PAGE, M. D. 





Author of ‘‘Natural Cure for Consumption,’’ ‘‘How to Feed the Baby,’’ etc. 


HERE is no longer any occasion 
to go hunting for the Spring of 
Eternal Youth. What Ponce de 
Leon failed to discover in his 

world famous mission, ages ago, has been 
brought to light right here in staid, 
prosaic America, by Sanford Bennett, a 
San Francisco business man. He can 
prove it too, right in his own person. 
At 50 he was partially bald. To-day 
he has a thick head of hair, although it 
is white. At 50 his eyes were weak. To- 
day they are as strong as when he was 
a child. At 50 he was a worn-out, 
broken-down old man. To-day he is in 
perfect health, a 
good deal of an 
athlete and as 
young as theaver- 
age man of 35. 
All this he has 
accomplished by 
some very simple 
and gentle exer- 
cises which he 
practises for about 
ten minutes be- 
fore arising in the 
morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in bed, 
peculiar as this may seem. 
As Mr. Bennett explains, 
his case was not one of 
preserving good health, but 
one of rejuvenating a 
weak middle-aged body in- 
to a robust old one, and he 
says what he has accom- 
plished, anyone can accom- 
plish by the application of 
the same methods, and so 
it would seem. All of which puts the 
Dr. Osler theory to shame. 
I haven’t room in this article to go into 
a lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s 
methods for the restoration of youth and 
the prevention of old age. All of this 


SANFORD 
BENNETT 
AT 50 


he tells himself in a book which he has 
written, entitled “Old Age—Its Cause 


















and Prevention.” This book is a com- 
plete history of himself and his experi- 
ences, and contains complete instructions 
for those who wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to their own use. 
It is a wonderful book. It is a book that 
every man and woman who is desirous 
of remaining young after passing the 
fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, and as Mr. 
Bennett firmly believes, the one hun- 
dredth milestone of life, should read. 

For the purpose of spreading broad- 
cast the methods of promoting health 
and longevity developed by Mr. Bennett, 
an interesting eight-page booklet, which 
is in effect a summary of 
his system, has been pre- 
pared by the publishers of 
Mr. Bennett’s interesting 
book—the Physical Cul- 
ture Publishing Company, 
4803 Flatiron Building, 
New York City. 

This booklet they will 
send free to anyone suffi- 
ciently interested to write 
for it. 

The _ grandest 
thing in the world 
is Youth, and it is 
one of the really 
great hardships 
of life that “its 
beauteous morn” 
should pass so 
swiftly and give 
place to old age. 

For having 
solved the prob- 
lem of retaining 
youth during life, 
the world owes Sanford Bennett a vote 
of thanks. Of course there are those 
who will scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among those who 
hear of Sanford Bennett and his return 
to youth, will most certainly investigate 
further, and at least acquire a knowledge 
of his methods. 
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“Thieves is not one bit too strong a 
word. «Just because the thieving is done 
openly, the crime is not excused. Thieves, 
but not in the least danger of ever going 


to jail. Cheating is a form of thievery 
rarely punished. If it were, some of the 
owners of the biggest stores in the United 
States could not retain their liberty over 
night. 

“Here in New York, which sets the 
pace in retail fraud as in most things, the 
lengths to .which some of the biggest 
stores have gone is unbelievable. You 
would hardly expect to find multimil- 
lionaire store-owners stooping to petty 
thievery, but that is what they are doing. 
For over two years I have been watching 
the biggest stores in New York, and they 
are getting steadily worse. American 
merchandizing has sunk to the level of 


Hester Street.” 
N the only offender. Candid mer- 
chants, individuals, and adver- 
tizing clubs from all parts of the coun- 
try seem to indorse the opinions of 
Mr. Dosch. The most common form 
of cheating seems to be false valuation. 
The writer urges us to look at the 
advertizements of the big department 
stores. You will find, he says, that 
most of the articles are “marked down 
from” or are “valued at” some higher 
price. So the merchant tells us—but 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he is not telling the truth: 


The Sin of False 
Valuation. 


EW YORK, however, is not 


“T will take a full-page advertizement 
of a New York store, the owner of which 
has a reputation for philanthropy, pub- 
lished the day I write this. He offers 
$19.50 dresses for $7.95 and $2.95 hats for 
95 cents. On the page he has advertized 
as marked down over thirty-five distinct 
lines of goods, and the whole number of 
articles with special prices runs well 
above two hundred. He advertizes in the 
same way every day in the year. Ac- 
cording to his advertizements he is fairly 
giving away everything he has. But he is 
a multimillionaire and his name is always 
prominent in charity lists. 

“On the opposite page is another page 
advertizement of a store so big it occupies 
two city blocks. It is supposed to be a 
cut or two above the other, but it opens 
its advertizement with an offer of $25 
dresses for $14.75, and, a little further 
on, it advertizes $11,500 worth of cut 
glass for $5,900. If he ever got those 
prices he was obviously cheating you, be- 
cause he is making money at the adver- 
tized price.” 


Misrepresentation 
of Goods. 


OLDER spirits go much further, 
B the writer assures us. Mr. 

Dosch’s statements are fairly 
convincing, but he would be a trifle 
more convincing if he were a trifle 
less bitter in his personal comments. 
A short time ago, we are told, the 
























selling agent of a standard brand of 
chinchilla coats was surprised to read 
one morning that a large Broadway 
department store was selling his coats 
at prices which he knew to be suicidal. 
Only half suspecting the brazen facts, 
he went into the store like any casual 
purchaser and was sold a coat which 
he was told was of the standard kind 
he represented. He knew it was not. 
It was merely a cheap imitation. To 
save the reputation of the standard 
make, he immediately procured an in- 
junction, restraining the department 
store from continuing the fake. The 
store’s explanation was that it had a 
right to advertize the coats, as there 
were some of the standard make among 
those offered. But the injunction held. 
Three-fourths and more retail stores 
between New York and San Francisco, 
Mr. Dosch avers, are guilty of similar 
tricks. Slippery schemes that are in 
vogue in New York to-day will be tried 
by store-owners in every city of the 
United States next week. Here is an- 
other of them: 


“One of the biggest New York depart- 
ment stores, one also rated to be among 
the best, advertized recently a sale of 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3 shirts at 95 cents. 
It was called an exclusive sale and a 
plausible excuse for it was offered. The 
natural inference was that the big store 
had taken these shirts from the grades 
they appeared to represent and had placed 
them on sale. The truth is that the 
shirts were sold as a job lot to the store 
and the man who made the sale offered 
the same shirts to other stores at prices 
that gave a fair profit if retailed at 95 
cents. In one instance, he clipped out the 
big store’s advertizement and enclosed it 
to a rival with the following note: ‘Send- 
ing you enclosed for your perusal. Of- 
fered you some of these goods. Would 
like to pull off a sale like this for you 
some time.’” 


“Those shirts, Mr. Dosch explains, 
were of a kind known to the trade as 
“sales goods.” They are cheap imi- 
tations of standard goods, usually sold 
in job lots. Many flourishing estab- 
lishments deal in them. They furnish 

“sales goods” to stores wishing to hold 
a sale when there is no legitimate ex- 
cuse for one. 


Ghouls of the Retail 
Trade. 


OW dishonest traders abuse the 
H names of merchants who have 

gone out of business is told 
graphically by Mr. Dosch. His revela- 
tions are confirmed by an investigation 
recently made by the courageous New 
York Globe in connection with a mush- 
room retailer who cheated his cus- 
tomers under the guise of a defunct 
firm of strict business integrity, whose 
“good will” he had purchased. Here 
is one of the examples gathered and 
strung together by Mr. Dosch: 


GHOULS 
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ADORA — Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. 
wafers are pleasing 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection. 


Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to > 
the palate. 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, 
social gathering, the feast. 


FESTINO —Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
A dessert confection. 
usually pleasing chocolate- 
covered sweet with a filling of 
creamy goodness. 
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Pick Out Your Typewriter — 





and Pocket Your Saving 9_4s57__ 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Fac- 
tories, and guaranteed + _ year. 
Remingtons $25 to $ 
Smith ow ay 4 =. to $60 
ag gh 335 

L. C. Smiths $30. to *$c0 
We have mall makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE €0., 








,inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 








Rider Agents Wanted 


each town to ride and exhibit sample 1914 
bicycle. Write for spec 9 offer. 


ipest Guaranteed EIQ to $27 


with Coaster’ is DS B10 « Proof tires. 
1912 & 1913 Models 
all of best makes .. 







proval all without a 
om Oe re and allow 
Eae E TRIAL. 

; Ba ays rear wheels, lamps, sun- 
dries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles 
at half usual prices, DO — BUY until you get 


catalo, uesand offer. Write 
MEAD cx CYCLE CO, Dept. K-217 CHICAGO 
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The Doors CAN'T STICK 


Mastercraft Sectional 
Bookcases are made in the 
latest, most artistic designs. 
They have massive appearance 
and sturdy strength of slid 
bookcase. Beautifully finished 
inside as well as outside. Per- 
fect alignment without con ph- 
cated interlocking device or 
metal bands. Patented equalizer 
absolutely prevents dust-proof 
doors frum sticking or binding. 


WRITE FOR illustrates and 
CATALOG — tribes wide 

ety of styles 
and finishes to matc Mae any furniture in 
home or office. Explains how we 
seil direct from factory at a saving 
to you We ship on approval under 


money-back guarantee and pay 
freight. 
Write for free Catalog today- 
STANDARD BOOKCASE CO. 


117 Seuthern Ave., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
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Quality 
Is 


held in proper balance. 
Economy 











They are hard enough to take a splendid 
polish. 


Elastic enough to endure rough usage and 
extreme changes of -weather. 


They are easy-working under the brush and 
yet they have the substance and the texture which 
give very long life. 


They are water-proof and, also, they are 
dry-air-proof and heat-proof. 


They could be pushed to any one ex- 
treme —for advertising purposes — at the cost 
of all-round usefulness. 


They are made for Service; and their Serv- 
ice is excellent advertising—for you. 


Murphy Varnishes are Reliable 
because they have Many Values 





























Expenses 


Space 








- NEWARK, 
The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President nian 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ee 

Cut Do 

Sa Office QHL ART STEEL 









Saves 6 Sq. Ft. Floor Space 


les & 
sq. ft. 


Typewriter "::'* Cabinet 






















‘loor Ample space for a week’s supply of stationery, 
but no drawers to collect odds and ends. Al- 
ways clean and sanitary. Has indestractible steel 
Saves frame, built-up wood platforms, firm, rigid and noiseless under 
operation. A turn of the lever puts the leather casters in position 
Time, and it is easily and silently moved about for better light or from 
a toroom. Sides fold up, steel top rolls down and locks se- 
P, 
pace, me 
Rent, pe 2 
¢ 
ripe weed Sold On 15 Days’ Free Trial — ,,,.2, 
Ma ial Write us on peer business stationery and we will ship you an 
teri Uh! Art Steel typewriter table and cabinet on 15 awe trial. 


tory we will buy it back at the full price. We fill ordersthro" 





We have an attractive proposition fer 
you. Write us for it AT ONCE. 








Office Supply Dealers 





The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2427 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 








(f a satisfac- 


our dealer or through yours if we have none, providing yeu will 

give us his name. Write us today. 
W. « Don't be fooled by rank imitations. Insist on getting the genuine 
arning : ‘‘Uhl’’ Cabinet. Make sure of it by looking for our trademark&@?” 











“A shirtmaker with a reputation for 
honest values that he had carefully built 
up for many years found that either he 
had to sell dishonest goods to meet the 


unfair competition of the department 
stores or go out of business. He pre- 
ferred to go out of business, thinking that 
he was saving his good name. What was 
left of his stock was sold to this big, new 
store, and advertized heavily. The adver- 
tizing, in fact, was out of all proportion 
to the goods bought. But the department 
store knew a way to overcome that slight 
difficulty. It placed an order with a label 
maker for thousands of labels that were 
exact imitations of the labels the honest 
shirtmaker used. Then it sewed these 
labels into inferior shirts.and sold them 
as the real thing. I know of one lot 
where 490 dozen shirts had these labels 
sewed in. The shirts did not last, of 
course. But what was that to the depart- 
ment store?.. 

“But that was not all the honest old 
shirtmaker had to bear. As soon as he 
moved out of his store some unscrupulous 
men rented it, covered it with signs read- 
ing ‘selling out,’ bought a few of the 
shirts and collars from the department 
store, had them imitated into many more 
thousands and dragged the shirtmaker’s 
name through a new supply of mud.” 


“They did it so cleverly, too, that,” 
Mr. Dosch goes on to say, “in spite of 
my special information on the subject 
of fakers and fraudulent advertizers, I 
went into that store and purchased 
some of those rank imitations. After- 
wards I knew I had been stung and 
understood how, but the average pur- 
chaser took for granted that the old 
shirtmaker must have ended his career 
because his goods would not wear.” 





Driving Fair-Dealing 
Stores Out of Busi- 
ness. 


HERE are stores that have not 
T_T adopted such dishonest methods; 

but many of the old fair-dealing 
stores in every city of the United States 
are going out of business before the 
onslaught of big advertizing fakers. 
Too honest themselves to fake, they 
have no chance to prevail in the 
struggle for existence. But, Mr. Dosch 
goes on to say, an honest man with any 
respect for his name hardly dares to go 
out of business. He cannot afford to 
die, lest the wolves be upon him. 


“Only yesterday I noticed that a haber- 
dasher with several stores scattered about 
New York had closed out. He announced 
that he wanted to retire, and he did not 
dare sell out. There was only one thing 
for him to do. Stop short. 

“He thinks his name is safe. It is not. 
His name will be stolen. Big department 
stores will be announcing sales of his 
stock. Fake labels will be sewed into 
sales goods and sold as his. Fortunes will 
be made with the unwarranted use of his 
name before it loses all drawing power. 

“There isa pitiful case of this kind 
right now in New York. An old clothing 
store that had the best trade only a few 




















years ago and had been built up by a pair 
of honest workmen passed into the hands 
of an estate and was sold outright to an 
unscrupulous outsider. At once he began 
an advertizing campaign announcing a 
reorganization and telling of fifty per 
cent. reductions. People read and be- 
lieved. They knew that the store had 
always been on the square. Of course 
nothing was said in the advertizements 
about the change of ownership. I was 
attracted by curiosity, and, from what I 
have learned of the value of goods, I 
could see at a glance that there were very 
few actual reductions. The showcards 
indicated in every case fifty per cent. 
reductions, but the actual lowering in 
price could hardly have been ten per cent. 

“This sale was continued for months 
and every now and then there would be 
a fresh paroxysm of advertizing. Finally 
with one last outburst of advertizing the 
first attempt to exploit that honorable 
name ended. 

“By this time the name which had been 
gathering confidence for half a century 
had within a few months become pretty 
generally discredited, but it still had some 
selling power, and it was taken over by a 
manufacturer who makes a specialty of 
£15 suits and overcoats. He filled the 
store with his own goods, advertized a 
retirement sale, and sold his $15 suits for 
$15 to $25, marked down from $30 to $50. 
Which was very good business. 

“He has been doing this now for a 
number of months and the retirement sale 
is still on. It is scheduled to continue 
until February, when another man has 
contracted for the further use of the 
honorable old name.” 


Drawing the Teeth 
of Fraud. 

HE public, however, is not entirely 
T without defence. The Associated 

Advertizing Clubs of America, 
with more than ten thousand members, 
have done much efficient work against 
fraudulent advertizing, altho their fire, 
with one exception, has not been aimed 
at the department store. Within two 
years local advertizing men’s clubs have 
secured the passage of pure advertizing 
laws in sixteen states. In Portland, 
Oregon, the passage of such a law was 
immediately followed by five convictions 
and a very striking cleaning up of the 
advertizing on the part of all the stores. 
In Minneapolis an advertizer who ad- 
vertized for $12 a suit claimed to be 
worth $25 when the original price was 
$17, was convicted of fraudulent adver- 
tizing. The hammer of the Associated 
Advertizing Clubs, we are told, is the 
National Vigilance Committee, and the 
guiding hand is its chairman, Harry D. 
Robbins. 


“The ad clubs are winning largely be- 
cause, as the Fort Worth, Texas, club has 
shown to merchants, the only kind of ad- 
vertizing that pulls trade is absolutely 
honest advertizing. This club has started 
the ‘Fort Worth Movement,’ which prom- 
ises to become as famous as the Galveston 
‘idea’ in commission form of city govern- 
ment. Members of the Fort Worth Club 


DRAWING THE TEETH OF FRAUD 











With the ARCO WAND way of cleaning, your 
person and your home are always 
tidy and in order 


RCO WAND 












dusters or rags. 


first floor). 


for itself. 


Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. Suction 
pipe tuns to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade at 
$2265 up. Price does not 


Write to 
Department 
c2 


No dust escapes your reach! 


The ARCO WAND way cleans draperies, curtains and pictures with- 
out taking them down; cleans tops of windows, door-frames and high 
furniture, mouldings, chandeliers, etc., without risky climbing; cleans 
under and behind heavy furniture, without dangerous strain of lift- 
ing or moving. No lurking dust, 
trash, germs, threads, fuzz, etc., 
can possibly escape the dirt-search- 
ing wand. You and your home are 


VACUUM CLEANER“ oe 


The ARCO WAND instantly and com- 
pletely removes all dirt without raising any dust. 
No more backaches, beating, lifting, reaching, step-ladder 
climbing, dust-breathing — a boon and a protection to women! 


Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in the partition-wall —at base- 
board — and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, etc., are instantly drawn therein 
down to the sealed, disinfectant bucket of machine, set in cellar (or in rear room of 
Noiseless — requires no watching or regulation—is permanent, like 
radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes great savings in 
furs, clothing or other things subject to ravage of moths, 
etc.; and by prolonging the freshness and durability of carpets, rugs, 
hangings, upholstery, mattresses, etc., causes the machine to soon pay 


A successful, built-in Vacuum Cleaner 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Let us give you list of users in your locality. Seeing is believing. 
The machine will work and wear for many, many years. t 
our reputation and full guarantee. Accept nosubstitute! Write for free 
catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY = 5» 


With the broom-duster way your nen is never 


more than 40% clean and often 
disordered 


Avoids use of insanitary 


rotection of 
uffalo bugs, 


Is backed by 


816-822 





include labor, connections 
and freight. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 























e e : 
is pure. 
Oil Untouched “ 
from the factory of 
Peter Moller at the 
Norway fisheries tiil it 
reaches you. It is free 
from disagreeable 


Taste and Odor 





Moller’s Oil is 
easily digested 
and does not 






Sold only in flat, oval bottles— 
never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 


Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents New York 
















Ask 
your 
stationer 
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Ry All pens may 
V a look alike, but ex- 

7#/ pert inspection and 
~~ wear show the real 
qualities. Esterbrook pens 
stand the test of constant use. 


Their reputation extends over half a 
century. A style tor every writer. 


\ Write for illustrated booklet. 


\ Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
\\ New York Camden, N. J. / 
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(pad Is Your 
y Family Eating 
This New Dish? 


_ Do your little folks, big folks—all—know the richness and 
delicacy of Heinz Spaghetti? 

A different—better—kind of Spaghetti—with a new-found 
flavor. And cooked—all ready to serve. It required years 








to develop the delicious, piquant taste. We use choicest 
spaghetti, special imported cheese and the rich, appetizing 
Heinz Tomato Sauce. That's the secret of the blend. 


Heinz Spaghetti 


One of the 57 Varieties 


is not only a dish for the epicure, but one of the world’s greatest 
foods. Rich in protein—the food-factor that 
means sturdy bodies, active brains. 

Already it is a leader in popularity among 
the 57 Varieties. 

Get a tin of Heinz Spaghetti today from your 
grocer under Heinz guarantee of money back if you 
don’t pronounee it the best you have ever tasted. 





Others of Heinz 57 Varieties are: 


Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup, 
India Relish, Tomato Soup, Chili Pp on. ae EF 
Sauce, Peanut butter, Mince. Meat, etc. i SPAGHET!! 


eas Lo. ia \ Sea | 


50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz Model Pure Food 
ens Every Year. 





























Savarin’s century old prophecy 


has been largely realized—today the exquisite products of districts unknown to eighteenth 
century epicures, bearing the Cresca mark, are brought to 
your very door. 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 


have a superlative quality which is recognized by every con- 
noisseur, They afford new creations for the menu and add 
individuality to favorite dishes. 


The fascinating Cresca story and a variety of unusual menus 
and recipes will be found in our booklet sent for 2c stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 365 Greenwich St., N. Y. 






















| issued by the firm, and the idea is 



























publish in their advertizements the in- 
signia ‘Truth,’ which is more than a 
declaratioh of purpose. For the Fort 
Worth Club guarantees every advertize- 
ment bearing its label. The club itself 
makes good to every dissatisfied pur- 
chaser. As a result there is a remarkable 
difference in Fort Worth advertizing. 
Members of the club have model, truthful 
advertizements. The others are as bad as 
New York department stores. ... A re- 
cent experiment, made with inquiries to 
22,000 people, resulted in replies from 20 
per cent., who said that they do not 
answer advertizements because they do 
not trust the statements of advertizers. 
Advertizing men are showing their em- 
ployers that advertizements will never 
draw one hundred per cent. until the 
fakers have been frightened into good 
behavior.” 





The advertizing clubs, Mr. Dosch re- 
marks in conclusion, can secure con- 
victions and make a few men pay fines, 
but there is just one way to bring the 
worst fakers of all to time. Depart- 
ment stores will continue overstating 
values and selling you cheap imitations 
as long as you let them. “They know 
how to handie their sales so cleverly 
that you do not know until afterwards 
that you have been taken in. There 
remains only one thing for you to do. 
Buy nothing that is offered at a special 
price. Buy according to values. If 
you feel that you are getting some- 
thing dirt cheap, you can be dead sure 
that you are being cheated. Do not 
buy of stores that regularly advertize 
articles as marked down from some 
higher price.” 






Has the House of Morgan 
Surrendered to Public 
Sentiment ? 


HE withdrawal of the Morgan 
T partners from the directorates of 

more than a dozen railroads— 
among them the New Haven and the 
New York Central—from several trust 
companies, telegraph and_ telephone 
companies, and the United States Steel 
Corporation, is construed by many 
students of finance as a surrender to 
public sentiment. There is a notable 
disposition in some quarters to regard 
the action as the voluntary abandon- 
ment of the “interlocking directorate” 
system. The revolution in public senti- 
ment regarding directorships is in fact 
referred to in the formal statement 




















advanced that under existing circum- 
stances its members may be in a better 
position to serve different properties 
outside the boards of management than 
within. Weight is accorded to the ex- 
planation that in most cases director- 
ships were accepted in order that the 
house might be in close touch with 
properties which had been reorganized 
under it or whose securities it had 
recommended to the public here and 
abroad. It will be generally admitted, 
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however, remarks Bradstreet’s, that the 
Morgan banking house has taken a 
wise and popular step in the matter. 
There are reports that a similar course 
may be adopted by other leading in- 
terests, so that, in advance of con- 
gressional action, the management of 
prominent corporations may be recon- 
stituted fn a way to greatly diminish 
the force of the charge that corporate 
control in the United States is vested 
in a narrow circle. 
The Nigger in the Wood- 
pile of the Morgan 
Resignations. 


THER financial writers take a 
() different point of view. It is 

observed that the Morgan in- 
terests have retired from such rail- 
roads only as expect the grant of a 
five per cent. increase in freight rates. 
It is also pointed out that the with- 
drawals were so arranged that the 
bankers still retain at least one mem- 
ber on most of the boards with which 
they have been affiliated. In a few 
companies, such as the New Haven 
and the New York Central, the Mor- 
gan house has surrendered all its board 
places. Some unfriendly critics call at- 
tention to the fact that these two rail- 
roads are financially in no enviable 
position. The New Haven, for years 
dominated by J. P. Morgan, is at pres- 
ent threatened with a Congressional in- 
vestigation, and the New York Cen- 
tral, likewise under the Morgan man- 
agement, shows an increasing deficit for 
most of its subsidiary lines. Samuel 
Untermyer, in the New York Times, 
greets the Morgan resignations as a 
step in the right direction, but as one 
which is far too short. 


“It is to be regretted that the published 
list of resignations does not: include the 
more important interlocking bank direc- 
torates in the financial district held by the 
firm, such as those in the First National 
and National City Banks. 

“It appears also that while some of the 
partners resign from the board of a given 
company, one or more remain, which 
would seem to indicate that there is more 
in the nature of a business convenience 
than a surrender to public sentiment, and 
that nothing very substantial has been 
accomplished as yet in the way of vindi- 
cating the principle for which the advo- 
cates of corporate reform have been con- 
tending. 

“But the promise held out in the in- 
terview is encouraging. It will doubtless 
all come in time. We must be patient. 
The work of constructive legislation, for 
which the foundations were laid in the 
investigation and report of the Pujo 
Committee, has just begun.” 


A Graceful Concession— 
Which Makes No Dif- 


ference. 

UROPE regards the Morgan resig- 
nations as graceful concessions 
which will make no difference to 
Messrs. Morgan. At first, remarks the 





THE NIGGER IN THE WOOD-PILE OF THE MORGAN RESIGNATIONS 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when .trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 

This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 


who are finally responsible 
to the public for good service. 

This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 

However large itmay become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating for a great purpose, 
may be as g citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy’ 


One System 


Universal Service 












Keéley 
Treatment 











Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Portland, Maine 
Atlanta, Ga. 






For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 
in the past thirty-four years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Adminis- 
tered by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes 
only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Ala. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. Seattle, Wash. 
acne 3 Mana tel Phdedephin Be siz N Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. 
San Francine, Cal., Douglas Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. Feeders, | Pose 4246 Fifth A Winnipeg, Man. 












Guatemala City, Guat. 
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Ask Your Insurance Agent 
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What this Label Means 


E will tell you—first—it means that 


THE SAFE-CABINET has been 


subjected to a severe fire-test by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories and that its 
ability to protect its contents has earned 


approval. And second—that every 


cabinet of the same model bears this label, 
has been inspected by their own repre- 
sentative during construction, and that it is 
made exactly like the one which they tested 
and which proved its value to their satis- 
faction. 


THE 


dh SAFE-CABINET 


(1913 Model) 


is the only fire-proof cabinet or safe manufactured that has yet successfully 
withstood the exacting fire tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories and that 


has been found by them to afford a degree of fire protection sufficient to 
justify them in placing their label of approval on it. 


Every SAFE-CABINET of this 
model is manufactured directly un- 
der the supervision of an inspector 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and every one bears this label, which 
is your assurance that THE SAFE- 
CABINET is in all respects iden- 
tical with THE SAFE-CABINET 
that has actually been tested in 
furnaces of the Undegwriters. 


The performance of many SAFE- 
CABINETS in affording complete 
protection to their contents in ac- 
tual conflagrations of great severity, 
as well as in numerous laboratory 
tests, gives forceful and practical 
demonstration of the justice of the 
Underwriters in awarding their 


label to THE SAFE-CABINET. 


There is a SAFE-CABINET for every office need. 


if you do not find an agency listed under ‘‘SAFE- CABINET” 
in your telephone directory write direct to 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Department J-2 


We make a complete line of Steel Office Furniture. 


Marietta, Ohio 


Look for the S-C Trade-mark 
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subscriptions. 





town and city to look after the renewals and to secure new 


You can use your spare time to do our work and it will 
pay you from $10 to $100 a month on a commission basis. 
We furnish sample copies and equipment free of charge. 

Agency Department 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. iW vORk City 
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one representative in every 
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London correspondent of the Times 
Annalist, we supposed it might be the 
first step in a gradual withdrawal of 
the firm from business, on purely per- 


sonal grounds. Great houses which 
have exercised absolute power in their 
sphere sometimes dwindle and vanish 
within a few years of the death of 
the man who made them. But it is 
not so with the Morgan house, and 
love of power can be inherited with 
other things. Knowing that, the writer 
goes on to say, we come to the con- 
clusion that the resignations will make 
no difference to the Morgans’ control: 


“The substance of a banker’s power 
Over a corporation which he finances, 
everybody knows, does not depend on his 
sitting and voting at formal meetings of 
boards. Here, then, was something of 
no practical importance, and in itself an 
inconvenience, which could be given away 
not without spectacular effect, and the 
tradition of which would either placate 
the President, or, if it did not do that, 
would at least take the wind out of his 
sails. 

“A very prudent and proper step, we 
are disposed to think. But will it really 
make any difference to the President’s 
assault upon monopoly, that something 
has been done to remove the appearance 
of it by the removal of interlocking Di- 
rectorates? If it does, he is a simpler 
man than we take him for. But then, 
again, what is the attacking party to do 
next ? 

“One by one, all the legal and formal 
circumstances which it fixed upon as the 
causes of the abuse of monopoly are be- 
ing removed, compulsorily or voluntarily, 
and yet everybody, it seems, knows that 
the monopolies are totally unaffected. 
Trusts and combinations are legally dis- 
solved, interlocking Directorates are re- 
signed, and everything goes on just the 
same as ever. Apparently these were not 
the causes of monopoly, but simply its 
symptoms.” 


WHAT THE PANAMA CANAL 
WILL DO FOR THE WORLD 


F WE could conceive of the 

creation of a new world, with a 

population of 800,000,000, which 

was joined overnight to the earth, 

the opportunities for the people 
of this country to do business with 
the newly-made world would not be 
greater, declares a Southern corre- 
spondent of the Manufacturer’s Rec- 
ord, than the opportunities for the 
people of this country which will be 
brought into existence by the opening 
of the Panama Canal. The cutting of 
the Isthmus, the writer goes on to say 
rather rhapsodically, marks the might- 
iest change in the world’s material af- 
fairs since the discovery of America. 
The effect will be vastly greater on all 
business activities than was the open- 
ing of this country to the daring pio- 
neers who after 1492 began its settle- 
ment and development. 























PREPARING 


“For more than 100 years people from 
all parts of the world have been meeting 
and mingling in the United States. This 
country has been like a great university 
attended by millions of students who have 
come from every land on earth... 
Largely through the world-wide influ- 
ences exerted by this country as a train- 
ing ground for the people of all nations, 
many hitherto backward countries are 
rapidly coming to the front. The mar- 
velous changes taking place in these coun- 
tries and the equally marvelous changes 
which have been wrought by the develop- 
ment of railroads, the building of steam- 
ships, the utilization of electric power and 
the transmission, with the speed of light- 
ning, to every part of the earth of mes- 
sages of business or of public affairs will 
make the opening of the Panama Canal 
a worthy celebration of the mighty revo- 
lutionizing forces which have been at 
work. It will crystallize the thought of 
the people of. every land upon these 
things. In every hamlet, from the far 
Himalayan Mountains to the wilds of the 
Andes, from Siberia to the utmost limit 
of South America, and throughout Eu- 
rope, the people of all classes will feel 
directly or indirectly its influence.” 


Vast Enterprizes in Prepa- 
ration for the Opening of 
the Great Waterway. 


NE South American port, the 
() writer continues, is spending, in 

preparation for the opening of 
the canal, no less than $20,000,000 for 
harbor improvements. Yet even this 
is only a small part of the money that 
is being appropriated by South Ameri- 
can cities. Many of the smaller sea 
ports in South America are spending 
more money for harbor improvements 
than are spent by any city of our own 
South, Baltimore included. 
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PHARMACAL COMPAM 
> ST.LOUIS.USA | 
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LIS I|N|E 
Use it every day 


DALY cleansing of the mouth 
and throat is as vital to good 
health as regular brushing of the 
teeth. Use Listerine freely. It 
purifies the mouth and deodor- 
izes the breath and is exceedingly 
refreshing. Physicians and den- 
tists have recommended Listerine 
for over 30 years. All Druggists. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ELIABILITY is the 
keynote of Electric 
Vehicle design and con- 
struction. Note these facts: 


There are several Electric 
Trucks of 1899 model still 
running. F. A. Poth & Sons 
Brewery, in Philadelphia, is 
using daily an Electric Truck 
delivered 11 years ago. 
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Several of the Electric 
Trucks operated by the New 
York Edison Company have 
been in use 10 years. An 
Electric has been used by 
Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn, for 11 years; an- 
other by Stern Brothers, of 
New York City, for 9 years. 
Three of the Electric Vehicle 
fleet of Tiffany & Co. were 
delivered early in 1901. 
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Private advantage and public interest both favor the Electric 


Exectric Venice Association OF Aver A 
124 W. 42d St., New York 
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Electric Trucks Give 
Long Service 


Three of the ElectricTrucks 
owned by Arnold, Constable 
& Co., New York City, were 
purchased in 1903, and an 
Electric Built for B. Altman & 
Co., in 1898, is regularly used. 


All of these first users have 
since rebought frequently. 
You really should investigate 
Electric Trucks now. 


Send for this Book 
Today 
“‘The Story of the 
Electric Truck’’ 


The facts and figures that you 
want to know about the Electric 
Truck are contained in this beauti- 
fullyprinted book of 36 pages—yours 
on request. Cost of operation, etc.— 
actual photographs of the newest 
model Electric Trucks. Send for it 
today. Kindly ask for Booklet H. 
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“The steamship lines of Europe and the 
Orient are already building great fleets 
in order to be ready to meet the changed 
conditions which will reshape the world’s 
affairs from the day the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific meet for commercial 
use. It is said that some sixty steamships, 
averaging over 10,000 tons each, are now 
urder construction for the Panama Canal 
trade. Probably a much larger number 


are under contemplation by the companies 
who are building these, as well as by other 
companies who are looking to an active 
part in the trade to be developed by 
reason of the canal.” 





Capitalists, we are told, have been 
searching out opportunities in South 
America and in the Orient. To the 
vast supplies of copper ores known 
to exist on the west coast of South 
America have been added discoveries 
in Chile of millions of tons of what 
is claimed to be the highest grade of 
iron ore known, and of almost limitless 
millions of high-grade ores in Brazil. 
These rich mineral regions, lacking the 
fuel, must find an outlet for their ores 
in shipment to regions where fuel is 
abundant. 
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$195.00 For This 
Wonderful 5-Room 
Portable Bungalow 


This house has— 

A hardwood floor, sand-smoothed, 
perfectly finished and double varn- 
ished. The under surface is creo- 
soted to resist dampness, keep out 
vermin and preserve the wood — 
Doors, awnings, transparent but 
unbreakable windows, a chimney 
and rustless screens for window 
and ventilator openings — 

A frame of solid, clear, Mission- 
stained Washington Fir and rust- 
less steel — 

All partitions fit together with 
‘‘Hook-on” and ‘‘Slip-in"’ joints. 
Instructions furnished are so plain 
that two persons can completely set 
up the house to live in the day it 
is received. 


2 UY 


weact 77 sane 


— t 
KE DOWN HO 


There is nothing like the Kenyon 
Take-Down House — there cannot 
be anything like it because all of its 
important features are covered by 
atents. Let this modern, portable 
ungalow form the basis of your 
plans for the summer — 
A complete summer residence ship- 
ped so conveniently packed that it 
can be easily conveyed on an ordi- 
nary wagon and the price, $195.00; 
other sizes, from one to Seven rooms, 


$55.00 and up. 
Complete Catalog on request. 


R. L. Kenyon Co. 


620 ALBERT ST., 
Waukesha, Wis. 


TheKenyonPacific 


Distrs. for Calif, 
Colorado Tent & 


Awning Co. 
1642 Lawrence St. 
Denver 


Distrs. for Colo, 

















HOME 
PLANS 


FIFTH EDITION 
(Goin or fp stamps) 


Residences 
“4 $1,000 to $6,000 


tages 
1,000 to $6,000 
Bungalows 
$500 to $2,500 
working details, specifi 
(Also plans from your own ideas.) 







Complete blue print dra 
of material at reasonable 
Our Service Department is organized to easist all those who contem- 
plate building. Sketches and plans sent on approval if desired. 


JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect 








208 State Bank Bidg. TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 
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Will the Canal Be a Boon 
to the United States? 


MERICAN business men, as one 

of our financial weeklies points 

out, do not see fit to tell all that 
is in their minds about what they in- 
tend to do in the future, and one hears 
it remarked that the people of the 
United States will wake up to find that 
they have built the canal for the use 
of their rivals. We may expect pretty 
confidently that America will be found 
doing something when the time comes. 
Coastwise shipping tonnage has been 
expanding with significant rapidity in 
the last few years. Men of big affairs 


are studying the lines of probability . 


regarding their own business. So far 
as the general carrying trade is con- 
cerned, remarks the London Times in 
its special Panama number, it is toler- 
ably certain that British ships will 
make more use of the canal than 
American ships. For America its chief 
use will lie in the extension of its 
coastwise traffic. The great London 
daily strikingly sums up in the follow- 
ing paragraphs its conclusions regard- 
ing the effect of the opening of the 
canal on the world’s commerce, and 
particularly upon the United States and 
Canada. 


“1, The canal will be a boon to Europe. 
While the United States has built it, and 
glories in it, its commercial importance 
to the United States is a bagatelle as com- 
pared to its importance to the world’s 
foreign trade. 

“2. Great industrial developments upon 
the Pacific Coast will follow. Twenty 
years from now there will be a new com- 
mercial estate on the Pacific, largely 
originated and directed by the creation of 


Say “Good-bye” 
to shingle trouble 






Rot, rust and unsightli- 
ness simply can’t 
happen if you use 
Flex-a-Tile Asphalt 
Shingles. You use fewer 
shingles and you can lay 
them right over old roof 
boards—weather and 
water-proof; fire-resisting. 


FLEX -A-TILE 


Asphalt Shingles 


give such splendid satisfaction 
because they are made to do it. 
We use a high-quality wool 
felt base and a rubbery special 
asphalt coating. The outer 
finish of slate or granite is com- 
pressed under tons of pres- 
sure. The beautiful natural 
colors of these mineral surfac- 
ings are permanent and get richer 


with age. In réd, garnet, greenish 
gray, emerald and brown. 


Write for handsome Flex-a-Tile 
and specimen shingles. 


THE HEPPES CO. 


Mfers. alsoot Asphalt Paint, 
Asphalt Roofing in any finish 
and Utility Wall Board 


1037 Kral Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Typical Craftsman Home 


What We Will Send You 
for 25 Cents— 


1. Our new book. “Craftsman Houses," by Gustav Stickley, 
giving selected mode! plans, sketches. interiors and de. 
tails of real Craftsman homes—122 illustrations in all. 

2. Aspecimen copy of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine. 

3. The help of THE CRAFTSMAN Architects in selecting 
the most suitable mode! house plans for a prospective 
new home, 

4. A detailed answer to any specific question dealing with 
building, interior decoration, furnishing, gardening. 
real estate, country home problems. schools, or arts 
and crafts. 


THE CRAFTSMAN (bei. fice tet 

















More and 


Better Work 


will be secured in 
your office by in- 
stalling Ideal Win- 
dow Ventilators. 
Most cases of lack of energy can be 
traced to poisoned and breathed-over air. 


Window 


Idea Ventilators 


and Draught Deflectors 


admit a constant supply of the pure, fresh 
air essential to efficiency, without the 
draughts so dangerous to health, 


Send Postal for FREE Fresh-Air Book 


and learn how inexpensive, quickly in- 
stalled and easily operated are Ideal Ven- 
tilators, Ideal Ventilators in your house 
insure sound sleep and save doctor’s bills. 
IDEAL VENTILATOR COMPANY 
413 Waterman Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 






































“Call me the link 
boy to light my way” 
—Old Play 


URN the button—flash ! 
Many lifetimes’ study of electricity is 


summed up for you in that quick and 
splendid radiance. 

Your forefathers had more trouble in getting 
the light of a single, dim candle. Yet we take 
this modern miracle for granted—this cheerful 
light summoned by the fingers, that is so many 
times more helpful, so many times cheaper per 
candle power than the cheapest candles. 

Think of the ancient men conjuring the 
flame from the sapling, the pine knot, the 
grease from animal bodies, the oil of the earth. 
Think of the world’s long struggle for more 
light and cheaper light, unguided in earlier 
days by an adequate knowledge or by any 
systematic method of reaching the goal that 
was sought. 

Think of the joy of the Dutch burgomaster 
von Guericke, more than two centuries ago, 
when he proved to scientists of his time that 
electricity had the power to give forth light. 
Think of these isolated experimenters turning 









Von Guericke’s electrical machine for 
producing electricity by friction. 


cranks to produce light-flashes by friction, and 
of their endless groping to capture that light. 
Think of Franklin (one hundred and sixty 
years ago this past summer) flushed with excite- 
ment on discovering that the electricity of the 
sky could be conducted by a kite string. 
Think of the tremendous obstacles overcome 
in the production of Edison’s first carbon 
incandescent lamp. Electrical science was now 
to settle itself to the systematic study of this 
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vast problem which in 
earlier days had _ been 
left to slow, blind, acci- 
dental advance. And 
manufacture had begun to 
feel the impetus of help 
communicated by organ- 
ized research, experiment 
and selection. 


Think of that next big 
step, this time the use of 
filaments of metal, such as 
tantalum and tungsten. 


But obstacles were still to 
be overcome. For example, 
the tungsten paste filament 
was fragile. The first 
MAZDA lamp gave more 
light and cheaper light, yet 
left something still to be 


Franklin's early ex- 
periment in harnes- 
sing electricity. 


added— greater 
sturdiness fully 
to meet the 
strain of every 
day usage. 

Then the 
triumph of the 
drawn wire 
filament in the 
MAZDA lamp 
of today—three 
times as much 
light asthe old style carbon lamps, with the 
same amount of electric current, and rugged 
enough in elements and construction to 
round out the full wonder cf its practical 
efficiency. 

The plodding scientists had climbed 
a step higher in the great world-journey be- 
tween the humble candle and the ideal light. 

Will they stop here ? 

Will that group of scientists in the Re- 
search Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady be satisfied with 
these selected methods of construction re- 
vealed by the lamp marked MAZDA ? 

The mark MAZDA itself answers that 
question. 

MAZDA is the mark of a Service and 
it designates the great plan by which the 





Even the shape of glass bulbs is a 
subjectfor constant experimentation. 


The MAZDA Lamp of 
today which gives three 
times as much light as car- 
bon lamps. It embodies 
the results of MAZDA 
Service to the manufac- 
turers. 





MAZDA Lamp shall 
continue to mean the 
highest achievement in incandescent lighting. 


MAZDA Service means that the Research 
Laboratories are not only assembling the 
results of their own incessant and exhaustive 
investigations, and those of their associates 
in the active developing and manufacturing 
centers at Cleveland and Harrison, but are 
keeping in close touch with great experi- 
mental lamp laboratories in Europe. 

MAZDA Service means also the furnish- 
ing to the General Electric Company factor- 
ies, and to the factories of other Companies 
entitled to receive this Service, every new 
fragment of knowledge, from whatever 
source derived, which shall be selected in 
the course of this Service to the manufactur- 
ers for embodiment in the MAZDA lamp. 


In other words, the mark MAZDA on a 
lamp means that this world-wide MAZDA 
Service has been received by the makers of 
that lamp. 

This is your assurance when you buy a 
MAZDA lamp—whether you buy it today, 
tomorrow, next month or at any future time 
—that you have the incandescent electric 
lamp that sums up the latest efforts of the 
broadest lamp service in the world. 


GENERAL ELectTric COMPANY 


4606 
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In one of the testing rooms | 
oftheResearchLaborator- | 
ies MAZDA Service in- | 
volves unceasing tests and | 
experiments with the aim 
that MAZDA shall 
always mean the furthest 
advance in metal filament 
lighting. 
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Paper Shell Pecan and 
English Walnut 


Mantura Pecan, 
actual size. 


for Zero Climates 


EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL FOR LAWN, DRIVEWAY AND STREET 


It stands to reason that trees grown at the 43rd Parallel of latitude 
close to the Canadian Border, with winter temperature far below 
zero, must possess rugged vitality. No others could survive, 


English Walnut. 
actual size, 


You may plant our acclimated Pecans, budded with bearing wood, from northern grown 
trees, on northern grown seedlings, raised from northern grown nuts, with the same 


assurance as Apple trees. 


Our home grown English Walnuts, from home grown seed are safer to plant than 


peach trees. 


We are pioneers in the dissemination of hardy nut trees for successful planting in 
northern states. Our statements and assurances are based upon our own experience, and our 
Fifty years in business is our guarantee that we know our business. 


SOBER PARAGON owettaiesthur 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thous 
sand trees ora single one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates, Succeeds in 
drought, in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 

Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last season. 


RANERE Everbearing Raspberry «.S*tises,,, 


Covers a 50c. piece. 


3% actual 
size. the 


Luscious, sugary, bright crimson berries every day from June till 

November. The strong plants offered you for planting this % actual size. 
Spring will supply your table this season, So protitable itis called Coversa 2Sc. piece. 
Mortgage Lifter." Strong grower—succeeds in any soil. 


Our 1914 Catalogue and Planting Guide, includes 


Nut Culture in the 


North tells you how, when 


and where to plant. MAILED FREE on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. 224 Main Street. 


Glenwood Nursery. 





we will 

mail one 

15-cent packet of BURPEE’S 

OrcuID, the most beautiful 

helio-mauve; one regular 10- 

cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of BEATRICE SPENCER, 

deep pink; GEorGE HERBERT, 

rosy carmine; Mrs.C.W. 

BREADMORE,cream edged 

rose; STIRLING STENT, best 

glowing salmon-orange; also 

one large packet (90 to 100 seeds) 

of THe New Burprt BLEND OF 

SURPASSINGLY SUPERB SPEN- 

cers for 1914, which is absolutely 

unequaled. With each collection 

we enclose our Leaflet on culture, 

Purchased separately, these six packets 
would cost 65 cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Known as the leading American seed catalog 
—this bright book of 182 pages for 1914 is 
better than ever before. It is mailed free 
upon application. Write for it today and 
kindly name Current Opinion. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





















HE amateur 
will find just 
the information 
needed to make his gar- 
den a success—over one 
huncred clear, concise, depend- 
able cultural instructions for grow- 
ing almost every flower and vege- 
table worth bothering with. 

The list of worthy novelties and 
old favorites is complete and de- 
pendable. Especially important are 
the sections devoted to Roses and 
Dahlias. The collection of Hardy 
Perennials is the largest in America. 
Selected strains of standard vege- 
tables and flowers. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this magazine 





















Dreer’s Superb Asters— 
The finest strain, either for 
garden decoration or cut- 
ting. Packets contain 
enough seed to produce 
more than one hundred 
plants. Made up of eight 
beautiful colors. Tencents 
per packet. Dreer’s Garden 
1 with each order. 


HENRY A.DREER. 


714 Chestnut St.Phila; 





























A Beautiful L 
Insure a velvety, green, quick-growing lawn; also 
double the yield of the garden and produce earlier and 


better vegetables, by feed- 

ing the soil with 
SHEEP’S HEAD 
SHEEP MANURE 


Rich in nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. Pulverized, 
pow toapply. Also will show 
quick results on flower beds, 
shrubbery and orchard Two 
100 Ib. bags. $4. freight prepaid 
east of the Missouri River 
Send for folder. 


Natural Guano Co., 816 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 


A Fine Garden 

















A large collection of books, 


| For Sale magazines and clippings on 


4 loriculture, Gardening, 





joor 
Life, Architecture, Engineering, &c. C. M. GILES, 


693 East 28th Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 





A dollars worth of 





Seeds «ov Helpful Catalog 2 ) 


The largest dahlia growers in the world want 
every copy of the limited edition of their 
handsome, new catalog to go to a known 
flower lover. To avoid curiosity inquiries, 
they offer 13 f fine seeds, worth 
more thana dollar, for 25 cents. One packet 
each of finest varieties of Double Dahlias 
(mixed); Cactus Dahlias (mixed); Single 
Dahlias (mixed) ; new dwarf Cosmos ‘*Dawn"’ ; 
Truffant’s French Asters; double Lark: 
**Rocket’’; choice mixed Nasturtiums; Verbena; double 
Zinnia; new Marigolds; Scarlet Sage; and Cockscomb and 
Cornfi Flowers c sly till frost comes. 
Sent prepaid for 25c (send stamps or coin). 
The supply is limited—write at once! 
DAVID HERBERT & SON, Box 481, Ateo, 8.4. —_J 















railroad rates. 





new and the stimulus to old transporta- 
tion agencies. Of all this new business 
the railroads will get their share. Every 
item of development en the Pacific will 
help them. 

“3. The growth of the interior regions 
between the Cascades and the Rockies, 
and of a belt of uncertain width from the 
Rockies eastward, will be similarly pro- 
moted. 

“4. There will be much readjustment of 
The railroads will not 
desert the Middle West, and the Middle 
West cannot permit restrictions upon 
them that would make such desertion 
compulsory. The ocean route will carry 
a larger proportion of the coast-to-coast 
business than it does now. The railroads 
will not have to cut even through rates 
to the level of the water rates in order to 
get business. 

“5. The effect of the canal will be quite 
different on different transcontinental 
lines. 

“6. There is nothing in the general 
principles or the details which careful in- 
vestigation has disclosed that promises to 
negative or even modify the universal law 
governing railroad and water competition 
which this article has enunciated. The 
water route has never been able to drive 
the railroad out of business anywhere, 
and every decade seems to strengthen the 
position of the successful competitor.” 


A Peep into the Future 
of the Pacific Coast. 


HAT would have happened if 
\W Columbus and the Pilgrim 

Fathers had landed on the 
Pacific Coast instead of the Atlantic? 
A writer in the Panama number of 
the London Times raises this question. 
“Instead of the rocky hillsides of New 
England and its bitter climate, they 
would have found a coast line of more 
than 1,500 miles in length, at any point 
of which there awaited them the most 
fertile soil in the world, apart from 
the heavy alluvial lands of river bot- 
toms, and a climate which in the 
latitude of Labrador maintains the 
temperatures of Genoa and Nice... . 
It can hardly be doubted that if 
the steady outflow of population from 
Europe had been able to spread itself 
over this promised land instead of 
beating for centuries upon ‘New Eng- 
land’s rock-bound coast,’ the Pacific 
Coast thus peopled would contain at 
the present date more population than 
all the rest of the United States put 
together.” That which would have 
happened had the Pacific Coast faced 
Europe instead of Asia is going to 
occur, to a considerable extent, after 
the opening of the Panama Canal. The 
great promoters of the immigration 
movement, the writer goes on to say, 
have always been steamship and rail- 
way companies. For every foreigner 
who comes to the United States on 
his own initiative there are five who 
come through representations of traf- 
fic agents. Business is drummed up 
vigorously; and, like good business 
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UNCLE 


men, these agents work for the long- 
est possible haul. 


“Heretofore the immigrant steamer has 
landed at New York, Boston, or Mont- 
real. Henceforth there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from landing at San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, or Vancouver. The 
profits of the ship do not have to be 
shared with any railroad. An exceed- 
ingly moderate rate can be made by im- 
migrant ships from Mediterranean ports 
straight west across the Atlantic, through 
the canal and up the Pacific Coast. It will 
be easier to get business for such lines 
than it has been to persuade the European 
peasant to land in New York and take his 
chances.” 


UNCLE SAM’S HANDICAP 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HERE are many barriers 
against our successful in- 
vasion of South American 


markets and many handicaps 

which American investors 
have to overcome. Our needs in the 
world race for the South American 
trade, as summed up by Charles Lyon 
Chandler, of the American Consular 
Service, in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, are four-fold. We need in 
South America American banks, Amer- 
ican young men, and a better-informed 
press; and our investors there need 
better labor—that is, cheap, dependable 


labor. There is not, Mr. Chandler de- 
clares, one American bank south of 
Panama! 

“It is currently reported in South 


America that one chain of banking or- 
ganizations sends copies of every invoice 











The Jersey 





Unique Combination 
of Dairy Cow 
Qualities 


Persistency in milk, richness of milk, 
economy of production, large yield, 
beauty of dairy type. breeding true to 
type. longevity, adaptability to dif- 
ferent foods and different climates. 
Are you considering what breed of 
dairy cow to buy? Don't make up 
your mind until you have written us 
for free booklet of reliable Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN: JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23d St., New York City 








SAM’S HANDICAP IN SOUTH 


Thraldom 
Through 


Thriftlessness 
By FRANKLIN O. KING 


“Ye Know too Well the Story of our Thral- 
dom,” said Spartacus to the Gladiators, as they 
Shivered and Huddled together in the Arena in 
Their Bear Skins, and the Old Spell-binding Spal- 
peen Spake the Neked Truth. We to-day, My 
Dear Reader, do not seem to Know Why We are 
Poor. We Rave at the Trusts, and Yet half Our 
Weekly Wages goes to the Tobacco Trust, the Tea 
Trust, the Coffee Combine, the Alcohol Associa- 
tions, and Various Other Outfits for the Dissemi- 
nation of Disease, Debts, Dyspepsia and Discon- 
tent. 

“You Can’t Eat Your Cake and Have It, 
is a much Bewhiskered Adage, but It’s True. The 
Spendthrift is Forever “Paying the Piper,” and 
this Applies Alike to the Beer Income and the 
Champagne Appetite. 


Too,” 





AMERICA 
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It requires Some Work to Do This, However. 
It isn’t Always a “Book of Verses Underneath the 
Bough” business. You've Got to Out and 
Get Under and Put Your Shoulder to the Wheel 
for a Year or Two, at Least. With Both Hands 
on the Steering Gear of a Plow You Occa- 
sionally Sweat Copiously, which will be Good for 
Your System. If you will do this, However, You 
will have the World by the Anecdote and a Down- 
hill Yank. You will have to Use 
Your Brains well as Y Brawn. If You 
won’t do This, Why Then, You probably will Have 
to Go Back Home and live with your Wife's Folks, 


Get 


will 


also, 


Remember, 


as ur 


as Preyiously, Prior to, and Preceding 
I believe you could save Twenty-five Cents a 
Day if You tried. I know you would Try if you 


Realized that Growers of Figs, Strawberries, and 
Early Vegetables in Gulf Coast Texas have cleared 
$300 to $500 an Acre. Men have 
than $1,000 Acre 


Country. 


a net profit of 
Realized 
oranges 


more an growing 


in our Remember that our 


Early Vegetables get to Northern Markets in Mid- 
Winter and Early Spring when they Command 
Top Prices. Also Remember that you can move 
on your farm and begin its cultivation immediately 
after making the first monthly payment of $7.50 


Acres. 


for Ten 


What would You think 





“Thraldom” means Slav- 


ery and if Youre a 
Slave, It’s more than 
Likely You Never 


Learned to Save. 
I would like to Paint a 
Picture of Prosperity for 


You, and the Title would 
| be ‘Forward to_ the 
Farm.” Let us Leave 


the Moving Pictures, the 
Cheap Vaudeville, the 
Free Lunch that is never 
Free, the Luring, Lying 
Lights of the City, and 
go Where Three Square 
Meals a Day is a Habit 
and Not an Hallucina- 
tion. 

I know of a Wonder- 
ful Country where the 
Waving Grass is Always 
Green. Where Magnolias 
and Jessamine and Roses 
Bloom all the Year. 
Where They gather Or- 





of a Little Town of about 
2,000 people situated near 
our lands, where they ship 
on an average of $400,000 


worth of Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles, Poultry, Eggs, etc., 
a Year? During 1913 
this Community shipped 


more than $125,000 worth 
of Strawberries alone. 

We situated within 
convenient shipping dis 
tance of three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addition to 
this have the inestima- 
ble Advantage of Water 
Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston, Velasco and 
Freeport, so that our 
Freight Rates are cut 
Practically in Hal® 

Our Contract embodies 
Life and Accident Insyr- 
ance, and should You 
die, or become totally Dis- * 


are 


| anges for Thanksgiving abled, Your Family, or 
and Pick Strawberries anyone else You name, 
for Christmas Dinner. will get the Farm—with- 
Where the Skies are out the Payment of an- 
Always Blue. Where Corn Fifteen Feet High other Penny. We will 
Mockingbirds are Making Seventy-five Bushels Per Acre absolutely Refund Your 
Music and Men are Money if you should be 


Where Fish, and Game and 
Oysters Abound, and Where, if You want a 
Holiday, You can Get into Your Own Little 
Motor Boat and Go Rocking Along to a Wonder- 
ful Seaport City, and to the Finest Bathing Beach 
in the World. Where Hens lay Eggs for Break- 
fast all the Year Around, and where Peanuts, Pigs 
and Pecans Combine to Produce Perfect Pork. 
Where you Can grow Three Big Crops a Year on 
the Same Soil without Irrigation and Little or No 
Fertilization. Where you Gather the Long Green 
from the Garden and Put it into the Bank, and 
All this on an Investment so Small as to make 
You Smile. 


Making Money. 





Dissatisfied, according to the Terms of our Guar- 
antee. 

Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops, etc. You will 
find It Interesting Readinz. Fill out the Blank 
Space below with your Name and Address, plainly 
written, and mail it to the Texas Coast Develop- 
ment Company, 1233 United States Realty Build- 
ing, 115 Broadway, New York. Read it Care- 
fully; then Use Your Own Judgment. 





Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Personal attention guaranteed. Write for terms— Book 
free. Address. E, G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


WEST'S IDEAL MEMORY SYSTEM Wey*T FOR 


will give you a perfect memory and inerease 
your mental efficiency 50 per cent. Our 
free booklet tells how, gives proof. Special 
tuition offer. The National Press Asso- 
ciation, Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind. 






MEMORY! 








THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree 








Set Your Mind at Rest About Your Trees 


Expert examinations without charge. If your treesneed noattention, you want to 
know it; if they do you ought to know it. Winter storms ef have started serious 
trouble. Davey Tree Surgeons only are good enough for the U.S 
want real tree surgery, it must be Davey T: 
rying credentials available everywhere. 


Branches, with telephone connections: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, 
an Francisco. 





Let a 
Davey Tree 
Expert 
Examine 
your trees 







2 - Government. If you 
ree Surgery. “Representatives car- 
Write today for beautiful free book 


332 Elim Street, KENT, OHIO 
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Hamilton AU atch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


The Hamilton Watch has character. 
fidence of its owners. The qualities of accuracy, durability, reliability, 
that put the Hamilton in such high esteem on American railroads, will 
impress you soon after you begin to carry it. 

Here are five men who operate fast trains on a great railroad, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. All of them, like thousands of others, 
have carried Hamilton Watches for years with perfect satisfaction. 





Engineer 
Pritchard 


Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad Men on 
American Railroads where Official Time In- 
spection is maintained carry Hamilton Watches. 


sizes for men and women and sold by jew- 


It gains the respect and con- 


Conductor Engincer 


F. M. Kelley J. T. Foley 


Hamilton Watches are made in correct 


in its hands—and a good many of these 
invoices are from American customers— 
to the head office of the bank in one of 
the European capitals, for the informa- 
tion generally of exporters in that coun- 
try. That country is one of America’s 
largest competitors in the world’s market. 
Surely any American exporter can realize 
what an advantage it would be to him if 
he knew every price quoted by every 
French, English, German and_ Italian 
firm to every South American buyer. 
This practice can hardly be condemned 
if we Yankees refuse to do our own 
banking. 


“Another phase of the situation is this: ; 


The more heavily we finance our foreign 
commerce with our own capital the 
sooner we become a creditor nation. 
The development of new countries is de- 
pendent upon creditor nations to finance 
their growth—to build railroads, canals 
and wagon roads, to found factories and 
other industrial institutions, and, above 
all, to take up the issues of national and 
local bonds. There is no part of the 
world of which it would be more ad- 
vantageous for us to become a creditor 
nation than Latin-America. If we do 
this we will be an integral part of the 
growth of those countries, and, control- 
ling the financial supplies furnished, we 
will secure a prior lien, as it were, on its 
future prosperity and on its business gen- 
erally. This is the chief argument in 


elers everywhere. Movements only are 
$12.25 and upward. Complete watches, 
certain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask 
your jeweler about them; also about fitting 
your present watch case with a Hamilton 
movement. 


-\\ favor of that promotion of big business 
in South America which the State De- 
partment has recently taken up under the 
‘dollar diplomacy.’” 
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Hamilton models and is a book well worth 
reading if you are thinking of buying a 


fine watch. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. U. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Write for “‘The Timekeeper’’ 


illustrates and describes the various 
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They Wear a Life Time 
That’s the only fault C 
jewelers can find 
with the 14-K 
Rolled Gold Plate 


KREMENTZ CUFF BUTTONS 


That are unbreakable, 
because the bean and 
post are made in one 
piece, with the greatest 
strength where most 
wear comes; and the 
gold is so thick it will 
not wear through in 
years of use. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you some of the attrac- 
tive patterns, and if you 
cannot find a dealer sell- 
ing them, we'll send a 
pair, postage free, on 
receipt of Two Dollars. 
Booklet on request. 
KREMENTZ & CO. , 125 Chestnut St. , Newark, N. J. 



























CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 

The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 

ing Cards,and Stamped Paper is our special work,done 

in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


LYCETT, Society Stationer 
317 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 














VW 2 ST ORY-WRITING TAUGHT wai. 


WT ON PNA on cossnission. Big story contexe Free book- 
WRITING 





let, “WRITING FOR PROFIT,” tells how, 
gives proof. The National Press Associa- 
tion, Dept. 41, Indianapolis, ind. 


The “‘WASHBURNE” 
Paper Fastener of 
“©.K.”’ fame. Brass, 3 


sizes, in brass boxes 
em, 50 &100. Your Stationer,10 
im & 20¢. Send 10¢ for sample 
box of 50. Yearly Sale Over 
100 Million. Booklet of our 3 
“0.K.” office necessities Free. 

mec(), Ko THE 0.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y..U.S.A. 9 






























Wanted—American Banks 
in South America. 


HE big business, the loans we are 
T floating and the railroads we are 

building in South America to- 
day, Mr. Chandler affirms, are substan- 
tial boulders which will hold open, 
against the attacks of our trade rivals, 
the door of commercial opportunity in 
South America for the small exporter. 
England, France, Germany and even 
Holland have so far anticipated us in 
this respect as to make it problemat- 
ical to many, at first sight, whether 
an American banking institution there 
would stand the strain of competition 
with those which have been for fifty 
years established in the field. 


“This doubt, however, is quickly dissi- 
pated when the volume of our commerce 
in South America is considered. We 
have the commerce, and that is the essen- 
tial warrant for the existence of a bank. 
In one decade, from 1901 to IQII, our 
exports to South America increased 288 
per cent. In that period the total trade 
of South America increased somewhat 
more than 150 per cent. To-day the Ar- 
gentine Republic stands ninth among our 
customers; in 1900 she was fourteenth. 
Brazil stands thirteenth; tem years ago 
she was sixteenth. 

“The bulk of our investments in South 
America also indicates the possible suc- 
cess of an American bank in this field. 
We have $30,000,000 in mines and other 
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The Cadillac Company has no intention 
of marketing a six cylinder car 


HE Cadillac Motor Car Company has 

| always believed that there are so 

many good features in the Cadillac 

Car, that its advertising space could be best 

utilized exclusively in acquainting the pub- 
lic with those advantages. 


We regret, however, that the occasion 
arises which makes it appear desirable for 
us to depart, temporarily, from that policy. 


Inasmuch as it is not possible for us to 
control the “mouth to mouth” advertising 
with which we are favored, and inasmuch 
as that gratuitous publicity may sometimes 
contain elements of inaccuracy, uninten- 
tionally perhaps, on the part of the authors, 
we feel that we would not perform the 
duty which we owe to the public and the 
duty which we owe to ourselves, if we did 
not correct any misunderstandings or mis- 
conceptions which may exist concerning the 
methods, policies and plans of this company. 


The pre-eminent position of the Cadillac 
Car as the “Standard of the World,” its 
recognition as the criterion of excellence in 
practical construction, are not matters of 
mere chanc .. 

For eleven years the Cadillac has been 
manufactured and marketed upon well de- 
fined principles. Adherence to those prin- 
ciples has been the dominant factor in Cad- 
illac success. 


The Cadillac has never aspired to ideals 
set by others; it makes its own ideals and 
raises them higher and higher. 


The Cadillac has never striven after the 
achievements of other plants; it is a school 
and a model unto itself. 


The Cadillac has never been obliged to 
make apologies for its product. It has 
never been obliged to smother its past, nor 
to discredit it by wiping the slate clean and 
beginning all over again. 


The immaterial and the impractical, the 
fad and the fallacy, the delusion and the 
shallow “talking point’ have no chapter in 
the “Story of the Cadillac.” 


The “Story of the Cadillac” is the story 
of that mechanical and commercial ad- 
vancement which makes for permanency. 
The Cadillac product has been only that 
which its makers knew to be right; that 
which its makers know would satisfy and 
give to the purchaser “value received” in 
abundant measure. 


The policy of the Cadillac Company has 
ever been to avoid exaggeration and over- 
drawn statements. Its policy has ever been 
to under-claim rather than to over-claim. 


The Cadillac Company is gratified that 
the public feels secure in accepting Cad- 
illac representations at their full worth. 
These representations are so accepted’ be- 
cause the Cadillac Company has never mis- 
led and because the public could always ex- 
pect and has always received more than 
was offered. 


The Cadillac Car of today has behind it 
the experience gleaned in the successful 
production of the seventy-five thousand 
Cadillacs which have preceded it—by far 
the greatest number of high grade motor 
cars produced by any one manufacturer in 
the world. 


The Cadillac Company is ever alert—its 
ear is ever to the ground; it feels the 
throb of the public pulse. Yet never has it 
yielded to clamor by giving endorsement 
to principles which would take advantage 
of the uninitiated or the uninformed, even 
though temporary benefits might accrue. 


The experimental division of the Cadillac 
Company is not excelled in the motor car 
industry. We do not believe it is even 
equalled. 

Every design, every appliance, every idea, 
every principle offered which has a sem- 
blance of merit, is subjected to the most 
gruelling tests. 


For every idea or feature adopted or 
considered worthy of the Cadillac seal of 
approval, scores are discarded. 

One reason why most of the new ideas 
of inventors and manufacturers are first 
offered to the Cadillac Company is be- 
cause these inventors and manufacturers 
realize that with the Cadillac seal of ap- 
proval, their future is practically certain. 


As an example, take the electrical sys- 
tem of automatic cranking, lighting and 
ignition, first introduced by the Cadillac 
Company and now used almost universally. 

Take also the two-speed axle introduced 
into the present Cadillac, and which engi- 
neering authorities on both sides of the 
Atlantic are predicting will soon come into 
general use. 

Witness this from “The Automobile 
Engineer” published in London, England. 
In commenting upon Cadillac engineering 
progress and Cadillac initiative, it says :— 

“Already there is a very decided move- 

ment among other makers to try and 

provide some type of two-speed rear 

axle similar to the Cadillac, for 1914 

or IQI5.” 

In our experimental division we have 
built automobile engines of almost every 
conceivable type and size and have tested 
scores which we did not make ourselves. 


We have built them with one, with two, 
with three, with four and with six cylin- 
ders. We have never tried five. 


We have cast them en bloc, we have cast 
them in pairs and we have cast them singly. 
We have made them with water jackets 
cast integral and with copper water jackets. 
We found the latter method most expen- 
sive, but the most efficient—hence we use it. 


We built cars with one cylinder engines, 
more than 15,000 of them, and they were 
good ones. “One-lungers” they were called, 
and they are practically all going yet, after 
eight to eleven years of service, hundreds 
of them having passed the 100,000 mile 
mark. 


We built a few cars with two cylinder 
engines and they were as good as that type 
could possibly be made. But we never 
marketed any of them although the rumor 
was current that we intended doing so. 


Yes, and we built cars with three cylinder 
engines, as good of that type as could be 
made. Probably few readers ever heard 
of such a car. Some people thought they 
wanted that kind and they bought them. 
But not from us. Rumor had it, how- 
ever, that we intended to market them. 


Cars with four cylinder engines! We 
have built and distributed more than sixty 
thousand (60,000) of them. That was 
something moge substantial than a rumor. 


Cars with six cylinder engines! We 
have built a number of them in the last 
four years. We have tested them to the 
utmost, and they proved to be good ones 
—by comparison. In fact, by comparing 
them point for point with a number of the 
most highly regarded “sixes,” which we 
bought for the purpose of making com- 
parisons for our own enlightenment, we 
failed to find a single car which, in our 
opinion, outpointed our own, and our own 
outpointed most of them. 


These experiments may have given rise 
to the rumor that the Cadillac Company 
contemplates marketing a six cylinder car. 
But,—as in the cases of the two and three 
cylinder cars—such rumor is entirely with- 
out foundation. This Company has no 
such intention. 


_ And we made other comparisons as well ; 
in fact nothing worth while was overlooked 
or omitted. 


Our tests, investigations, experiments and 
comparisons demonstrated conclusively to 
us, that a four cylinder engine, designed 
with the skill and executed with the pre- 
cision which characterizes the Cadillac 
engine—and scientifically balanced, affords 
the highest degree of all ’round efficiency 
possible to obtain. 


These tests further demonstrated that 
with such an engine, in conjunction with 
a properly designed two-speed axle, there 
is obtained an extraordinary range of op- 
erating flexibility, an extraordinary reduc- 
tion of friction, an extraordinary degree 
of operation and maintenance economy, an 
extraordinary degree of luxurious riding 
qualities, and a reduction of vibration, par- 
ticularly at high speeds, almost to the van- 
ishing point. 


We have cited the foregoing facts be- 
cause we believe that the public is entitled 
to know them, because we believe that we 
owe it to the public to make the facts 
known and because we want the public to 
know that the Cadillac Company leaves no 
stone unturned, that it spares no expense 
in its efforts to discover and to provide 
that which it knows to be right, that which 
it knows will satisfy and that which will 
give to the buyer “value received” in abun- 
dant measure. 


And above all, the Cadillac Company 
has no intention of departing from that 
policy. 


There can be no better evidence of the 
appreciation of the Cadillac policy than 
the fact that there have already been man- 
ufactured and distributed, more than 9,000 
of the 1914 Model Cadillacs, amounting in 
selling value to more than eighteen millions 
($18,000,000) of dollars—a volume of cars 
which nearly equals, if it does not exceed, 
that of all other 1914 high grade American 
cars combined, selling at or more than the 
Cadillac price, regardless of their number 
of cylinders. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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You Can Weigh 2 
Exactly What | 


Vigorous—full of N 
Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 

You can increase or reduce your weight. 

Ino longer need to say what ‘‘I can do’’ 
but what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
What My Pupils Say: 


**Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, it 
has lost that yellow color.” 

“Just think what you have 
done for me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this year 
146, and have not gained an 
ounce back.I am not wrinkled 
either. I feel so young and 
strong, no rheumatism, or 
sluggish liver. I can breathe 
now,too. It is surprising how 
easily I didit. I feel 15 years 
younger.”’ 

“Just think! Ihave not 
had a pill ora cathartic since 
I began and I used to take 
one every night.”’ 

“‘My weight has Increas- 
ed 30 pounds. | don’t know 
what Indigestion is any 
more, and my nerves are so 
rested! I sleep like a baby.’’ 

**Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses and 
my catarrh is so much 
better. Isn’t that good?’’ 

“*I feel as if { could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that I am mg—spiritu- 
ally, physically and mentally. 
Really I am a stronger, bet- 
ter woman. I don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank you.”’ 

Reports like these come to 
me every day. Do you won- 
der I want to help every 
er to “ health and 

appiness. rite me your 
——— faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is held in strict confidence. If I 
cannot help you I will tell you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write for it 
If you do not need me, you may be able to help a dear 
friend. I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like 
to tell you about it. I am at my desk daily from 8 until5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 6, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is 
the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of women, and is daily 
in personal charge of her work. 


PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. All weaknesses and 
ailments attributed to lack of exercise are age | due to 
shallow and incorrect breathing. The main 
value of physical exercise lies in the activity 
it gives the Lungs. Learn to Breathe, Oxy- 
genate your Blood and breathe out the 
Poisoa that now clogs your System. 
Read my 64-page book, ‘‘ Deep Breathing. ” 
Correct breathing clearly described by dia- 
grams. Contains special breathing exercises 
anda mass of other valuable information. 
Thistreatise is theresultof wt a ears 
of experience as a ‘‘ Respiratory Specialist.” 
Over 400,000 havealready been sold, Endorsed 
by Medical Societies and Professors of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. Accepted by the Na- 
tional Medical Library at Washington, D. C. 
Book sent on receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps 
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properties in Peru; $20,000,000 in packing 
plants in Argentina; $15,000,000 in pack- 
ing plants and railroads in Uruguay; to 
say nothing of our capital in Colombia’s 
banana plantations and mines and in 
Venezuela’s asphalt fields. Ecuador’s 
railroads are under American control. A 
Harvard graduate manages the electric 
and power plant of Rio de Janeiro. 

“The banks of other countries in South 
America show large earnings. The Lon- 
don & River Plate Bank not long ago 
paid a dividend of 20 per cent. and the 
London & Brazilian Bank a dividend of 
17 per cent. The British Bank of South 
America and the Anglo-South American 
Bank paid 15 and Io per cent., respec- 
tively, and the ‘melons’ of the banks of 
other nationalities were just about as 
good... .” 


Another point that deserves mention 
is the difficulty with which the average 
exporter ascertains the standing of 
firms in foreign countries. The lack of 
good mercantile agencies has handi- 
capped American exporters in many 
South American countries, and until 
they are established American bankers 
in South America could be useful by 
supplying the information. 


Go South, Young Man, 
Go South! 

Rs oe AMERICA, commercially, 

is essentially a young man’s field. 

Mr. Chandler considers the build- 
ing of sound commercial relations, es- 
pecially of the retail trade, as more im- 
portant in the long run than big busi- 
ness. Here is the opportunity for the 
young American salesman. Of course, 
Mr. Chandler goes on to say, the big 
business makes it easier for our ex- 
porters to get the little orders of the 
retail merchants. But many other 
countries, notably Germany, have al- 
ready made great progress in clinching 
the South American retail trade. 


“When we go in for that business we 
shall have to fight for it, and it is only 
the young men of our country who can 
secure it for us. One of the hardest 
things for an American salesman, newly 
come to a South American State, to un- 
derstand is why he must spend so many 
precious days simply attempting to gain 
a social entree to the dons as a preface 
to the privilege of placing a business 
proposition before them. The only rea- 
son is that it is the Latin’s way, and if 
his business is to be gotten the American 
salesman must first learn and appreciate 
his customs. 

“Only the young man can do this. He 
has the adaptability and the years to 
spend at the task. He expects to spend 
a long time preparing himself. Germans 
in the foreign trade are trained from— 
well, I often wonder how many years a 
German will spend just to saturate him- 
self with a knowledge of the country 
where he is to be his firm’s business- 
getter. A German does not leave his 
country for a business tour to drum up 
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“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
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devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
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OUR CHANCES IN THE SOUTH 


business. He comes to live in the South | 


American country, and when you find 
him finally established he has become 
about the nearest facsimile of a South 
American incidentally engaged in repre- 
senting a German house that you can 
imagine. And this is why the Germans 
are getting the general trade of these 
countries.” 


Knocking the Conceit Out 
of Uncle Sam. 


MOS STOTE, writing in Har- 
Are Weekly, develops the same 

point of view. We must learn 
to adapt ourselves to foreign require- 
ments, and, above all, our smart 
young men must get over the idea 
that the United States invented busi- 


ness. We please ourselves with talk | 
of showing the foreigner how to do | 


business, Mr. Stotes remarks, and 
overlook the fact that long before Mr. 
Christopher Columbus pulled off a 
big deal with Ferdinand and Isabella, 
whereby he got three modern ships on 
credit, with nothing but a few more or 


less imaginary countries to offer as | 


security, some of the Caesars were let- 
ting contracts for road building that 
would give any railway a right of way 
that would take figures off upkeep ex- 
penses; and also that, during the morn- 
ing hours of the world, the Ptolemy 
boys of Egypt were importing one- 
humped camels for the establishment of 
a fast freight line with India, while 
some of their predecessors had already 
accomplished some of the slickest jobs 
of construction along the pyramid line 
that may be found anywhere. 


‘Are You Going] 
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GRASSHOPPERS AS AN AID 
TO THE CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 


HE State Agricultural College 
of Kansas recently announced 
that Dr. Robert Kirkland Na- 
bours had made a new breed 
of grasshoppers. There was 

no demonstration of joy when this glad 
news was promulgated. Nobody threw 
his hat away. Nobody turned hand- 
springs of glee. One old farmer asked 
the scientist: “Well, what are you go- 
ing to do with this new breed of hop- 
pers now that you have spent all these 
years looking for it?” The question, 
remarks Harlan D. Smith in the Tech- 
nical World, wasn’t embarrassing to 
Nabours who is something of a prac- 
tical man himself. Looking up from 
one of his prized Paratettix leuconotus- 
melanothorax, he replied: “I’m going 
to make pork and beef from these 
grasshoppers.” Which, the writer goes 
on to say, is exactly what he means 
to do. 








Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


They will relieve you from the risk of carrying large amounts of 
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“His new discoveries in breeding 
grasshoppers—a low form of animal life 
—give promise of wonderful possibilities 
in the breeding of higher animals, such 
as cattle, hogs, and sheep. In fact, if 
the Kansas experimenter can do with 
certain imported and native cattle in 
Texas, what he has just succeeded in 
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country. They may be cashed by 50,000 banks. New York City ticks, which are responsible for losses 


of forty million to one hundred million 
dollars, annually, in that section. That 
is the goal toward which the new grass- 
hopper breed has advanced its discov- 
erer a long way. Already he has a 
hybrid cattle in Texas which is immune 
to the ticks. It remains for him to dis- 
cover, by careful selection and cross- 
breeding, a type from these hybrids that 
will breed true—whose offspring all will 
be like the parent animals. Five years 

of patient, painstaking study and cross-~ 
EU Ro JE breeding of many kinds of grasshoppers 

were required before Dr. Nabours dis- 
Our Annual Series of Spring and Summer covered a true-breeding strain. The test 
Tours cover all Europe. The routes are varied was begun at the University of Chicago 
and attractive, providing leisurely wravelat folly 1 | in 1908 When the experiment had pro- 
as to length and cost. The Acme of Ease and gressed two years the investigator went 
Convenience in Pleasure Travel. to the Kansas Agricultural College, 


JAPAN, CHINA where he is continuing his work with 


encouraging results.” 
and the PHILIPPINES. Attractive Tours in- ging 
cluding Japan in Cherry-Blossom Season, leave 
San Francisco March 5, 21. Cultured leader- 
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hoppers in five years. Grasshoppers, it 
seems, give four generations a year, 
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THE 


volved in the breeding of lower animal 
forms are applicable in the breeding of 
higher animals has been shown by com- 
paring results obtained in the case of 
grasshoppers with those obtained from 
breeding innumerable plants and ani- 
mals, including sheep, pigs and cattle. 


“It is by crossing zebu cattle from 
India and native Texas cattle that Dr. 
Nabours hopes to find the tick-immune 
breed of cattle for the South. The ex- 
periment is in progress on a ranch at 
Pierce, Texas, with the owner of which 
Dr. Nabours is cooperating in the breed- 
ing. The results already obtained on this 
ranch are attracting much _ attention 
among stockmen, both in America and 
in foreign countries. For not only is the 
hybrid from the two kinds of cattle im- 
mune to Texas-fever cattle ticks but it 
also is a heavier beef breed than the 
native cattle. Hybrids on this ranch liv- 
ing under the same conditions as the 
native Hereford and short-horn cattle 
attain an average of fifty per cent. greater 
weight. 

“Following the Mendelian law of in- 
heritance—which investigations so far in- 
dicate they do follow—Brahman-Here- 
ford hybrids when bred among themselves 
give offspring that vary greatly, from 
pure Brahman to pure Hereford. Thus 
in the breeding for the desirable true 
hybrids this segregation places some of 
the offspring as Herefords and some as 
Brahman, though most of them are hy- 
brid forms combining the characters of 
the Brahman and Hereford in varying 
proportions. It is from some of these 
latter that the selection of a true-breeding 
strain eventually will be made. It is 
quite likely that in Dr. Nabours’ experi- 
ment several new breeds of cattle will 
be originated, some of which will com- 
bine the characteristics of the Brahman 
and American cattle and breed true. It 
is just as probable that animals which 
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ae Bremen service of the North 
German Lloyd means traveling 
in comfort and safety on large 
modern ONE CLASS (II) CABIN 
steamers—Low rates — Delicious 
meals. 
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Write today for rates and sailings. 
Send 10c. for valuable travel guide 
“*How to See Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland’’—by P. G. L. 
Hilken, who tells with terseness 
and lucidity “‘what to see and how 
to see it.” 












5-weeks’ Vacation Tour to 
Lendon, Paris and Berlin including 
Rhine Trip for $175.90, 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
General Agents 
214 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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woman. 


Obviously, one cannot find 
relaxation amid the jarring dis- 
tractions of a noisy city or the 
so-called “Health Resorts” 
where social activity defeats 
every attempt at rest. 

he over-worked business 


F man must divorce himself from 
all contact with commercial 
clatter, and the over-strained 


woman must seek restful in- 
fluences-—not merely a change 
of scene. 

Battle Creek offers oppor- 
tunities for rest and relaxation 
that are logically its own. 

Here, there are no distrac- 
tions—no_ health-defeating 
temptations—no contact with 
the noisy, jarring outside 
world. 

Here, rest and relaxation are 
a science. 

The visitor naturally fits him- 
self to normal habits and a 
bracing, refreshing new view- 
point. 


Box 133-L. 





HE stress of modern business and the nerve 
racking activity of social life impose cruel 
penalties upon the typical American man and 
No matter how strong the constitution— 
it must sooner or later break under so great a strain 
and permanent ill health may result. 


Nature insists that we ‘‘slow up’’ now and 
then—give the fagged system a much needed rest 
—and permit tense nerves to relax. 


The Sanitarium 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Almost unconsciously he falls 
into step with the health build- 
ing work at the Sanitarium. 


There is no sense of shock— 
no irritating discomfort of ad- 
justment. 


The diet, the medical treat- 
ments, the exercises, the educa- 
tional talks—all become a per- 
fectly natural part of the daily 
life. 

We shall be glad to send you 
our new booklet, “The Measure 
of a Man,” postpaid upon re- 
quest. : 

It explains our system of 
preliminary medical examina- 
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Canadian. 
I Popald at-bat 
“Royals 
to London). 


spacious promenades, etc. 


Call or write to any agent for booklet. sailing dates, cabin chart. 


Canadian 
Chicago, I!1., 66 W. Adams St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Building 
8t. Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts. 
Toronto, Ont., 5? King St., East 


Northern Steamships, 
Duluth, Minn., 424 W. Superior St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 250 Market St. 
Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis St. Q 

Winnipeg, Man., 583 North Main Stree 







To Europe 


Montreal-Quebec to Bristol Eng. 
via Scenic St.Lawrence 
2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% days at sea, to Bristol, Eng (2 hours 


Speedy, restful voyage to Europe. 
Edward” and “Royal George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort— 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


—suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger decks, 























Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal 


Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

Montreal, Que., 226 8t. James St. 

Ottawa, Ont., Russell House Bi’k, 
uebec, Que., : North. Depot 

















To you who 
dictate letters 


Call up “The Dictaphone” and say— 


“Show me how the Dictaphone 
will save my time; how it will make 
dictation a pleasure by enabling me 
to dictate at any time—at any place 
—and at any speed.” 


“Show me how the Dictaphone 
will do away with the annoying 
waits and interruptions of my pres- 
ent system.” 


“Show me how the Dictaphone 
will enable my stenographer to turn 
out at least 50% more letters with 
the same amount of work.” 


“And show me without any obli- 
gations on my part.” 


If you don’t find that name in 
your telephone book, write to 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTEREO 
Box C 172 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 


Stores in the principal cities—¢dealers every- 
where. 


“Your Days Work”—a book we should 
like to send you. 
Approved by the Underwriters 


Official dictating machine of the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 














“Twentieth Century Christianity ” 


By Cuas. W. EL1oT and other Unitarian Literature 
SENT FREE. Apply to MRS. L. E. GOSS, 232 
Grafton Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


READ 


THE PRECIPICE 
By Elia W. Peattie 


An epitome of the aspira- 
tions, doubts, dreads, furtive 
discontent, and frank hope 
of women, fascinating and 
timely. With frontispiece. 

At ail book stores, $1.35 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Publishers 
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combine the most undesirable qualities 
may be formed. These, of course, would 
be culled.” 


CUTTING THE PAY-ROLL 
IN TWO 

HE introduction of mechanical 

appliances into the office has 

opened a new field of cler- 

ical activity and has made 

possible economies that have 
not been possible before. It is natural 
for business houses to cling to old 
methods that have proven adequate 
and to adhere to usages that have 
survived the test of actual service. 
But, as Edward Mott Woolley remarks 
in System, business customs are chang- 
ing under the spur of necessity, and 
old-time usages can no longer cope 
with the more scientific systems and the 
modern machines and devices that are 
now at the disposal of any business 
man. Mr. Woolley describes in de- 
tail the typical case of a large busi- 
ness house which appropriated $20,- 
ooo a year for its clerical force, ex- 
clusive of stenographers and execu- 
tives. In the analysis of its clerical 
methods (which was only one phaze 
of the investigation) it was revealed 
that, aside from the telephone and the 
typewriter, practically no modern me- 
chanical device for carrying on the 


| routine work of the office was in use. 


Gradually labor-saving office machinery 
was installed, and within fifteen months 
the cost of office work was cut from 
$20,000 a year to about $10,000 or just 


about in half. 


“No normal ratio between office ex- 
pense and the total expense or the sales 
expense had ever been established. There 
were no time-standards in the office. The 
daily task of any given clerk was about 
what he or she chose to make it. The 
compensation did not always depend upon 
an intelligent understanding of what the 
task really was. One clerk might tabulate 
and foot a given lot of figures in ten 
minutes; another might require twenty 
minutes for the same task. Yet because 
of favoritism or inefficient supervision, 
the less capable clerk not infrequently re- 
ceived as much pay as the other, or more. 

“The members of the firm had a theory 
that their gross profits should be thirty- 
five per cent. of the sales; in reality they 
were less than half of that. Tradition 
blocked the way of progress—the sort of 
tradition that kept the methods of the 


| house in a groove that was ten years be- 


hind the times. It was found that the 
lack of labor-saving equipment was the 
greatest single cause of the high oper- 
ating cost. The adoption of machine 
tools—if the vernacular of the factory 
may be applied to the office—was the 
solution of the difficulties.” 


Time a Commodity for 


Which Someone Must 
Pay. 
IME, Mr Woolley remarks, is a 
T commodity for which somebody 
must pay no matter how plau- 
sible is the guise under which it hides. 





The aE and Most At- 


tractive Cruise Ever Planned 
Leaving New York, January 31, 1915, 
by S. S. CLEVELAND (17,000 tons) 
through the Canal 


arriving at San Francisco in time for the Opening 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Price in- 
cludes all necessary expenses ashore and abroad. 


Write for Illustrated Book 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 

Offices in all Principal Cities 








SOUTHAMERICA 


Splendid 12,500 ton steamers 
Sailings Alternate Saturdays 
Write for Illustrated Booklets 


BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 


304 Produce Exchange, New York, or Local Agents 














“HOW TO ACQUIRE A LEGAL TRAINING.” Explains our 
—e a — of cor e law 

ica’s Newest and Best Correspondence Law Co! ag 
0 new pocket size text books. Only complete conseapend> 
ence law course using text books prepared espe- 

cially for correspondence instruction. 
by professors in Harvard, 
New York, Clee 

vania, 





etc., judges of 

federal and state 

rominent practicing attorneys. 
ar 13 vol. Law Library of ‘‘American 

Law and Practice."” Bar examination guarantee. 
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Free. een a 
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Dept. 1313 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 














THE ELIMINATION OF HAND LABOR 


In this particular house, the time and 
the energy of a dozen clerks was 
wasted in laborious calculations which 
could be done in half the time by a 
calculating machine. 


“Nine tenths of the mathematical op- 
erations in general office work comprise 
additions. Repeated experiments in this 
office demonstrated the tremendous sav- 
ing that comes through machine work. 


Here is a fair example of one test. A | 
group of figures was transcribed from the 


books by the old hand-method and footed 
by mental process, in a trifle over ten 
minutes. There were forty-five tiers of 


figures, more than half of them running 


into the thousands column. The whole 


operation was done on a machine in one | 


minute and forty seconds by an operator 
of ordinary skill. Thus the machine 
showed an increase in efficiency of five 
hundred per cent. 

“A similar saving was accomplished in 
regular practice in the totaling of sales 
slips, by clerks and by departments. An 
operation that had required the services 
of two girls for half a day is now per- 
formed by one girl in two hours. Un- 
der the old method, nine working hours 
were consumed per girl; hence the sav- 
ing was seven hours, or about a dollar. 
A dollar piling up daily for a year of 
week-days means more than $300. 

“This house had never been able to 
fully analyze its activities. The prohib- 
itive cost of getting up daily reports had 
made it necessary very often to watch 
departments by weekly or even monthly 
periods. Thus it happened that depart- 
ments ran up losses that were not dis- 
covered until they had become serious. 
The ‘machine tool’ method made it possi- 
ble to handle five or six figures where 
one had been handled before, and made 
feasible a more extensive system of re- 
ports, comparative tables, and general sta- 
tistical information.” 





For Business Stationery Specity 
CONSTRUCTION 


Envelopes 


White - eight colors 
to match 


Three finishes 


You can get it in your locality 
from the most responsible and 
competent printers and litho — 
raphers — firms whose standin 
is a guaranty of good +. ted an 
fine workmanship upon it. You 
are further assured good value, 
because Construction Bond is sold 
direct to these concerns in large 
quantities, saving jobbing expenses. 
Look up these firms who supply 








Baker-Vawter 
Steel Filing Sections 
Are Different 


These steel sections, finished in their beautiful 
olive green enamel are an ornament to any office. 

But it is the ease of operation, the increased 
filing capacity, and unique construction that has 
produced the tremendous sale. 

The business man looks for more than beauty. 
He looks for durability to save depreciation; 
compactness to save floor space and rent; ease 
of operation to increase the efficiency of his 
help. He gets the most for his money, that’s why 
he buys B-V Cabinets direct from factory. 

Let us tell you more about this remarkable 
filing system. Ask for catalog. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Steel Filing Equipment and Business Systems 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


One Hundred Twenty-five B-V Salesmen cover 
United States—Sales Offices in 40 Principal Cities 











Ompressive Stationery at aUsablePrice 


A request on your business letterhead will secure you their 
names and our collection of handsome letterhead suggestions 
showing the various colors, finishes and thicknesses of 


Construction Bond. 


W.E .Wroe & Co. Sales Offices 1011 South Michigan Avenue Chicego 








New Impulse Toward 
Efficiency. 


HE installation of accounting 
T machinery had the psychological 

effect upon the office that usually 
follows the introduction of new ma- 
chinery in factories. It had a revolu- 
tionary impulse that caused the revision 
or abandonment of many processes not 
at all associated with the machines. 


“Allied operations, such as theefiling of 
correspondence and reports, were im- 
proved to correspond with the new stand- 
ards set up by the machines. The spot- 
light was thrown on many an antiquated 
method and system and the urge toward 
greater efficiency brought betterments also 
in these cases. 

“The thirteen clerks employed in this 
general office work could have been re- 
duced to seven and still the same volume 
of work turned out. Instead of this 
actual money reduction, however, the in- 


creased volume of new statistical work 
required the expenditure of a portion of 
the wages so saved. This, however, was 
essentially betterment work, and the orig- 
inal time saved by the machines remained 
a concrete gain. It represented about 
fifty-five per cent. of the former wage 
cost, or, in money, approximately $5,000 
a year.” 


The Elimination of 
Hand Labor. 


( ie registers make the enter- 
ing, counting and classifying of 
orders a matter of minutes in- 

stead of hours. Overhead carriers, 

familiar in stores where they have re- 
placed the cash girl, can take the place 
of the office boy. The New York Life 

Insurance Company, Mr. Woolley tells 

us, uses this system for inter-desk com- 

munication and has found it quicker 
and more economical than messenger 
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service. The number of new labor- 


Send for ikk idaa Book : : . | saving devices is practigally limitless. 


“The long tables at which young girls 


onLoose Leaf Bookkeeping \ f 4 | and old men sat, by diligently addressing 


envelopes and circulars in long hand, are 
giving way to electric addressing ma- 


MOORE’S LOOSE LEAF aN chines, that, by the turn of a switch, 
wee MG int 8,000 envelopes or wrappers an 
BOOK ER ee 
RECORD . s ‘ . , hour. Even small hand-operated ad- 
are popular in more than 200,000 business ‘ ‘4 \ . : : : 
and elude offices, stores, banks, facto- ae . \ mer | dressing machines, run by the office boy, 
ries, schools, colleges, by the United States ; NS a oe. can turn out 1,200 an hour; a small tag- 


Government, by officers of the army, navy, nae & . : : a 
tional guard, aad in fact by most everybody who NS . addressing device can produce one hun 
has records to be kept—because one can see at @ ; dred addressed tags a minute by the mere 


glance how to use them easily and correctly. aa turning of a crank. 
SECURITY—Loose Leaf outfits for the largest Se. “ i i 

to the smallest office, $18.00 to $1.00. “SS A small hand stamp affixing machine 

that makes an automatic record of every 


IF YOUR PRESENT METHOD of keeping your hi : . 
records—no matter for what purpose—is unsat- — stamp which it uses, in the hands of a 
isfactory, write us as best you can what your nh owed Send me competent clerk, can affix as many as one 


trouble is, and we will work up a sketch for an ; b . . . . 
easy way of handling the matter. The sketch will ; rid hes ae hundred staiips a minute, This device 1s 
be mailed to you FREE and without obligation on Bi 2 Moore’s now being attached to an addressing ma- 


our part. Do not hesitate to take advantage of : : 7 
this tree service. ”s Modern Methods chine which will thus address and stamp 
your envelopes in a single operation. 


, 3 : 
MOORE Ss And card records, instead of being filled 
hei d M th d in by hand, can now be punched by perfo- 
Oo ern e ] S rating machines, automatically sorted in 
; ; sj- 
This book contains 160 pages of information and instruction in Loose Leaf Ledger and other record keep- & moment according to -_y desired classi 


fing. It illustrates and describes 40 of the most popular formsin use. It tells you how to start a Loose Leaf fications in a tabulating machine, and the 


Record-keepi system properly and how to keep it going easily and correctly. If this book cost $10.00 you : ; i 
could not a ord tobe without it, for it means money to yo. pat we are offering it absolutely free to every totals secured by a third mechanism in a 
business office man who will write for it on his own or his firm’s business stationery. small fraction of the time required to do 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION - ¥. 
; poet ppg oly poe sR meme They wey sanedeaie 7 a by hand =, 4d 
ss this, of course, is rather bewilder- 


ing to the old-school business man. 
z = Custom and precedent have been swept 
2 a W iF P W h B ill! Perite for aside-by the modern development of sys- 

C ee avs as | . as FREE Book tem and of the machinery for main- 
i" taining it. New uses are being discovered 
Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work Ge for the statistical data that this machinery 


places at the disposal of the executive 
of to-day, that is raising the standards of 


Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! ‘s business toward scientific planes, and 


‘The 1900 Motor Washers are now st week Jn thousands of homes. They are doing the away from the laborious and costly hand- 
wor ormerily done Dy women, at a cost o centsa e i (cars er, 4 

upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day tronblan. . Ss x labor methods and rule-of-thumb specu- 
the women freeto do other work while the machines are doing the washing. : : AW\ lations that characterized the commercial 


The 1900 Motor Washer ws eameincan’ 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! i 
Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. ! Two Pieces of Superb Master- 


The outfit consists of the {epene 3 Washer with either Electric Motor or . \f ! Built Furniture for the Price 
r Motor. You tar: a8 easily as you turn on the light, and bac man i Ordi- + 
\and forth goesthe tub, wash- De ded for One Piece of 
ing the clothes for dear life. LI nary Furniture at 
And it’s all so simple and easy : — Retail 
that overseeing its work is ‘ etail. 
mere child’s play. 




















Because we are manu- 
facturers! Own the 


A Self-Working Wringer 1900 Electric Motor Washer largest plant of its kind 


intheworld. Nota mail 


. Can be connected with any ordinary order house or jobbers 
Sent With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture or wholesalers R a 
r turn the raw materials 
The motor rans Washerand Wringer. We guarantee the perfect into finished furniture 
s or Wringer. which is one o —and sell Direct. You 
fin WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and 80 Days save every cent of the 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. Dealers’ ‘and Jobbers’ Rocker No. 23 
The free book provesthatitcan. But wedo not ask you totake big profits. What’s Retailers’ Price $18.00 $9 75 
more, our sectional OUR FACTORY PRICE . 
aay responsible person. Not method—we are the Height 36 in., width 30 in., depth 24 in. 
acentof security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that originators—saves %{ Price includes cushions and back pillow 
you will give it atest. We even agree to pay the freight, and the packing costs,  ‘overedwith Marokene leather. Ship- 
will take it back if it failsto do all we claim for it. A postal card % the freight and Ping weight, 1001bs. 
, with your name and address sent to us teday will bring youthe 34 the factory floor and storing space usually required, 
free by return mail. These are 3 more reasons why you can save 3¢ your furni- 
ith All correspondence should be addressed to 19900 WASHER CO., ture expenditure by buying dest. We make everythin 
Oan be connected with |} 6198 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canad jntec. 
any water tap instantly a ites on, N. X¥,. Or, if you live in Canada, in home, office or clubfurniture. Money back guarantee. 
write to the Canadian Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, Write for big book. Learn about the wonderful furniture, 


Shipped in Easily Assembled Sections. It’s 
Play to Put Together This Furniture. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND TO INVESTMENT HOUSES é “tine 208" 


o. 

It is our purpose to give in the Financial Department the most con- 9, 88500" 
servative, accurate and helpful suggestions relative to investments. We in- 
vite our subscribers to apply to us freely for information on this subject. 
All letters will be carefully answered. 

To bond and investment houses we would say that only advertisements - Pi Weiter the big 
from the very best houses will appear in this Department. Read the,article B wed 

° rooks Mfg. Co. 


on page 245. Financial Department Send for Big Free Book. 4808 RUST AVE. 
Show- ing Furniture for Saginaw, Mich. 
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